


escapade, however, had no success ; Lord Surrey’s 











“‘Tae one Idea which History exaibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness is the Idea of 
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Humanity—the noble endeavour to throw down all the barriers erected between men by prejudice and one-sided 
views; and by setting aside the distinctions ison, Country, and Colour, to treat the whole Human race 
a3 one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development of our spintual nature.”—HumBo.pt's Cosmos, 
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| garded as the Roman Catholic leader for next ses- 
sion. He is well suited to the post: endowed by 
nature with a candid disposition that disarms doubt 
and antagonism in others, he is yet manifestly a 
sincere and earnest man in his own faith; his birth 
secures him a good position amongst English Ca- 
tholics; his election ranks him among Irish Ca- 
tholics; and under his lead the two sections will 
be able to act together. Many Liberals also will 
join the alliance the more willingly for his being at 
the head of it. If he can manage to keep the poli- 
: ae on é tical question of Roman Catholic rights dis- 
indecent pe poy & precipitancy so indecent tinct from sectarian assumptions, if he can 
in the case of one Bill, promoted for the conye- | keep it to the broad ground of social justice 
nience of the Bishops, that the Prime Minister was | without obtruding spiritual nee, if he 
publicly called to account for it. can avoid the hazardous audacity - which the 
The confusion of parties with which this Session | priesthood of Rome has been too often dis- 
began, has been worse confounded. Although no | tinguished, the heated rashness of the Irishman, 
political section has sunk to the degradation in | and the extravagant timidity of the Whig—he will 
which the Whigs are content to remain, enduring | be enabled, under the dark shadow of the Anti- 
the responsibilities of office without its power or | Papal Bill, to muster a great force for the reclama- 
ty, no other political section has felt itself | tion of religious freedom. We welcome the acces- 
strong enough to cope with the difficulties of the | sion of the Roman Catholics to that great cause: 
time, which are all the worse, since they are of the | let every faith, say we, stand free from temporal 
negative, kind. No party has yet discovered “a | oppression, debarred from temporal tyranny ; let 
mission” for itself. ‘Che Protectionists are left us settle our spiritual differences on spiritual 
without a doctrine, and their leader is cultivating | grounds, under the broadest constructions of mutual 
the gout in contemplative repose. Mr. Disraeli | good faith, and we have no fear for the result. 
been trying a variety of enterprises: now some | ‘The times appear dead enough at present; but 
quasi-Protectionist mission, some Anti-Whigdemon- | the politician with the most half-shut eyes knows 
stration, some political cry, some financial “ dodge” ; | that we are commencing the recess before a busy 
but the incidents of the novel have not proved | Not that it will be busy by force 


hf ; 1 , no | political season. 
strong enough for real life, and the Session leaves | of the Ministerial measures; its business will come 
him rather damaged than otherwise. 


. oo . The business | fom without. ‘The date of 1852 is a momentous 
of the Free Traders is done, and the trading | one in the almanac of political expectation, In 
section of them, as Hinancial Reformers, have | our own country, events and discussion combine to 
Parlian a section of the Radical section in | indicate the character of the next movement. ‘The 

lament, which is rather laughed at for its | attempt to raise wages at Wolverhampton will not 
credulity in the direction of Ministers. The | be arrested by the recent conviction: on the con- 
very aged mother whose son protests for the | trary, in any event the trial is likely to prove a new 
hundredth time that he has now sown his wild oats | stimelue,? Bhodia the Judges at Westminster con- 
at sixty, Donna Elvira who believes Don Giovanni firm he verdicts, the enforcement of unjust and 
again after his thousand and five hundred ladies, the unequal Combiastion Laws will reise on agitation 
oe 2 a yoonerd to pay him—these | already threatened in the continued depression of 
Toht’s Retns Bal 1e . ac icals = for a wages. Should the verdicts be quashed, which is 
dh. te creed ne — oe wr M om me il be | possible—and several journalists are already anti- 
prevente j Scien tine ne 5 - I - yoda © | cipating that result—a new extension will be given 
ef theiee or Hid em - hea} aia y * en Meenas to the freedom of the working-men for an alliance 
Soule’, on the at - st i eaid th r. =e sae to protect their own interests. Meanwhile the dis- 
ave ak re cps ithe hennd: ag o's them cussion of the Associative principle continues to 
ve already made arrangements for canvassing the | receive very remarkable accessions. Amongst our 
Working-classes under Lord John’s promised Bill ! news the reader will find a striking passage from 
Meanwhile, the contest to which Lord John Rus- _ the Globe, in which the Whig journalist anticipates 
sell has committed the country, may be said to for the working preehengtie * such as the Reform 
ve commenced with the Limerick election. Lord | Bill wra was to the middle classes. The Brighton 
Arundel and Surrey encountered an unexpected Herald, a Conservative paper, passes some stric- 
Opponent in Father Kenyon, who deprecated seeta- tures on Mr. Coningham’s lecture, in a spirit which 
Man bigotry and tried to combat it with national we may not only call candid, but friendly; can- 
etry, reprobating the introduction of an Eng- vassing the practical extension of the principle 
an to an Irish Constituency. This eccentric | with a respectful attention, and pointing some 
: cautions that are essentially valuable. The Lincoln- 
on was carried by storm, and he must be re- | shire Chronicle publishes the complaint of a trader 
|Town Eoirion.] 


Pews of the Week, 


—»>—— 

PARLIAMENT has broken up for the holidays. 
The Session, distinguished only by the Papal 
Aggression Bill, is over; and the retrospect of its 
deeds is brief—it has stirred up the No Popery 
spirit, and excepting a few scraps of improvement, 
chiefly in Law practice, if has disappointed every 
expectation. The last week has been a scramble— 
measures hurried through their latest stages with 





| —the first distinct cry, it may be said, of that class, 
| on recognizing the ruinous reese with which 
competition is crushing it ; and the journal appends 
a remark, showing that intelligent writers through- 
out the country are beginning to perceive the de- 
structive operation of that imperfect ceconomical 
principle. 
We do not recollect, in the history of the world, 
a parallel to the international fétes, celebrated this 
week at Paris. Kings have greeted Kings on Fields 
of Cloth of Gold and the like, suspiciously, and 
rotected by bands of armed retainers. Popes 
ave met Emperors, when something was to be 
i on one side, or for on the other. 
ree E once met at Tilsit, with hypocriti- 
cal suavity, each intent on playing bis own selfish 
game. land entertained the allied Sovereigns, 
and Louis Philippe received Queen Victoria at the 
Chateau d’Eu. But in all these greetings there 
were crowns at stake and special interests to care 
for. A bland hypocrisy, a diplomatic, superficial 
| friendliness prevailed. Jt was not the nation which 
shook the neighbour nation by the hand, giving a 
| cordial and hospitable welcome ; it was the potentate 
| saluting a questionable ally, a magnificent aristo- 
| eracy féting subsidized —— and rulers, or a 
crafty King pretending friendship to a woman for 
| the aggrandizement of his family. 
| None of these characteristics are to be found in 
| the fétes of Paris. The rulers of the respective 
_countries are not officially cognitans of them. 
| President Bonaparte receives his guests at St, 
Cloud more like a private citizen of exalted rank 
| than a “prince,” as the Post loves to style him. 
|The real host of the Lord Mayor is the Prefect of 
| the Seine; the real act of fraternity passes betweeh 
| the city of London, for England, and the city of 
Paris, for France. The greeting is one of Nation 
'with Nation, of People with People, for the first 
time in the history of Europe. That we take to be 
| the meaning of the splendid peopeites at the 
| Hotel de Ville and the Palace of St. Cloud. 
| It is a great fact. What does it. matter 
| if the Lord Mayor never did come up to 
|time; that he bungled in his» speech; that 
| he s' to brush the dust from his boots 
|with his  pocket-hankerchief, in the Marble 
| Court at Versailles; and that he figured as the 
great Nobody at St. Cloud? The substantial re- 
| sult is the same. France has broken bread with 
| England. The People of France will soon learn 
that it was not the people of England who won or 
| wished for the battle of Waterloo, and who lost 
| the battle of Fontenoy. Waterloo gave France 
jto the Bourbons, and was the last rivet 
| which fastened the National Debt around the 
|neck of England. Let the fétes of Paris be 
|the seal of that new gra of peaceful strife 
/or, rather, international cod ion, inaugurated 
| by the Exposition of 1851. No more war between 
us, Frenchmen ; but side by side let the People of 
both countries etand, in arme if need be, against 
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the aggressions of Absolutism, for the freedom of | been made the answer would have been obvious, that | 


the individual, and the independence of the nations 
of Europe. 

Continental news generally will be found to 
contain some interesting facts, showing the on- 
ward march of reaction. 

In Germany the Diet proceeds to lay its iron 
hand upon the fundamental liberties of ali the 
States. Fear prevents the Emperor of Austria 
from going on his projected tour in Italy and 
Gallicia. Fear impels the King of Prussia to 
snub the authorities of revolutionary Stuttgard, 
and to extinguish, illegally, the press. Fear ? 


These German Princes must have agues of fear. | 


There is great cause. 
An article on the iniquities at Rome, from La 
Presse, deserves especial attention, not only be- 


cause it has been thought worth backing by the | 


Times, but because it forms a fellow picture to the 
hideous revelations of Mr. Gladstone. The exist- 
ence of the ‘ Invisible Government” in Italy is 
another fact which is worth considering in relation 
to our foreign policy. 

On the last night of the session Lord Palmerston 


made a short speech, which will startle certain | 


Continental Courts. He stated that he had sent 
copies of Mr. Gladstone’s letters to all our foreign 
Ministers; that he had, in common with all the 
leading men in the kingdom, been pained by a 
confirmation of the impressions prevalent re- 
specting Neapolitan barbarity; and he heartily 
acknowledged that Mr. Gladstone’s conduct did 
him high honour. It is clear from this that 
Palmerston sees the necessity of falling in with 
gga opinion on this question; but in spite of 

is praise of Mr. Gladstone, experience teaches 
that he must be watched. 





PARLIAMENT OF THE WEEK. 





Parliamentary proceedings are now solely cha- 


racterized by haste and complaints of haste ; Ministers | 


pressing measures and being assailed on all sides with 
colloquial opposition. Thus it was on Saturday and 
Monday. 


At the Saturday sitting, the House of Commons | 


rushed through a quantity of business in a very short 


time. Among other bills a were the Metro- | 


politan Interment Bill and t 
Amendment Bill. 

On Monday morning, Lord Joun Russewt brought 
up her Majesty's reply to the address praying for the 
preservation of the Crystal Palace, which her Ma- 
jesty agreed to :— 

* It will be necessary to consider carefully the engage- 
ments of the Royal Commissioners; and her Majesty will 
direct inquiry to be made into various matters of detail, 
which must be ascertained before any decision can be 
made upon this subject. (llear, hear.)” 

In the evening sitting, Mr. Ansvey inquired, first, 
whether the noble lord at the head of Foreign Affairs 
had reason to believe that such a document as was 
stated to have been addressed by the Court of Rome 
to the Court of Vienna, in regard to a proposal for 
the replacement of the French garrison by an Austrian 
and Neapolitan, or professedly an Austrian garrison, 
had been addressed by the Court of Rome to the 
Court of Vienna; secondly, whether that had been 


e Church Building Acts 


communicated partly or wholly to the Court of St. | 


James’s by the Court of Vienna; and, thirdly, 
whether application had been made to the British 
Government for the expulsion of Italian, Hunganan, 
and other refugees, and for the suppression of a sup- 


osed Italian loan said to be under negotiation in | 


ondon, 
Lord Patmerston replied that no communication 


‘ whatever of the nature of the supp»sed note had been 


made by the Austrian to her Maje-ty’s Government, 
and the result of such inquiries as her Majesty's 
Government had made on that subject tended to the 
opinion that that note, like another which had also 
sppeared in the newspapers of the Continent, was a 
ure invention. He said another which appeared, 
ause he might as well state at the same time that 
there was another note said to be presented by the 
Governments of Russia, Prussian, and Austria to 
the Italian Governments, assuring them of support to 
put down any internal convulsions. Her Majesty's 
Government had made inquiries with respect to that 
note, and his belief was that there was no foundation 
fur what was said of that note, any more than for 
what was said of the other. Therefore, no application 
had been made, of course, to her Majesty's Govern- 
ment in the spirit of that note. With respect to the 
question whether any application had been made for 
the expulsion of foreigners now resident in this 
country, it might be supposed that Continental 
Governments looked with some anziety—as stated by 
a colleague of his on a former occasion, there were 
foreign Governments that looked with anxiety ~to the 
ro pee of foreigners in this country, but nothing 
ed which amounted to that which the honour- 

able and learned gentleman supposed ; and if any had 


the law of this country gave no power to the Govern- 
ment arbitrarily to expel any foreigner who did not 
violate the law of the land. (Hear, hear.) 


Replying to a motion made by Lord Dudley Stuart, 
for a list addcembe to the Queen, and memorials to 
the Foreign-office, on behalf of Kossuth and the Hun- 
garian refugees detained in Turkey, Lord Patmzrs- 
TON said :— 


lord. He had often expressed his opinion on the subject, 
and he regretted that the Turkish Government should 
have thought it right or necessary to detain so long in 
their power those who had taken refuge in the Turkish 
territory, and who, when they entered it, received from 
| Turkish officers high in the service the most perfect as- 
| surance of protection from the Sovereign of the country. 

The House knew the circumstances which led the Turk- 
| ish Government to swerve from that engagement; and, 
although efforts and demonstrations had been made by 
the British and French Governments to support the 
Sultan in an independent course, it was undeniable that 
the long detention of these captives had been entirely in- 
| consistent with that independent action which it was the 
| — of the English and French Governments to en- 
| able the Sultan to pursue. Her Majesty’s Government 
had not ceased to use all friendly means to induce the 
Sultan to put an end to the captivity of the remaining 
prisoners, and they had received the most distinct as- 








reason to believe that that assurance would not be carried 
out.” 

A “count out” ensued at the evening sitting on 
| Tuesday. When the House resumed, a conversation 
| arose as to whether honourable members having no- 
| tices on the paper would give way to enable Govern- 
| ment to proceed with the Patent Law Amendment 
Bill. Colonel Sarwey, whose notice of motion for a 
select committee to inquire into the case and claims 
of the military knights at Windsor stood first, ex- 
| pressed his readiness to postpone his motion, but Mr. 
Muntz objected, and Lord Duptey Stuart moved 
| the adjournment of the House. Subsequently he 
withdrew that motion, and it was arranged that 
Colonel Salwey should proceed; but he had barely 
| spoken ten minutes when a motion was made to 
count the House. Forty members were, however, 
present, and the colonel succeeded in reaching the 
year 1547 in the history of the foundation of the 


House, and forty members not being present, the 
, House stood adjourned, 


The House on Wednesday was occupied in discus- 
sing the Episcopal and Cuapitular Estates and the 
Patent Law Amendment Bills. The former passed; 
and the latter went through committee. The com- 
mittee did not in any way discuss the bill clause by 
clause as is the custom, but the Opposition repeatedly 
atticked the principle, and complained that it was 
too late in the session to legislate. Above two hours 
were wasted in an altercation as to whether the op- 
position was factious ; an imputation originating with 
an indirect allusion made by Mr. Labouchere. Sir 
James Granam replied to it. Sir De Lacy Evans 
embroiled all sides by a maladroit reiteration of the 
implied charge in the form of a question ; and when 
the two main disputants were lovingly reconciled 
by Lord Patmenstox, Mr. Lanovcnrre began it 
again by asserting that Mr. William Williams had 
said he should abandon ‘ factious opposition” — 
a speech the member for Lambeth had not ut- 
tered. Again Sir De Lacy Evans struck in with his 
usual felicity, calling Sir James Granam the 
corps de reserve by whose aid the Opposition would 
succeed, This drew forth Sir James once more, who, 
treating Sir de Lacy with quasi contempt, appealed 
straight to Lord Palmerston, asking whether all Go- 
vernments did not find it good policy to cast upon an 
opposition to their measures as few imputations of 
obstructiveness as possible; and declaring that Mr. 
Labouchere had violated that rule more than once 
Lord Patmenston admitted the justice of the former 
remark ; but contended that the public ought to know 
by whose management the bill did not pass, and 
asserted, that the Government would not accept 
the resp: nsibility of the loss of the bill, and that it 
must fall on the opposition, 

There the matter rested ; and the time being wasted 
in this quarrel, the committee scampered through 
the whole of the clauses, and the House resumed. 


Lord Joun Russert brought up the report of a 
select committee appointed to settle the precedence 


upon various occasions. He said the progress of 
the members and the Speaker to the bar of the other 
House was now a ‘‘scramble,’’ personally dangerous 
even to some members, The report was ordered to 
be printed and considered on Thursday. 


The proceedings of the House on ‘Thursday were 
varied and unimportant. The Patent Law Amend- 
ment Bill was passed. The report of the select com- 
mittee appointed to settle the precedence of members 
who attend the Speaker to the House of Lords was 
considered, many objections made and amendments 
proposed, when suddenly the Black Rod summoned 
the House to the House of Lords to hear the 
royal assent given to certain bills, The Speaker 





surance that they would be set at liberty, and he had no | portance’’ Ministers attached to the independence of 


“ There was no opposition to the motion of the noble | 


roceeded alone ; then Mr. Hobhouse, subsequasa, 
Mr. Brotherton, afterwards Sir D, Nerveys aie 
Anstey, one at a time, followed him. “Loud calls 
were made upon Mr. M‘Gregor, who at length 
him up and went, the rest of the House remainin Bat 
their seats, When the Speaker returned, the pa 
deration of the report was resumed; and after - 
good deal of discussion an amendment, proposed ; 
Sir Bensamin Hatt, was agreed to, providing “ That 
every member desirous of attending Mr, Speaker 
shall put his name in a glass, and, half an hour after 
the meeting of the House, the names shall be drawn 
by the clerk from the glass, and in such order as the 
may be drawn the members shall proceed to the 
House of Lords in ranks of four.” Also a resolution 
to the effect that, “ After the House has been gum. 
moned to attend her Majesty, no member is to ze. 
main in, cross, or pass through any door leading to 
the House of Lords, and the Sergeant-at-Arms is to 
keep the passages clear of members,” 

Sir De Lacy Evans put two questions to Lord 
Palmerston—Whether France and England would 
support Piedmont in maintaining its independent 
free institutions? and Whether the British Ministe 
at the Court of Naples has been instructed to employ 
his good offices to diminish the atrocities revealed 
by Mr. Gladstone? Lord Patmersron replied to the 
first question by commonplaces about the “ great im. 


| Sardinia, and their anxiety for the good working of the 
constitution, stating that no foreign encroachments 


were apprehended, and complimenting the people 
and king of Sardinia on the * good government” ¢x. 
isting there, which he asserted parenthetically was 
‘‘a model worthy of imitation by all the nations of 
Europe.” And he continued :— 

‘* With regard to the second question, I may say that 
her Majesty's Government, in common with all the lead. 
ing men of this country—who, I presume, have all of 
them read the pamphlet to which my honourable and 


| gallant friend has referred—have received with paina 
| confirmation of those impressions that had been created 


by various accounts we had received from other quarters 
of the very unfortunate and calamitous condition of 
the kingdom of Naples. (Hear, hear.) Ithas not,how. 


| ever, been deemed a part of the duty of the British 


knights, when another motion was made to count the | 


Government to make any formal representations tothe 
Government of Naples, on a matter that relates entirely 
to the internal affairs of that country, (JJear, hear) 
At the same time I thought it right, seeing that Mr 
Gladcstone—whom I may freely name, though not in his 
capacity of a member of Parliament—has done himself,as 
I think, very great honour (cheers) by the course he pur 
sued at Naples, and by the course he has followed since; 
and, concurring in opinion with him that the influence 
of public opinion in Europe might have some useful 
effect in setting such matters right, I thought it my duty 


| to send copies of his pamphlet to our Ministers at the 


various Courts of Europe, directing them to give to ead 
Government copies of the pamphlet, in the hope that, by 
affording them an opportunity of reading it, they might 
be led to use their influence for promoting what is the 
object of my honourable and gallant fiieud—a remedy fa 
the evils to which he has referred. (Cheers).” 

Colonel Siprnorr brought on the case of An 
Hicks, and moved for copies of all orders and decisions 
respecting her case. Lord Dup.ey Stuart seconded 
the motion, Lord Seymovr recapitulated his previous 
speech on the subject somewhat improved im tone; 
but he added the accusation that the cottage of Mn, 
Hicks had afforded facilities for the commission of 
certain nocturnal irregularities in the park, The 
motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Hume moved that the evidence taken before 
the Income-tax Committee be printed.’ A diseus- 
sion ensued, during which the CuanceLtor of the 
Excuraver and Colonel THompson opposed the 
motion. Mr. Hume replied; and on a division there 


| were found 15 for, and 15 against the motion; con- 


sequently the House at once stood adjourned, 


In the House of Lords, on Tuesday, Lord Moyt 
FAGLE made an ineffectual attempt to obtain the 
second reading of a bill to remove doubts as to the 
penalties to be levied under the Ecclesiastical Titles 


| Bill. The bill consisted of the clause which he had 


failed to carry on the second reading. ‘The Earl of 


| St. Germain’s inquired whether the courts of lav 


would construe an act of strictly episcopal jurisdic 
tion to be a spiritual act exposing the person eX 
ercising it to the penalties of the statute. The Lox 


| CHANCELLOR replied that no act done by virtue of the 


| spiritual office of a bishop was a matter of jurisdic 





. c | tion; nor would it be so held by any court of law. 
of members in proceeding to the House of Lords | 


The bill was thrown out without a division. 

In the House of Lords on Thursday, Lord Han 
rowny asked whether her Majesty's Ministers wil 
use their best offices with the Court of Rome, to ob- 
tain from it permission to erect a suitable Protestant 
church within the walls of the city of Rome for the 
worship of the Protestant Church of England? Lord 
LANnspownkE replied that there was a building outside 
the walls of Rome, set apart for Protestant publi¢ 
worship. He thought, however, that if any jut 
complaint were made, Lord Palmerston would apps 
to have it redressed. But he was afraid any appic® 
tion would be unsuccessful. Lord Harrowsy desig 
nated the “ building’’ referred to by Lord Lansdown 
as a “granary.” The Bishop of Lonpon also © 
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ifice; and said that the Protestants of 
a content to worship, except in a build- 
ing which has something like the appearance of a 
male Alluding to the proposition to raise money 
for the purpose of erecting a Catholic cathedral in 
London by the sale of indulgences, he stated that a 
large sum of money had been raised within the last 
few weeks—not by indulgences—for the erection of 
a Protestant church or chapel in Rome. A curious 
scene ensued. Lord Harrowpy asked whether Mi- 
nisters would lay on the table a copy of the correspond- 
ence which took place in 1839 and 1840 respecting an 
application to build a chapel at Naples. Lord Lans- 


powNe, in a loud voice, said, “I will make inquiry | 1. cowe anp Property TAX.—Mr. Hume's committee 
into the subject ; and then lowered his tone tO 4| have reported the following resolutions to the House of 
whisper, the Bishop of Oxford drawing near to | Commons :— 
listen, At the conclusion of the confidential talk, | ‘‘That the committee have determined, considering | 
Lord HarrowBy said he would not press his ques- | the advanced period of the session, and the state of | 
tion; and the subject dropped, | the business of the House, that their proceedings be 
During the remainder of the sitting, the royal now closed. 
assent was given to several bills; the Commons “That itis not expedient, in the present very incom- 
amendments to the Patent Law Amendment Bill plete state of the inquiry, to report the evidence to the 
disagreed to—consequently the bill is lost; and the | House. t - aos ’ . 
Commons’ amendments to the St, Alban’s Commis- That, in the opinion of this committee, a committee 
— Bill w agreed to should be appointed next session for the purpose of con- 
tion Bribery Bull were ag i , . i suing this inquiry.” 
Yesterday the Queen prorogued Parliament in | The second resolution, as originally proposed, was for 
person. The brilliant weather drew an additional | reporting the evidence to the House, ‘although incom- 
throng westward, and the Mall, Whitehall, and 


plete;”” but Mr. Disraeli amended the resolution, as given 
Palace-yard, were early crowded with a sight-seeing | above, and carriediton a division, The committee divided 
public. 


as follows:—For reporting the A po Cobden, 
: . , Mr. Sotheron, Mr. Horsman, Colonel Romilly. Against 
e ’ ’ 

_ ——- a ee it—Lord Harry Vane, Mr. Baring, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. 
several of hig 5 87-44 ; . Vesey, Mr. Wilson, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
peared anxious to behold the imposing spectacle. Patent Law AMENDMENT.—In committee on this 
The bands of the various battalions of Foot Guards poe - 
were stationed as follows: — At the entrance to 


bill on Monday and Tuesday, several objections were 
: raised, but most prominently the common objection that 

Buckingham Palace; at the garden entrance to St. : 

James’s Palace; at the Horse Guards; and at the 


there was no time to consider the provisions of the 

measure. Efforts were made to extract from Ministers a 

Queen’s entrance to the House of Lords. pledge that a select committee should investigate the 
At twenty minutes to two o'clock, the stately pro- 

cession left Buckingham Palace, her Majesty being 


whole question, which on all hands was admitted to be 
complicated and intricate, next session; but Mr. Lanovu- 
attended by the great officers of the household, her 
Mistress of the Robes, and Ladies in Waiting; and 


CHERE thought it would be premature to give any such 
pledge. On the whole, the opinion of the House, though 
the usual suite waiting on Prince Albert. The guard 
of honour consisted of a squadron of the First Life 


much divided as to details, was decidedly in favour of the 
vill. The Arronney-GENERAL stated that very little 
tee alteration was made in its provisions in existing patent 
uards. 
The Royal assent was given to several bills, and 
the Lord Chancellor, on his knees, presented the 


laws ; but that the cost of obtaining patents would, by a 
simplification of the machinery, be very much dimi- 
Queen with the following speech, which she read 
with her customary clearness of intonation :— 


nished. 
EpriscopaL AND CapiruLaAR Estates (No. 2) Brit. 
—As we have before mentioned, this bill is not generally 
objected toin principle, but in detail; and the progress 
THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. | of the bill is impeded by the prevailing complaint that | 
“ My Lords and Gentlemen, there is not sufficient time to deliberate upon its provi- 
“Tam glad to be able to release you from your at- | 810n8. The bill will deal with a vast amount of property, 
tendance in Parliament, and I thank you for the diligence 
with which you have performed your laborious duties. 
“T continue to maintain the most friendly relations 
with Foreign Powers. 


| 
and is of a very important character. The talking oppo- | 
i 
“Tam happy to be able to congratulate you on the 


the cultivation of all those arts which are fostered by 
peace, and which in their turn contribute to maintain 
the peace of the world. 

“In closing the present Session, it is with feelings of 
gratitude to Almighty God that I acknowledge the gene- 
ral spirit of loyalty and willing obedience to the Law 
which animates my People. Such a spirit is the best 
security at once for the progress and the stability of our 
free and happy institutions.” 

The Lorp Cuancettor then formally prorogued 
the Parliament in the usual manner, and the Queen | 
returned to Buckingham Palace. 














arrangement with the lessees of Church property, and to 
obviate some of the crying evils of the system of fines on 
renewals. 


| borate gilt oe and scroll-work, 
| of ebony, carved an 


| fully inlaid. 


contrasted. Kirkman and Broadwood were ori- 
ginally harpsichord manufacturers, and from them 
we might have expected to receive specimens of an 
instrument now known only by name to the multi- 
tude. The production of the tone by percussion, in- 
stead of causing vibration of the string by means 
of a piece of quill inserted in wood, as in a child's 
musical cart, constitutes the grand distinguishin 

feature between the modern pianoforte and the ol 

harpsichord. The retention of the former method of 
producing vibration was the only obstacle to improve- 
ment; just as some absurd prejudice is the obstacle 
to progress in matters political. This alteration once 
effected, the advance of the manufacture to its pre- 
sent perfection was very rapid. All the principal 
makers have furnished something in the way of 
improvement, though, in quality of tone and in some 
mechanical particulars, the ‘* great’ houses certainly 
“bear the bell” from all competitors. The reason for 
this is, not only that they have peculiar appliances not 
in use by others, but that the material they use is ofa 
superior quality, perfectly seasoned, and therefore 
not liable to warp. The tone of a pianoforte is more 
affected by the state of the wood with which it is 
made than most amateurs appear te imagine; and 
purchasers should remember that, however satisfac 
tory an instrument may be at first, it cannot “stand” 
in tune, unless made of perfectly seasoned materials, 

There is a fair opportunity in the Exhibition of 
testing the capabilities and qualities of the piano- 
fortes from France, Germany, the Zollverein, and 
Austria; which countries have long held an honour- 
able rivalry with England ; and we may certainly feel 
proud of the distinguished position our country oc- 
cupies in this department. The English pianofortes 
combine solid manufacture and pure and even quality 
of tone with that lightness and delicacy of touch 
which were thought to be confined almost entirely to 
the manufacture of Vienna, 

In the nave are three very magnificent grand piano- 
fortes. Erard’s renowned piano is in the foreign de- 
partment of the nave, and is a very beautiful speci- 
men of the French style of ornament. The case is 
of tulip wood, with panels of exceedingly chaste 
design, richly inlaid with gold, silver, and tortoise- 
shell, with mouldings of or-molu. The instru- 
ment is supported by figures in gilt metal. The 
tone of this instrument is irreproachable, and it 
seems well qualified for service. In the British de- 
os we have an equally gorgeous grand by 

roadwood. This instrument is of ebony, with ela- 

The legs are 

gilt, and the interior is of zebra 
wood, with which also the top and front are beauti- 
This instrument has all the character- 
istics of Broadwood’s best grands. In the gallery 
there are three grands from the same house, of more 
uiet style, being of amboyna and walnut woods, 
rard also exhibits two upright pianos, one in rose- 





sition is greatly out-numbered by the adherents of the 
very considerable diminution which has taken place in 


Treasury. The object of the bill is to make some 
the African and Brazilian Slave trade. The exertions 


of my squadrons on the coasts of Africa and Brazil, 


assisted by the vigilance of the cruizers of France and 
of the United States, and aided by the codperation of the 
Brazilian Government, have mainly contributed to this 
result. 

“ Gentlemen of the Ilouse of Commons, 

“T thank you for the readiness with which you have 
granted the supplies necessary for the service of the 
year. 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“It is satisfactory to observe that, notwithstanding 

very large reductions of taxes, the revenue for the past 


year considerably exceeded the public expenditure for the | 


same period, 
“TI am rejoiced to find that you have thereby been 


enabled to relieve my people from an impost which re- | 


stricted the enjoyment of light and air in their dwellings. 
I trust that this enactment, with others to which your 
attention has been and will be directed, will contribute 
to the health and comfort of my subjects. 

“T thank you for the assiduity with which you have 
applied yourselves to the consideration of a measure 
framed for the purpose of checking the undue assump- 
tion of Ecclesiastical Titles conferred by a foreign 
power. 

“It gives me the highest satisfaction to find that, 
while repelling unfounded claims, you have maintained 
inviolate the great principles of religious liberty, so hap- 
pily established among us. 

“The attention you have bestowed on the Adminis- 
tration of Justice in the Courts of Law and Equity 
will, I trust, prove beneficial, and lead to further im- 
provements. 

“T have willingly given my consent to a Bill relating 
to the Administration of the Land Revenues of the 


Crown, which will, I hope, conduce to the better ma- | 


Ragementof that department, and at the same time tend 
to the promotion of works of public utility. 

“It has been very gratifying to me on an occasion 
which has brought many foreigners to this country, to 
Observe the spirit of kindness and good-will which so 
Generally prevailed. 

“It is my anxious desire to promote am ng nations 





This system — ae commonly and = a | 

reat length of time pursued, and in committee on Mon- Pree si . : ~ 
Le the Toasorsen-Gananat proposed to insert in the | wood inlaid with silver, the other of walnut, richly 
first clause, after the words “Church Estate Commis- | carved in the Elizabethan style. Messrs, Kirkman 
sioners,” the additional words, ‘‘ who shall pay due regard | have given a specimen of their perfect command in 
to the just and reasonable claims of all persons holders | pianoforte manufacture by the production of a minia- 
of lands on lease or otherwise, arising from the long-con- | ture model grand of 6} octaves, in which the whole 
tinued practice of renewal.”” The amendment caused a | of the modern improvements are concentrated. It 
long discussion; Mr. CARDWELL thought the additional appears to be the great object of attraction in this de- 


words altered the principle of the bill, and Sir J.Granam ‘ . ; 
without hesitation, opposed any further progress. The | partment ; and no one, on looking at the instrument, 


: ! could possibly anticipate the purity, power, and deli- 
subject was too great to be adequately discussed at the | : p %, 4 

| tail of the session. Lord Jonn Russe declared his | wen Haas its tones, , The full grand is an instrument 
| determination to proceed with the measure, amending it | worthy of a place in any music-room in the kingdom, 
| 








if the House so pleased, because the House of Lords had | It is a perfect cavern of tone; and while possessing 

expressed a wish that it should be passed this session. | unsurpassable repetition, the touch is exquisitely 

The House of Lords might accept or reject the amend- | light and smooth, 
| ments as it thought fit. A motion was made for reporting | lightful 
| progress, and lost by 58 to 20. After this the amend- 
| ment was agreed to; and the opposition to points of | 


The Fonda semigrand is a de- 
instrument, where space is an object, and 
the action of a grand pianoforte is desired. In the 
oblique Piccolo, from the same house, in ebony richly 
gilt, we perceive, in addition to the oblique strings 
which secure greater length and consequent vibra- 
tion, the important addition of metal bracings and 
the introduction of drilled metal studs. There is 
also a marked improvement in the upper notes 
by the adaptation of the harmonic bar, which 
produces a peculiar liquidity of tone, and wholly 
avoids the unpleasant rocky jar which has 
been the prevailing defect in the upper notes 
of this class of instruments. Messrs, Collard ex- 
hibit a grand pianoforte, in pollard oak, richly 
gilt and ornamented inthe style of Louis XV.;a 
square in walnut, exceedingly handsome and with a 
fine quality of tone ; and a carved cabinet of question- 
able appearance. The days of cabinets are at an end; 
no one could possibly admit them who had first seen 
the cottages or oblique-stringed piccolos. The Royal 
Albert Transposing Pianofortes of Messrs. Addison 
and Co., of Regent-street, are most important addi- 
tions to the luxury of pianoforte accompaniment. In 
English composition one of the great difficulties con- 
rious calibre are located in all the principal provincial | 8ists in writing that which shall be available for the 
towns. It has been calculated there are not less | People, as well as popular in the theatre and the 
than 1500 pianos made weekly in the United King- | concert-room. The register of amateur voices is 
dom, giving employment, when trade is good, to | usually exceedingly limited ; and though ballads are 
15,000 workmen, at first-class wages. professedly written with this knowledge, neverthe- 
It is matter of regret that Messrs. Kirkman, who, | /ess young ladies shake their heads at the music of 
we believe, possess an original harpsichord, have not | the day. The G or the A lies out of their voice, and 
brought it to the Exhibition; that what satisfied our | the attempt must be resigned. It is not, however, 
ancestral amateurs, and the power and richness of #mateurs alone who feel this inconvenience ; there are 
, some which our own age demands, might have been | Many singers high in the public fayour who constantly 


detail dwindled down to eight, Ministers keeping above 
fifty men in hand to carry their clauses. The bill was 


reported. 





INDUSTRIAL CONGRESS. 
THE MUSICIAN IN THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 
THE PIANOFORTES. 

The musical instruments form one of the chief 
objects of attraction in the Crystal Palace. Whether 
| the maestro stretches forth his hands to lade the air 
| with brilliant harmonies, or the boarding-school miss 
| in confidential tones essays the last new polka, there 

is an immediate rush from all parts towards the 
instruments. We give precedence to pianofortes 
amongst musical appliances, because they have served 
to popularize music and added a new charm to do- 
mestic life, for orchestral powers and for the valuable 
employment their manufacture affords to capital and 
labour, But a few years since there were not a dozen 
pianoforte makers in the country. Now there are 
about 300 in the metropolis ; and manufacturers of va- 
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require their music transposed, that it may lie easier 
for their voice, or that some favourite note may be 
employed on a telling phrase. The difficulty of 
transposing a piece of music into another key at 
sight is well known. Several attempts had been 
made to effect transposition by mechanical means. 
But either the keys were to be moved, which soon 
caused looseness, with an unpleasant rattle; or the 
strings were made movable, which rendered the piano 
liable to get out of tune; or the hammers were 
shifted, the worst system of all, as, unless moved 
thoroughly home, they were frequently half on one 
string and half on the other. The contrivance 
adopted by Messrs. Addison in the * Royal Albert’”’ 
is exceedingly simple. It is effected by a kind of 
shoulder between the ivory keys and the action 
leading to the hammers, and consequently all objec- 
tions vanish, while every song or vocal piece can be, 
merely by the turning of a handle, transposed into 
siz different keys, thereby bringing many thousand 
musical works within the compass of every voice. 
This pianoforte has the suffrages of upwards of 300 
of the musical profession. Messrs. Stodart exhibit a 
horizontal grand, in rosewood ; and a ‘“ compact 
square,"’ the peculiarity of which is, that the strings 
and sounding-board are*sunk in the case, and that 
the hammers strike downwards instead of upwards. 
Its appearance, when shut, is much like that of a 
sofa-table, and the tone is good. Mr. Cadby sends 
grand and upright cottage pianofortes, on his new 
patent suspension principle, which, involving a great 
deal of machinery, and increasing the bulk of the 
instrument, produces no compensating results, 
The Tavola pianoforte exhibited by Mr. R. Hunt, 
22, Blake-street, forms a drawing-room table 
on a centre pedestal. In tone it is exceedingly 
mediocre, and it appears more curious than eel 
Mr. R, Allison has produced a cottage pianoforte, 
with the keys alternated in colour to show all the 
scales, It appears to us only calculated to mystify. 
We should like to see a student “ brought up”’ on 
such a principle of playing. The cottage grand 
ianoforte, with repeating-check action, exhibited by 

r. C, Holdernesse, is an exceedingly fine instru- 
ment. 
Fitzroy-square, send an expanding pianoforte for 
yachts. It has a movable front, and is especially 
adapted for cabins, where space is soimportant. Mr. 
G. TL, Aggio, of Colchester, exhibits a pianoforte with 
plate glass case, with elegant gold carvings. ‘The tone 
unfortunately doesnot correspond with the really ele- 
gantexterior, The walnut cottage of Messrs. Oetzman 
and Plumb, 56, Great Russell-street, is a most ele- 
gant and highly ornamented instrument. The keys 
are of mother-o’-pearl and tortoiseshell, and the tone 
and touch are exquisite. While we were examining 
this instrument a young lady who arrived with her 
mamma, on noticing the peculiarity of the keys, 
wondered “if it affected the tone.’ ‘The young 
lady threw her hands across the keys, exhibit- 
ing some acquaintance with music; but what a 
lamentable commentary was her ignorant observation 
on the style in which music is taught in “ schools 
and families’?! Mr. Wornum, whose endeavours to 
produce cheap pianofortes have given considerable 
impulse to the manufacture of piccolo instruments, 
sends a piccolo in walnut and a semibichord grand. 
Messrs. Hund and Son, of Ebury-street, Pimlico, 
exhibit a lyra pianoforte, which, in addition to a 

rand check action, has a new description of pedal, 
& which the shifting on to one string to produce a 
piano effect is wholly avoided. The back or lyre of 
the instrument is turned towards the centre of the 
room, enabling the performer to face the audience. 
The tone is brilliant, and the touch pleasing. 
The pianofortes in the medieval department ap- 
ear to be worthy of the age: plenty of outside show, 

ut little in the interior to warrant it. 

The foreign pianofortes certainly cannot be said to 
equal those of our own country. They are not so 
well finished in their mechanical departments, and 
their tone is more rocky and less musical. ‘The touch 
is gag ath but this is a matter of taste, and it is 
perhaps better adapted to the foreign mode of playing 
the instrument, Although the Belgic pianotortes, 
se far as touch and equality are concerned, are far 
superior to anything in the foreign department, 
on the whole the French occupy the next place 
in importance to our own. Erard, in addi- 
tion to that already noticed in the nave, sends 
five more, which offer no peculiarity worthy of 
remark, except that it appears very absurd thus to 
turn the Crystal Palace into a warehouse. Herz 
exhibits a grand and a semigrand, with both of 
which we were greatly disappointed. We were pre- 

ared to find them exceedingly confidential in tone ; 

ut we had anticipated aaaaking a little less toy- 
like from so celebrated a maker. ‘There are some 
excellent specimens of buhl work and marqueterie ; 
the principal of which are an elegant cottage in tulip 
wood and marqueterie by M. Moutal, an exceedingly 
rich and beautiful instrament by M. Van Ovenburg, 
and a beautiful piccolo in marqueteric, with orna- 
ments in the style of Louis XIV., by Detir and Co., 
the Working Pianoforte Makers’ Association of Paris. 
The tone and finish of these instruments are equal to 
anything in the foreign department, and it shows 








the power of codperation when we find that this 
working-men’s association have, in addition to the 
two specimens sent to the Exhibition, already com- 
pleted and sold two hundred and twenty-five piano- 
fortes!’ M. Herding and M. Aucher exhibit metal- 
framed pianos, We do not perceive any advantage 
in these metal-framed instruments, They have gene- 
rally a harsh tone and an unpleasant vibration, and 
though much softened by M. Herding, the objection 
is not wholly removed. M. Aucher’s pianos, with 
movable keys, offer an advantage in point of space, 
more than nullified by the risk of variation in the 
balancing of the keys. They have not the power we 
anticipated from report, and the medium notes are 

oor and thin. M. Pape, who has introduced several 
important improvements which have been adopted by 
our own country, exhibits specimens of his console 
pianofortes. M. Mercier’s specimens of cottage 
pianofortes possess great beauty and purity of tone, 
but the touch is not equal to English pianos of the 
same form. M. Souffleto has, besides two pianos, a 
most beautifully worked rosewood oblique instru- 
ment, which proves him a worthy disciple of MM. 
Rollet and Blanchet. M. Scholtus exhibits a very 
improved pianoforte with iron cramps, which doubt- 
less has the proposed effect of keeping the instrument 
intune. M, Scholtus has yet, however, to produce 
an instrument equal to his competitors, when his own 
peculiar adaptation would prove valuable. M. A. 
Bord exhibits a very magnificently toned grand 
pianoforte of seven octaves. There is no show about 
this instrument ; but we should prefer it to any in the 
French department. 

In the Austrian room is a very beautiful cottage 
Ss with or-molu figures on each side, and 

uhl work of exceedingly chaste design and execution, 
In the gallery there is also a grand of American 
maple, with a border of wood mosaic. 

From Belgium are a number of instruments, but 
they are principally copies of Frénch manufacture. 
The principal in this department is a grand, by L. 
Sternberg, whose pianos are a perfect luxury to play 
on, They have ee the impress of Thalberg’s name 


Messrs. Jenkins and Son, 10, London-street, | in toben of theix superiosity. 


In the States of the Zollverein and the North of 
Germany are some pianofortes, which, though 
they do not possess any qualifications worthy of a 
special remark, are, nevertheless, creditable manufac- 
tures. 

In the American department are several instru- 
ments, whose tone by no means answers to the ex- 
pectations held out. ‘The square, by Nunn and 
Clarke, is the best in this department. ‘There is a 
double pianoforte, a horizontal grand, having a set of 
keys at each end, with separate sets of strings, 
though with one sounding-board, Thus, two or four 

erformers, can readily play on the same instrument. 
The finish of this pianoforte is most extraordinary, 
It is a complete go-a-head manufacture. In the 
open work of the interior, the French polished 
surface is soiled by the fibre of the carelessly 
wrought interstices, while the coils of wire round 
and in the vicinity of the pins remind one rather of 
some clumsy machinery on shipboard than of an in- 
strument for a lady’s boudoir. There is a novelty 
called the ‘Piano Violino,” the invention of Mr. 
J.S. Wood, of Virginia. It is a curious and inge- 
nious instrument, By a kind of treadle, beneath the 
piano in the vicinity of the pedals, four bows at the 
back are set in motion, which pass over the strings 
of a violin; the keys of the piano when played on 
depress these bows, which are guided in a groove, 
and the corresponding note is produced on the violin. 
The most surprising part is, that the most difficult of 
instruments should thus be played mechanically ; 
but there is a monotony of tone and an absence of 
expression which prevents the instrument from be- 
coming more than a mere curiosity. In musical in- 
struments the United States certainly do not shine. 


The pianofortes, as a whole, must be taken as ex- 
hibiting the exact position of the manufacture at this 
moment in the various countries, rather than the ca- 
pabilities of pianoforte making. Where an attempt 
has been made to produce anything for the occasion 


(with theexception of the Mess:s.Kirkman’s miniature | 


instrument), the task has been handed over to the 
cabinet-maker rather than: the pianoforte-manufac- 
turer. There has been rather a desire to show how 
gaudy a case could be made than to exhibit what 
powers could be effected by a pianoforte if people 
were content to give the price. We have plate-glass 
pianos, pianos in brass cases, pianos of choice woods 
surfeited with gilding and or-molu. 


mate mode? With the exception of those of the 
Messrs. Kirkman and Messrs.Addison, which we have 
already indicated, we have nothing of the kind. Ma- 
nufacturers have been aiming to please the eye with 
an instrument especially designed to delight the ear. 


THE FETES OF PARIS. 
International entertainments have not in any age 


surpassed the series of fetes given 2 city of Paris 
to the city of London in honour of the Great Exposi- 


tion, 
Early on Friday morning, the Ist of August, three 


Where is the | 
piano which puts forth its claims in the only legiti- | 


trains bore away the English party, after considerable 
scrambling for seats, and immense anxiety respect 
luggage. The arrangements of the railway are 
reported to have been none of the best; and to have 
caused great despair among the ladies, and positive 
vexation among the gentlemen respecting the safety 
of their dresses respectively. A rapid ride landed 
all the company in security at Folkestone; where 
two steamers waited to convey the guests to Boulogne 
On bourd these vessels were the mayor, sixteen alder. 
men, a few common council men, the royal commis. 
sioners, the executive committee and a few of the 
jurors. The citizens, it is rong oes had with their 
customary disinterestedness demanded so man 
invitations that several eminent jurors could not be 
invited, The passage across the channel was not 
without its incidents. First the ladies, then the 
gentlemen bowed to the influence of the ocean, The 
lord mayor succumbed without a murmur, Even 
aldermen turned pale. Mandarin Keying, from 
the Chinese Junk, devised many expedients to 
evade the penalty which the rocking waters le 
upon landsmen, In vain was it that he scientifical] 
took up his position amidships, seated low, with 
his elbows rested on his knees, and his face 
buried in his hands. Nature had her will of Man. 
dsrin Keying. But on the whole, the sons and 
daughters of Britannia bore bravely up, and stood 
out stoutly ; so that when the steamers ran along- 
side the pier at Boulogne, and their human freight 
touched once more the solid land, they were not 
much the worse for wear. 

For the first time in the history of the two coun. 
tries the vexation of passports was not inflicted, 
neither were custom-house investigations undergone, 
Carriages rapidly conveyed the guests to the station 
of the Boulogne and Amiens Railway, where a break. 
fast awaited the hungry and refreshed the fatigued, 
The saloon at the station was fitted up with crimson 
and white hangings; and a large mirror, adorned 
with flowers, reflected the whole of the room. In 
this apartment one hundred of the élite sat down, 
under the presidence of M. de St. Paul; while about 
two hundred were entertained in an outer saloon, 
Here, too, short speeches were made, international 
and complimentary toasts proposed ; English cheers, 
and the inveterate habit of ‘ one cheer more,” sa 
luting those in honour of Boulogne, the union of 
the two nations, and the prospect of visits to come. 
An amusing incident is related by the 7imes’ reporter 
who accompanied the train :— 


‘““Whiie peaceful sentiments were being exchanged 
within doors, a very neat bit of finesse was successively 
practised without. On the opposite side of the stationa 
train was drawn up, evidently about to start for Paris, 
and this the most pushing spirits, who wished to be in 
at everything, hastened to occupy. As soon as they 
were all seated, and the doors locked, a short empty train 
snddenly appeared on the near line of rails, and at the 
same moment the chief guests emerging on the platform 
took possession of it, and were, without an instant’s 
delay, hurrying at express speed on the route to Paris, 
Great was the indignation and dimay of several aldermen 
and other magnates of the day at thus being left behind, 
and on their arrival, nearly two hours later, at Paris than 
those who preceded them, their wrath burnt brightly 
against their civic chief, who could thus desert his council 
of sages, and appropriate to himself all the honour of the 
reception in the French metropolis.” 

On went the train. At Amiens a reception from 
the National Guard; refreshments of wine and bis- 
cuits; * God save the Queen”’ from a band, acknow- 
ledged by British cheers, and rapidly onward again, 
the train at one period reaching 66 miles an hour, 

It was dark and nine o'clock when the Paris ter- 
minus was gained by the train conveying the chief 
guests; the remainder did not arrive until after mid- 
night. Atthe Paris station the passengers by the 
‘train of honour’’ were received by M. Berger, the 
Prefect of the Seine, and M. Carlier, Prefect of 
Police and modern Fouché to the Party of Order. 
Mounted Republican and Municipal Guards escorted 
the carriages when they all set off for the Hotel de 
Ville, and on their progress through the Rue du Fae 
| bourg Poisonniére, along the Boulevards, down 
| Rue Richelieu, across the Place du Carrousel, and 8, 
by the quays, to the Hotel de Ville; they were 8 
| luted with Vive le Lord Maire !’’ ‘ Vive l'Angle 
1” But there was no noise compared to the 





| terre ! 
progress of a similar party through the streets of 
a In the Hotel de Ville apartments were 
fitted up for the Lord Mayor and his suite, and his 
companions found shelter, many at Meurices and 
other hotels, and numbers in hospitable quarters. 
Saturday was a great day. The Hotel de Ville, 
the theatre of so many important scenes in the his 
tory of France, feudal, municipal, and revolutionary, 
was magnificently fitted up for the banquet of the 
evening. In the Cour de Louis XIV. a garden was 
improvised, decked out with trees, flowers, fountains, 
and statues. In the Salon de la République a pretty 
little theatre was erected. And after the dinner 
grand arrangements were made for converting the 
grand hall into a concert-room. — 
The Banquetting-hall, the “ Salle des Fétes, ‘he 
superbly decorated. Fluted columns ran roun e 
| walls, and those were surmounted by flags of all na- 
| tions. The hangings of the magnificent windows 
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were of delicate amber, and arranged with exquisite 
taste. From the ceiling hung in a double row forty- 
¢wo candelabra, each bearing six wax lights. In the 
centre of one of the sides stood the chair of the Pre- 
fect of the Seine ; above it a bust of the President of 
the Republic, and over that the insignia of the pre- 
fecture and the city gracefully blended with emblems 
of peace, industry, and art; and conspicuously 
among the decorations the shield of the city of 
London. This gorgeous saloon was approached by a 
grand flight of steps, which have often rung beneath 
the wooden shoes of the sans culottes, but now 
lightly echoing to the footsteps of the men of what 
is called peace. : 
During the day the Lord Mayor had employed his 
time in seeing the lions of Paris notably the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. He was present when that famous 
Municipal Bill, authorizing the city of Paris to con- 
tract a large loan, secured upon the tolls upon articles 
of consumption, for the purpose of making public 
improvements, was being discussed. His lordship 
kept the dinner waiting an hour for him, and the 
company grew impatient. That was the first of a 
long series of failures in punctuality, disgraceful in a 
man of business, and the representative of the Led- 
gers of London. On his arrival the vast dinner, 
ronounced to be every way perfect, was served up. 
e Prefect of the Seine occupied the chair. On his 
right sat the Pope’s Nuncio, on his left the Marquis 
of Normanby. In the centre of the second table the 
Lord Mayor was placed, having M. Lanquetin on his 
ight, his aldermen, sheriffs, and others around, 
M Dupin sat opposite the Prefect of the Seine, 
flanked by Lord Granville and )”. Fould. Seated 
at the tables were the English gucsts, most of 
the French Ministers, several general officers, mem- 
bers of the Institute, members of the Assembly, the 
diplomatic corps, and the Municipal Council of the 
Seine. While the choice viands were disappearing 
under the summary and experienced treatment of 
the guests, the finest music was performed. We shall 
not attempt to describe the dinner. When it was 
over, and dessert placed on the tables, together with 
the best of wines, the speaking, judiciously cut short, 
proceeded. The Prefect of the Seine proposed suc- 
cessively the health of the President of the Republic, 
and the health of the Royal Commission, the Execu- 


tive Committee, and the International Jury of the | 


Universal Exposition. 


“In this International Congress,” he said, ‘‘ the true 


Congress of Peace—the nations meet, forgetting their | 


ancient enmities, and uniting in the presence of the 
chefs-d’auvre of all form, henceforth but one great 
family. The city of Paris will inscribe with just pride 
the 2nd of August in its municipal fasti; it is for her a 
memorable day, and her magistrates will never forget it.”’ 


: Lord Granville, Vice-President of the Royal Commis- 
sion, rose to return thanks, which he did in the following 
terms in the midst of the deepest silence :—‘‘ Monsieur le 
Préfet, messieurs, permit me, in bad French, but with 


all sincerity, to thank you, in the name of Prince Albert, | 


and of the Royal Commission, for the honour that you 
have just done them. 
impression of childhood, the ties I have since contracted, 
the souvenir that you have retained of him whose name 
I bear (/oud cheers), who consecrated so many years to 
cementing the union between England and your beautiful 
France, that he had learned to love and respect it asa 
second fatherland (renewed applause), all this, messieurs, 
makes me feel at once pride and embarrassment at having 
the honour, so little merited, of being the organ of the 
Royal Commission, at this brilliant assembly, at a fete 
whose magnificence is only equalled by the cordiality 
With which it is offered. (Cheers.) The desire had sprung 
up in England of making a trial of one of those great 
national exhibitions which had here so well succeeded, 
and which had proved so useful. Prince Albert thought 
that this idea might be enlarged and its advantages 
increased, if, at a moment when the nations were ren- 
dered so closely akin by the progress of science, and by 
the diffusion of education, they were invited to exhibit 
together their various products. It appeared to him that 
such an exhibition would serve to mark the progress of 
the en state of civilization, and that, whilst it would 
teach us to render thanks to the Creator of all things for 
the benefits which he has showered upon us, it would 
also instruct us how much we can add to our common 
happiness by the union not only of individuals but of 
nations. (Great applause.) I am specially charged by 
Prince Albert, as well as by my colleagues of the Royal 
Commission, to thank Prince Louis Napoleon and his 
Government for their anxious and valuable codperation, 
for the wise and enlightened measures which they have 
— for the purpose of dissipating prejudices which 
might still remain, and for the choice which they have 

of persons who have aided in the achievement with 
#0 much address and conciliation. (Cheers.) We have 


Worl 
that 


sindustry. We have regarded it as a great honour 
we have been able to offer to other nations a means 


Imaking their own expositions integral parts of this | 


great work. (Loud applause.) Messieurs, we also render 
thanks to the French Exhibitors for the elegance and the 


splendour which their products have given to the Exhi- 
bition. : 


Teputation for the invention and the good taste which | 


pi in their manufactures. I hope that the sacrifices 
ink and of money which they have made, will not be 
‘ € lost to them in a commercial point of view. I hope 
also that they will not feel any jealousy if we, on our side, 
Profit a little from the lessons which they have given us. 
ed and enthusiastic applause.) Our thanks are 





As for myself, messieurs, the | 





They have more than confirmed their ancient | 


| especially due to those men distinguished in the sciences, 
| the arts, and industry, that France has sent us as jury- 
| men. Our organization, as a voluntary association, has 
| made us establish rules which were contrary to their 
experience as French jurymen. They have, nevertheless, 
| not ceased for a moment the exercise of their laborious 
| functions. Noopinion has been repressed. Everything 
has been freely and frankly discussed and voted. Often 
it was French jurymen who first pointed out the merits 
of expositors of other nations. After a labour of seven 
or eight hours daily, for the space of two months, they 
have separated from their colleagues in the most complete 
| harmony, having created in England nothing but good 
| feelings and sentiments of respect. (Renewed applause.) 


Allow me, Messieurs, to say a word also with respect to | 


the visitors who have come from France to the Exposi- 
tion. Amongst them have been some of the most illus- 
trious of your literary men, of your soldiers, and of your 
statesmen. There have been representatives of those 
glorious names who, since the middle ages, have shed 
glory on the history of France and of Europe, there have 
been those bourgevis who so materially have contributed 
to the prosperity of your nation, there have been your 
intelligent artisans and your laborious peasants, all, 
Messieurs, in different degrees have displayed that in- 
telligent curiosity, that supple and lively esprit, that 
good humour, and that courtesy, which so highly dis- 
tinguish the inhabitants of this country. ( Loud applause.) 
For very many years the more distinguished men of 
each country had reciprocally appreciated the merits of 
| their neighbours; but for centuries the people, the 
| English people, had only known of the French by their 
valour and their military genius. After thirty-six years 
of peace, the Exposition of 1851 has given an opportunity 
to my countrymen of all classes to view nearly the 
intellectual and moral qualities which render the French 
so distinguished in the acts of peace (Great cheering.) 
This year, an enormous, an unexampled advance, has 
been made towards the destruction of national antipathies 
and prejudices. 1 ask pardon, Messieurs, for having so 
long trespassed upon your patience (Cries of ‘ No, no’ and 
‘ Bravo.’) I thank you from the bottom of my heart 
for the obliging attention with which you have listened 
to me, and I ask permission to drink, in a bumper of this 
wine (raising a glass of champagne), one of the most 
| delicious products of your soil—to ‘ The political, social, 
and commercial prosperity of the City of Paris.’’’— 
(Immense Cheering.) 
This speech was immensely successful. -Lord 
Granville’s clear voice and perfect accentation made 
him audible all over the room. 


M. Lanquelin rose to give, ‘The City and the 


Municipality of London,” and among a halo of 


eloquent compliments, we find the following :— 
“The presence of the Lord Mayor of London at the 

Hotel de Ville de Paris is not only a fact without exam- 

ple, but it is an event which will form an epoch in his- 


| tory, because it clears away the last roots and effaces the 
| last traces of prejudices so long kept up between two 


nations which ought ever to esteem each other. ( Cheers.) 
The two capitals—sisters, cherishing alike the en- 
| lightened intelligences they have given birth to—will 
henceforth continue to march with the greater rapidity 
and success, that, for the future, they will be more 
united.” 
The Lord Mayor returned the courtesy by propos- 
ing the ** Health of the Prefect of the Seine, and 
| Prosperity to the City of Paris.” He was obliged 
| to speak in English; and he mainly reéchoed, in 
| homely fashion, the sentiments of M. Lanquetin. 
| These matters being concluded, and the toast having 
| been acknowledged by ‘nine times nine hearty 
| cheers’’ from the Englishmen, the company retired 
| to take coffee with the ladies, proceeding afterwards, 
| some to the theatre to see a capital company perform 
| Le Médecin malgré lui, and others to listen to the con- 
cert. It was morning before the last group of Eng- 
| lishmen reluctantly quitted the Hotel de Ville. 


| ‘The next day, Sunday, the mighty fountains at 
| Versailles were to play, and eleven o'clock was fixed 
| for the opening of the performance. At that hour, 
| accordingly, the authorities were assembled together 
| with numbers of the English, awaiting the Lord 
| Mayor. But his lordship thought proper to disap- 

poimt the natives and the foreigners a second time. 
He came, at length, after the clock had struck two, 
and after * dusting his boots with his pocket-hand- 
kerchief”’ to the great amazement of the French, was 
escorted in isolated dignity around the gardens of 
the palace. He had been attending divine service 
} and lunching at the British Embassy. The chief of 
| the English guests were loud in their condemnation 








| of his conduct, and they refused to follow him in his | the Marchioness of Normanby. 


| perambulations, 


A correspondent of the Morning Posthas given aiively 
description of the fountains. He supposes himself 


| with a friend, waiting until they begin playing :— 
aot ppeented to make an English Exposition of the | 


“‘Not much of a fountain you think, though. Well 
| perhaps not, but wait. Heavens! what dazzling grace- 
ful thing was that that rose so suddenly before us? What 
a gigantic, yet lovely, form! and how exquisitely that 
| Strange mysterious drapery waves about her vague, un- 
| dulating, indefinite, but most fascinating beauty! That 
| afountain! Itis a nymph, if ever there wasone. How 
| magnificently she rose—not with a jet, or a spout, ora 
spurt, or a shoot, or anything that belongs to the proper 
water vocabulary, but with one proud sublime impulse. 
And see, on the other side, a sister greatness stands also 
| Waving graciously towards us. The two keep watch over 
that magnificent complication of erystal domes and arches 
under which we may suppose that the cunning magician of 
the gardens has imprisoned his water-spirit. Come on, 


| there is plenty more to be seen! Stream along with 
| this throng of eager, delighted, chattering, well-behaved 
| people. Do not keep your eyes fixed on that might 
| brillian at the bottom of the great avenue, but loo 
| right and left as yougo. See, at the end of each tributar 
| glade rises a fair silver column, where as we p 
| before were nothing but the green leaves and the urn of 
| stone. Here is something like a fountain, is it not?—a 
| cataract turned upside down. Whata beautiful form is 
taken by the centre giant! What an endless succession 
| of water rockets, bursting into the finest of spray! You 
| were rather contemptuous about the triumphal car and 
| the sea horses in the morning, but I see you have changed 
| your mind, 

‘* What is this? The water spirits’ ball-room. How 
charming are those cool green arches, every one lit 
up as it were, with its tall pale nymph, in rustling 
silvery garments! What are you looking sulky at? 

'You wish we had come here for the beginning of the 
Grandes Eaux. You would have liked to see all these 
shafis of light jump up at once, each like a watery Jack- 
in-the-box, only without the ugly face at the top. Of 
course you would; but then, neither you nor I is 
| Kehama, and it was our business, before all things, to 
assist at the first burst of the centre piece. Here is an- 
other old acquaintance. The mysterious looking gentle- 
man with a mighty beard and a long pair of wings, You 
were facetious at his expense this morning, and said it 
was like a Frenchman to be sitting for ever in the middle 
of that basin, and never to think of washing his face, 
| It is getting a grand washing now at all events. More 
nymphs—more shafts of light—more tall graceful 
| columns—more bubbling urns. ‘ Water, water, every- 
| where.’ It is like the holiday of the mischievous 
sprites who fooled the magician’s apprentice. The 
gay, sparkling, powerful creature, meets us at 
every turn, in every shape. Sometimes a great 
sheet of mingled light and cloud, which, as you 
look down an avenue, fills up all its openings—some- 
times a petulant jet-—sometimes a steady column—some- 
times from a quiet bubbling urn, pretending in hypo- 
critical modesty that that is all it can do—but always 
beautiful. Here is the amphitheatre, with the cascade 
which you saw before in its weakness, and called a poor 
thing. How do you like it in its strength? Whata 
lustrous semicircle As the stream comes glittering 
down in the sunlight, in its regular lines, it is like some 
gallant host; every stage isa company of knights in 
silver armour, a standard, all of light, waving loftily at 
the head of each. See, the silver armour is sudden) 
chequered with scarfs of every colour, for there is a fres' 
gleam of sun, and Iris has laid her bow across the stream. 
Come away, the two hours are nearly spent, and we will 
not stay to see these fair things die.” 

On Monday the President received the Lord 
Mayor at St. Cloud. The weather was enchantingly 
fine; the park delightful. At an early hour Louis 
Napoleon arrived, and proceeded at once to the 
park, giving his arm to the Marchioness of Nor- 
manby. He was in a plain dress, wearing no other 
distinctive badge than the grand cordon of the 
Legion of Honour. At about five o’clock, in a sort 
of square formed near one of the two bands of music 
in attendance, after the President had conversed 
with some private friends, the Marquis of Normanby 
presented the Lord Mayor, Sir J. Musgrove. The 
President expressed to him the happiness he derived 
from the visit of the chief magistrate of the city of 
| London, add his warm sense of the kind feeling 
| towards France manifested by the English nation. 
| The “Lord Mayor acknowledged in suitable terms 
| the honour done to him by the prince, and then 
| requested permission to present to him some 
ladies and gentlemen who accompanied him. After 
| these presentations, the President again gave his 
arm to the Marchioness of Normanby, and pro- 
| ceeded towards the centre of the park, followed by 
| 300 or 400 persons, among whom were several of 
| the diplomatic corps, and some of the generals and 
| other officers of the garrison of Paris. Refresh- 
ments were profusely supplied, and the fete did not 
| terminate until half-past eight in the evening. 

The guests were received on Monday by the Presi- 
| dent of the Republic at St, Cloud, when the Lord 
| Mayor was again dreadfully behind time. The park 
| of the Chateau was very gay; near all the notabili- 
| ties being there, except that most unfortunate of 
;men, the Lord Mayor. A luncheon was served in 
| the Orangery, when a scramble took place for re- 
| freshments, in which the French officers gallantly 
| took a conspicuous part, helping themselves at any- 
| body’s expense, tearing ladies’ lace and dresses with 
| their accoutrements, and hustling the President and 
The Lord Mayor 
| was formally introduced to the President, aiter which 
| he vanished, and was observed no more. Lord 
| Granville appears to have carried off all the honours. 

The company did not separate until dark. 

On Wednesday the Marquis of Normanby gave an 
| elegant féte at the British Embassy ; and in the 
|} evening there was a grand ball, to which 7000 per- 
sons were invited, at the Hdtel de Ville, attended 
\ by the President of the Republic. 
| The sham fight, the last of the shows, took place 
| on Wednesday, in the Champ de Mars, in presence 
| of the President of the Republic, and was exceedingly 
| brilliant. The novelty of the scene, and the fineness 
of the weather, attracted all Paris to the ground. 

In the evening, the whole of the English guests 
attended the Grand Opera, where an operatic enter- 
tainment, written expressly in honour of Great 
Britain, was given, 
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JUSTICE AT ROME. to undergo a further condemnation. Two others, 

(A SEQUEL TO MR, GLADSTONE’S REVELATIONS.) raving mad, have been carried to the hospital of 
(From La Presse of the 3rd instant.) La Longara. 

Can the system I am about to describe be cailed | The prison of San Michele contains more than 

justice? Can the following statements, of the authen- | 409 political prisoners, the Bagni, and the new prison 


April, 1850, with several of their companions in 
artist’s studio, on a charge of having canuhemal 
the “ Bengal lights,” which were letfoff at Rome on 
the anniversary of the Republic. Although, in the 
course of a domiciliary visit which was ails in their 





ticity of which I am well assured, be deemed More than 200; in the latter the politically 
credible? No! surely they were past belief, did we | 4r¢ crowded indiscriminately with robbers and assas- 
not know how the cruelty of despotism broadens, | ins. Here every new comer is subjected by the chief 
like 2 py oe from crown to base. Justice is dis- | of the community to the most disgusting offices, and 
tributed at Rome with closed doors, and upon bare if he happen to be a youth, to exigencies the most 
information. The accused is indeed permitted the revolting, if he cannot pay his ransom! This ** chief” 
choice of counsel to detend him,—only, if the advo- | of the company is an elective despot, to whom his 
cate be not to the taste of his judges, a must either , Companions award the title of Sovereign Pontiff, It 
select another, or accept any nominee of the Presi- | 18 the most distinguished thief and murderer who 
dent of the Court, for a substitute. The counsel is | attains to this supreme dignity of crime! To him 
served with the indictment; but neither he nor the _ his fellows pay imperial honours; and it is his pri- 
risoner is confronted with his accusers, or with the Vilege after meals to be carried round the yard on the 
impeaching witnesses, whose identity remains asecret | shoulders of his subjects. 
to the “defence.” Under these dark forms of trial, | _ By this despot's orders every new comer is stripped 
it may well be understood how difficult it becomes to | of his good clothes, and even of his shoes, and it need 
establish innocence; and, on the other hand, how | scarcely be added, of his money. If the victim lodge 


personal enmity or a private grudge may wreak re- | complaint with the governor of the gaol, what is | 


venge on the victim of anonymous denunciations! | the result? A perquisition by the turnkeys, who 
Yet, notwithstanding the authority to condemn at | being themselves remitted convicts, are accomplices to 
pleasure any object of their spite, these petty in- | the robbers, and never find the objects lost, The 
quisitors dare not brave the public horror of human complainant gets a murderous attack the next night, 
sacrifices: they seldom pronounce the extreme sen- | and a savage beating for his pains. If in this pesti- 
tence. But if their victims escape the headsman’s ‘lent utmosphere, or from ill usage, a prisoner fall 
axe or the auto-da-fé in the public square, they are | seriously ill, he is carried to the infirmary, where the 
not spared the moral and physical tortures of the assistant-surgeons and dressers are also robbers and 
ye and of the dungeons, in which a Power of , @8sassins of repute, to whom Valori, the senior physi- 
arkness, on the pretext of a necessary delay in | cian, and Baccelli, the chief surgeon, delegate their 
framing the indictment, claims the right of inde- | authority and their functions. 
finite detention, and so deals out, drop by drop, the | _ In the midst of all these tortures, and all these 
lingering anguish of a cruel death; and all this | daily and hourly moral and physical degradations, 
savagery is ‘ fulfilled,” according to the jargon of | these unfortunate martyrs of their political faith 
fanatics, ‘for the greater glory of God, and of his | preserve an admirable courage, a noble dignity ; 
Church,” each is proud to suffer, and happy to die, to assure 

‘rhe Roman gaols have one common room for the | the triumph of justice and of liberty, whose advent is 
herd of prisoners, or such as have not the wherewith | at hand for all mankind, in spite of the selfish hate 
to pay for the privilege of one of the detached cells, | of Oppeessors, who would fain arrest the very 
in which each prisoner is granted a couch of straw, | dawn ! , 
ora squalid mattress, instead of the foul and putrid | ‘To such excess has reached this blind hate at Rome, 
truss which is thrown to the inmates of the segretta | that the Cardinal-Vicar has dared to suppress the 
piana, as the common room is called. A hideous | passage of the Catechism which recommends the 
sty of infection, misery, desolation, where human | Christian duty of visiting and succouring the cap- 
beings are heaped together like unclean beasts in | tives/ Nay, certain alms, and the revenues of pious 
loathsome filth ; and if trom some poor wretch despair | foundations, bequeathed for the relief of prisoners, 
extorts too sharp a cry, a hundred weight of iron is | are diverted from their destination, and employed in 
attached to his feet; but not before he has received | the service of the Jesuitical Propaganda, at home and 
a more or less severe scourging on the shoulders or | abroad. 
the loins with sticks or rods, ‘his latter punishment, | Here are the names of a few prisoners, actually 
as humiliating as it is savage, is called the Cavaletto, | detained at this moment, or condemned, on political 
and in the “ good old times,” was inflicted publicly | accusations :— 
on men and women naked. ‘The squeamish decency Silvestre Campetti, of Rome, has been in gaol for 
of the present governors of Rome no longer daring | more than a year, kept in solitary confinement, and 
to make a public show of this revolting cruelty, they | in irons. He suffers all the tortures of starvation, 
make amends to their sense of duty by confining it to | a8 the allowance of bread and water is barely suffi- 
the recesses of the gaols. No other mitigation of the | cient to prevent his escape—through death. The 
sufferings of captives can these successors of the | pretext for accusation is, that it in his power to give 
Apostles devise than to restore the ignominious | information of a pretended Republican plot, of which, 
atrocities which the Republic had found time to | throughout his agonies, he persists in asserting en- 
suppress, in abolishing by the same decree capital | tire ignorance. . 
punishment. Not content with restoring, they aggra- Bonafede Ippolito di Fuligno was arrested in a 
vate; before the Republican régime, the weignt of | café, notwithstanding a safe-conduct from General 
iron attached to the prisoners’ ancles was only fifty | Kostolan, and a passport delivered to him by the 

ounds; it is now increased to ninety-six. No | police. He is detained in prison, and treated with 
ote ea can give a just conception of this heart- | the same barbarous rigour as Campetti, and on the 
rending spectacle of all the tortures of humanity | same pretext of a fabricated plot. 
driven to despair, humiliated, degraded, debased by | Ermand Clavari de Rubino, ex-commissary of po- 
the most ignoble usage, in this ward, or rather in this | lice of Rione du Borgo, at Rome, was arrested at 
cavern, reeking with deadly mephitic exhalations, Urbino and brought back to Rome, kept in solitary 

Passing from the segretta piana to the detached | confinement, and forbidden to write to his family, or 
cells you find two prisoners shut in each, ‘These | to receive news of them, Up to this day he has not 
cells are about 8 ft. 11 in. in length, 7 ft. 7 in, in | learned the cause of his arrest. 
breadth, and 7 ft. 10 in. in height. The allowance nt of Cremona, physician-in-chief of the mili- 
of air is barely sufficient for one man’s life, where | tary hospitals, who had only remained at Rome at the 
two are buried alive, devoured by fever and by the | instance of General Levaillant, in charge of the 
vermin that fester where the iron has lacerated and | wounded Lombards, was arrested and thrown into 
torn. prison, where he still remains. 

It is thus that a government of priests “ obtain Bernardino Federici, of Monte-Rotondo, advocate, 
the scaffuld’s aim by means more cruel than the | was arrested and condemned to the galleys for five 
scaffold, and without the outcry which the scaffold | years, on a charge of profunity and impiety, he 
would create.” As to the wards destined for pri- | having when suffering from a cold in his head, 
soners “at large,”’ or those who are confined by night | coughed and cleared his throat in the parish church, 
only, and who in the daytime have the privilege of during the sermon ! Now, as he passed fora * Li- 
walking in the inner court, these rooms designed to beral,’’ this fit of coughing was imputed to him as an 
hold ten prisoners each are made to hold twenty, | insult to God and to His minister, and such is the 
Think of the agonies to be endured by these unhappy | crime fur which he is condemned. 
men, pent up during the suffocating heats of a Roman Scipione Amict was imprisoned with his father on 
summer, in a den to which light and air can only | a charge of Liberalism, ‘They leave two young girls 
pierce through one solitary crevice placed at a height | (one aged thirteen and the other nine years) in most 
of nearly seven feet from the ground. The only | dreadful distress. The young man is dangerously 
relief to be obtained in this pestilential furnace is by | wounded and ill from the intolerable brutalities of 
their mounting upon each other's shoulders in turn | the vile desperadoes with whom he was herded in 
to gulp a faint and momentary breath of stifled air, | the gaol. 

The allowance of food to each prisoner is sixteen Michele Lucatelli (capo popolo) of Rione dei 
ounces of bread daily, two ounces and a half of meat, Monte, at Rome, is incarcerated on an accusation 
weighed raw, and three ounces of bouillon; the meat | which entails ipso facto, he is informed, excom- 
and the bouillon are replaced on fast days by vege- | munication. They refuse to tell him his crime: and 
tables boiled in salt and water, Only once a month | no judge will examine him, for fear of incurring ex- 
can they receive a visit from relatives or friends ; | communication by a sort of infection, from mere con- 
and then they must speak with them through a | tact with the accused. By this unheard-of denial of 
double grating, and in the presence of two gaolers, | justice, a man must rot in gaol, uncunvicted, uncon- 
Within the last few days six prisoners have literally | demned ! 
died of starvation in their cells. ‘Iwo attempted Droesti, Sabatini, Duart, Bruni, Catenacci, are the 
suicide, and have been put ip irons for the attempt, | five young men who were arrested on the 30th of 











pr » and lasted three hours, not a vestige of 
| proof was discovered in support of the charge, th 

| were chained and plunged into prison, The judges, 
| accompanied by sbirri and carabiniers, paid a second 
visit to the studio, which had been left open all night ; 
and in that second perquisition, in the. absence of 
the accused, was found the powder, fusées, and matches 
| they had sought in vain for on the previous day 
It was on these materials for conviction, which con. 
stituted a simple misdemeanour and not a crime, and 
which, by common report, had been introduced into 
the studio during the night, that these young men 
were sentenced to the galleys for twenty years, Thi 
sentence, it should be added, is not founded, even 
ostensibly, upon any criminal act: it refers neither 
to Bengal lights, nor to fusées, nor to powder: it 
rests on the simple and sole consideration, .* that 
under present circumstances, it is requisite, by a 
severe punishment, to put a stop to the subversive 
manceuvres of factious men.’’ In such haste was 
the court to detiver this iniquitous sentence, that they 
pronounced it without waiting for their own official 
nominee to present the defence of the accused. 

These youths, at first incarcerated in Fort St, 
Angelo, were transferred to the prison of St. Michael 
after the escape of the accused Offreduzzi. On that 
occasion the young Droesti, on the bare suspicion of 
| having assisted the escape, had to unilergo the 
cavaletto. He was then plunged into a dungeon, 
from which he was only dragged after fifty-two days 
to the Infirmary, reduced almost to a skeleton bya 
wasting fever, and by the lacerations which ninety. 
six pound weight of iron attached to his feet night 
and day had worn into the flesh, and the crawling 
vermin had made festering sores ! 

Another prisoner, who had complained of the 
gaoler for striking him brutally with the heavy 
| keys because he returned to his cell but slowly, 
| was condemned to the cavaletto, and then to fourteen 
| days of solitary confinement in a dungeon, and in 
| heavy irons, An old man, after three months’ earnest 
| entreaty, had at length obtained permission to visit 
| his son, who was in prison as a Republican, The 
| sight of his lean and famine-wasted son, who looked 
like a walking spectre, made so painful an impression 
upon the old man that he was seized with a convul- 
sive nervous attack, and carried out of the prison 
dying. The son, betrayed into some hasty expres- 
sion at this sad seizure, was thrown into a dungeon 
and loaded with irons. 

It is two prelates of the Church of Jesus Christ, 
Monsignori Matteucchi and Benvenuti, the one Sec 
cretary of the Consulta, the other Fiscal General, 
who are the directors, the ingenious designers of these 
refinements of cruelty towards miserable prisoners; 
and it excites wonder that thelr victims should re- 
pulse with indignation their ironical message of 
charity and mercy, and that in their despair they 
should strike or insult their relentless persecutors 
when they dare to present themselves in their 
forlorn abode to gloat over the tortures of captivity! 

And it is at Rome, in the capital of the Christian 
world, in the midst of the traditions and _ relies of 
the great Apostles of universal charity and freedom, 
that human beings of all classes of society, men of 
property, merchants, advocates, officers of all ranks, 
and young men of exalted patriotism are barbarously 
thrown into dungeons of filth and infection, and sub- 
jected to the most cruel tortures, moral and physical 
—for why? because, forsooth, they trusted and be- 
lieved in the solemn promises of a Sovereign Pontiff, 
of a man who calls himself the Vicar of the Incarnate 
God who died for the emancipation of Humanity! 
It is in these prisons of Rome that fresh and stain- 
less youths are forced to provoke solitary confiae- 
ment by any breach of discipline, even to violence 
and insult, as an escape from the intolerable pollu- 
tions of the abandoned convicts with whom they are 
herded: pollutions of which some have died and 
others have prayed for death as a rescue from inde 
cribable disease! It is at Rome that a judge refuses 
to interrogate a prisoner, for fear of contact with an 
excommunicated person ! It is at Rome that honou! 

able women and pure girls are forced to prostitute 
en to the persecutors of their husbands ot 
their fathers, to obtain their liberty, or, if only some 
respite and alleviation to their sufferings, whilst 
| others become the instruments of denunciation against 
their friends, relatives, and neighbours, as the only 
| means of obtaining some relief from an inquisitorial 
| police, and the only escape from starvation for them: 
| selves and their children ! 
‘This is what the ‘ Party of Order” call the » 
| éstablishment of legitimate authority ! O Liberty: 
Emite pe GrraRDINe 











CONTINENTAL NOTES. ee 
Apart from the Parisian fétes, French news is with- 
| out interest; the notable event being the decision of the 
| Assembly, by 335 to 288, authorizing the city of Paris 
to contract a loan of fifty millions of francs, for the 


| purpose of building new markets and continuing the 
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Rue de Rivoli. As we intimated last week, this 
measure appears to be dictated by the fears of the 
wers that be of the coming winter, and intended 
to provide employment for the Parisians. We must 
reiterate that the securities of the loan are the famous 
octroi, or tolls on wines and spirituous liquors 
levied et the barriers of Paris. Consequently, the 
or will, in a great degree, provide the labour fund. 
King Frederick William of Prussia has been tra- 
yersing the provinces, inaugurating railways and 
receiving municipal deputations. It is reported that 
all the latter were kindly noticed, except that of 
Stuttgard, which played so remarkable a part in 
48 and'49. After having inspected the troops now 
in garrison in Stuttgard, and the rifle companies of the 
sivic guard, he was invited by the syndic of the 
own to partake of a breakfast, which the magistrate 
had prepared for him ; but the courteous monarch 
“by the grace of God”’ positively refused, telling 
she deputation ‘‘ that he only came to muster his brave 
troops, but never would enter the town nor forgive 
the disloyal behaviour of the inhabitants during the 
year 1848, that he well knew there were honest 
hearts in the town, and that these had been intimi- 
dated by aset of scoundrels, but that loyal subjects 
ought not to be intimidated by such.” The King 
of revoked constitution repeated this term with ve- 
hemence. The syndic replied that the inhabitants 
could justify themselves. ‘I wish you could,” 
returned the King. An adjutant put an end to this 
scene, which seemed deeply to move the monarch’s 
jrascible temper, by requesting the deputation to 
withdraw. Having thus disposed of the Stuttgard 
rebels, the faithful monarch went to witness the 
eclipse at Kénigsberg, which appears to have been a 
remarkably fine performance. It was total; the &tars 
shone; the corona was seen for two minutes; the 
thermometer fell three degrees; birds and plants 
performed nocturnel operations ; dogs barked, and 
cocks crew before and after. 
The German Diet gives some signs of life. In the 
Zeitung for North Germany, a brief abstract is given 


ofa proposition, made jointly by Austria and Prussia | 
to the Diet, for systematically remodelling the con- 


stitutions of all the German states, so as to bring 
them into harmony with the confederation, The pro- 
position runs thus :— 


“The repeatedly so-called fundamental rights of the 
German People, proclaimed in the project of a constitu- 
tion for the Germanic empire under the dates of December 
27, 1848, and March 28, 1849, can neither be regarded as 
valid as a Jaw of the empire, nor be considered as bind- 
ing on the separate states as a part of the imperial law, 

“These rights, therefore, are hereby declared to be 
abolished in all the confederate states. 


‘‘ Those German states where, in particular, laws have | 


been passed on the basis of these so-called fundamental 
rights, are commanded to set aside these laws whenever 


they are in contradiction with the laws of the Con- | 


federation, or with the objects aimed at by the federal 
legislation.” 

Meanwhile the Prussian Government, not admiring 
the press law in existence, suppresses papers in viola- 
tion of it. 
the present year, no paper can be permanently sup- 
pressed till sentence has been passed upon any offence 
it may have committed by a law tribunal, the Gov- 
ernment have, nevertheless, summarily suppressed 
the Treves Zeitung (nobody knows for what), without 
bringing against it any specific accusation, and with- 
out any process of law whatever! 

An occasional correspondent of the Daily News gives 
astartling account of what is called the ‘ Invisible 
Government” in Italy. After recounting his own 
adventurea in Rome ; how the “ Invisible Govern- 
ment’? objected to his smoking, and the French 
command to his carrying a stick much thicker than 
a straw, and the Papal police, guarded by French 
soldiers, keeping him two hours at the barriers ex- 
amining his passports, he proceeds :— 

“The ‘Invisible Government’ I found to my surprise, 
to be an extensive and complete organization, pervading 
Italy, but more peculiarly developed in Lombardy and 
Romagna, having for object Italian unity and independ- 


ence, and possessing its funds, revenues, arms, soldiers, | 
Mysterious, but unfailing in opera- | ae 
| Mr. Dallas seconded the nomination. 


agents, and police. 
tion as the Vehmgericht of thé middle ages, it differs from 
the Vehmgericht, trom Carbonaroism, and all other 
Previous associations that I know of, in this respect, that | 
a whole nation seems conspiring. 
three out of four individuals in Rome and the chief parts | 
of Romagna are enlisted in this society, and daily proofs | 
are afforded that the conspiracy pervades every depart- | 
ment of the state, the police, the army, the post-office, 
and the very antechambers cf the Vatican. 

“Itis on this account that the whole Papal garrison, | 
except some companies, wasrecently turned out of Rome. 


t has its regular press, distributing thousands of its fly- | 


ing sheets with all the regularity which attends the deli- 
Very of a London paper ; yet so extensive are the ramifi- 
cations of complicity, that neither press, prin‘er, writers, 
hor distributors, have ever yet becn seized, 
the police said the other day, in answer to the reproaches | 
of Cardinal Antonelli, ‘ Formerly we watched the Libe- 
tals; now we are watched by them.’ No arrest is ever 
effected which has been a few hours preconcerted, and no 
denunciation is made without the name of the denun- 
—— transpiring, so accurate and extensive is the know- 
edge of the Invisible Government. In any flagrant case 
assassination overtakes the accuser, 





By the press Jaw of the 12th of May of | 


I — believe that | 


This is shocking ; 


but it must be admitted that the flogging of women by 
the Austrian Commander has ceased since the warning 
posted on the walls, and the death of the Com- 
mandant of Lodi for disregarding it. Nothing, in 
fact, but the strong reprobation of this ever-recurring In- 
visible Government, which haunts us everywhere and all 
things here, prevents the extension of this mode of retri- 
bution into Sicilian vespers. This mysterious agency 
seems to have secured a subordination as wide as its ex- 
tension. Iam credibly informed that its levies in Ro- 
magna are regimented and officered, and I know that its 
revenues in the form of a national loan are regularly 
levied to meet its current expenses and provide a store of 
arms and ammunition for the day of insurrection.” 

These statements, we believe, may be received as 
generally accurate. And, now, what will English- 
men, who worship de facto authorities and popular 
government, conclude? Will they still hold fast by 
the English reactionary journals, and believe that the 
people of Italy are averse to independence, and that 
the National party are a mere faction ? 





LIMERICK ELECTION. 

Lord Arundel and Surrey was returned for Limerick 
without opposition on Friday week. He was proposed 
by the Reverend Father Brahan, parish priest of St. 
Mary’s, and seconded by Mr. Monsell, M.P. Each 
stated, as his reason for proposing Lord Arundel, that 
it was necessary to accept the challenge of the Mi- 
nistry and avenge the insult offered to the Catholic 
faith, In this hour of triumph for the Catholic 
clergy, an opponent came forward, a Catholic also, 
to put in a word for Young Ireland. The Reverend 
Father Kenyon had no sooner begun speaking, than 
he offended his audience by alluding to the noble 
candidate as the “‘ many-named Earl of Arundel and 
Surrey.”” When silence was obtained through the 
interposition of another priest, Father Kenyon pro- 
ceeded to object “ heart and soul,’’ not to the senti- 
ments of the proposer and seconder per se, but to 
their introduction in an electioneering contest. It 
was not a place, he said, to profess religious senti- 
ments and religious principles, 

**The very same course would induce the Turk to ad- 
vocate his system—the same course would make the 
Presbyterian, or the Church of England minister advocate 
his system. (Renewed clamour, in the midst of which 
the speaker sprang up on the desk and seemed determined 
to maintain his stand, while a tempest of groans, cries of 
‘ put him down,’ ‘ throw him out,’ and other threatening 
exclamations raged around him.) 

Lord Arundel interfered. The Reverend Mr. Quade 
declared that he was ashamed of the men of Lime- 
rick. Father Kenyon took advantage of a lull in the 
tempest, but he had not said a dozen words before 
the row again began; whereupon the Father called 
his audience “ well-meaning but besotted fanatics”’ ; 
and then the uproar rose higher and higher— the mob 
making menacing gestures at the speaker. Two other 

mediators intervened; and the Father got launched 
| again. He began several times asking-——-Who is this 
Lord Arundel? but he had not made much way before 
the tumult recommenced. Amid great interruption 
he perorated as follows :— 
| © Oh! that vile bigotry, talking to you as Catholics in 
this question, when the true question is that of Irishmen 
against Englishmen, (No, no) Do you forget when the 
best and bravest Irishmen, unfortunately for themselves 
—do you forget when Smith O’Brien—( partial cheers, 
mingled with groans, hisses, and cries of * You shut the 
door against them,’ ‘ You ran under the bed’)—will you 
insult him now in exile by returning an Englishman lord, 
merely because he is a Catholic ?— 





| ‘ O servile race, in what folly lost, 
Who truckle most when treated worst!” 


(Renewed clamour.) Although a Catholic—an unworthy, 
but a faithful one—I protest, as an Irishman, against 
your calling an English lordling torepresent you. (Cries 
| of * He’s welcome.’) 1 intended to have voted for Mr. 

tussell—(groans.),—because he is an Irishman, with an 
| Irish heart; but seeing that 1 may not vote as I intended, 
| 1 beg to propose as arepresentative for this city, a Roman 
, Catholic whose sentiments I admire and whose lineage 
| I can trust—General Sir Charles O'Donnell. ( Tremen- 
| dous — in the midst of which the reverend gentleman 
retired.’’) 





This was 

not to be borne. All speaking for a time was put an 
/end to, The mob charged and carried the tribune by 
assault, Lord Arundel and the priests defending Mr. 
Dallas from the foe. The Sheriff called for a show of 
hands, and declared Lord Arundel and Surrey duly 
elected. 

Lord Arundel then addressed his constituents after 
the usual fashion of elected members. One passage 
in his speech, of personal interest, we subjoin :— 

‘“‘ There was only one observation more which he felt 


called upon to make, and that was in reference to his |! 


| ape to consist mainly of the new Keform 


late predecessor, Mr. John O’Connell. (Great cheering.) | 


honour—too high independence of spirit—to enter into 
| such a pettyfogging intrigue. (‘ Hear, hear,’ and cheers.) 
Mr. O'Connell, to the best of his (Lord Arundel’s) belief, 
had no notion of his determination to resign the repre- 
sentation of Arundel until he had received 
his late constituency in the newspapers.” 


| 


e address to | compare the will- 
\ 


In the evening there were a multitude of bonfires, 
bands and pipers paraded about, attended by banners 
and blazing tar barrels, and accompanied by a shout- 
ing populace. An effigy of Lord John Russell was 
borne through the streets, and afterwards burnt, by a 
party of youths fantastically clad. 





MINORITY CHURCH RATES. 

A Local Committee at Brighton have issued the 
following appeal to the public, on “ the Brighton 
Minority Church Rate, and the new judge-made 
ecclesiastical law.” 

“ By the decision of Sir Herbert Jenner Fust, judge 
of the Court of Arches, given on the 17th ultimo, the 
libel in the cause of ‘Cordy and others v. Bentley,’ has 
been admitted to proof. This decision is of national 
importance, and involves questions of great moment. 

“In the Braintree case, it was decided by a majority 
of the judges, that ‘ where a rate was refused, it might be 
made by a minority of the vestry, provided that the 
articles for which it were made necessary for the 
support of the fabric, and for the decent celebration of 
Divine Worship.’ That decision has been taken up to 
the House of Lords, and a strong opinion is entertained 
by sound lawyers that it will be reversed. 

“ The judgment in the Brighton case goes infinitely 
further. In effect it declares, that a minority (however 
small) may make a church rate to defray any charge for 
ornaments or luxuries which the whim or caprice of the 
Romanist party in the Church of England shall suggest. 

“Such a decision will not passively be submitted to ; 
and as it is obvious that this must lead to protracted and 
expensive litigation, the Brighton Committee, having 
themselves largely contributed to this fund, now confi- 
dently appeal for pecuniary support to all those persons 
throughout the kingdom who are opposed to any further 
encroachment, by means of ‘ Judge-made Ecclesiastical 
Law,’ on the constitutional principle of government by 
majorities. 

“ Subscriptions are, therefore, my | solicited, and 
will be received, in London, at the Royal British Bank, 
Tokenhouse-yard; and by Charles Gilpin, bookseller, 
5, Bishopsgate-street Without; and, in Brighton, by 
Messrs. I. G. Bass and Co., Treasurers. 

* Joun Ngetson Govutrty, 

“ Tsaac Bass, 

“ WILiLiaM ConINGHAM, 

“ Artuur H. Cox, Hon. Sec. 


The cause alluded to in the first paragraph, was 
one for what is technically called “ subtraction of 
church rates.” 

The facts of the case are these:—In December, 
1847, a vestry was called together in the church of 
| St. Nicholas, Brighton, for the purpose of levying a 
| church rate, to provide for repairs alleged to be need- 

ful in St. Nicholas’s, and St. Peter’s, the chapel of 

ease. A rate of one oaney in the pound was de- 
manded, and refused by the large majority of 90 to 47. 
But the Vicar, who presided, declared that the votes 
of the majority were “illegal,” and “thrown away,” 
and that the motion was carried. Consequently the 
rate was e-vforced and collected, “ Mr. Bentley and 
others” refusing to pay the same. The cause 
came before the Arches Court, and Sir Herbert 
Jenner Fust gave judgment to the effect that the 
vestry had been duly called, that the rate demanded 
| was for “repairs,’’ thatthe keeping ofthe parish church 
| in repair was ‘* a common law obligation,” and could 
| not be discussed much less refused, and that there- 
| fore the rate was legally carried on the 9th of Decem- 
ber, by the minority. It is only necessary to add that 
a large part of the money demanded was intended to 
be spent in ‘ornaments,’’ which are considered 
necessary for the ‘“‘due and decent performance of 
Divine worship ;”’ and that among these ornaments 
are the following—“ bells,’’ ‘‘ pew openers,” and 
“* beadles !"” 


THE JOURNALS AND THE LABOUR 
MOVEMENT. 


Sub-Committee.” 








We have three journals, at three opposite points of 
the kingdom, writing almost simultaneously on the 
new Reform Bill and Association. The Globe, for 
instance, is ministerial in its sympathies, ineradicably 
so; but, alas, too clear-sighted to be easy under those 
sympathies in the view of actual events and future 
prospects. : 

The Globe is delighted at a session expended on 
nothing but the Anti-Papal effort, and also at “ this 
suspension for a season of our constitutional machi- 
nery,” because it “imparts an additional solemnity 
to our expectation of the performances which, we are 
assured, are to mark its restoration to active life and 
movement.” 

The “ performances” which the Globe does not 
know enough to describe, but only to reckon upo ne 
ill, 

he nation will be glad to hear that the Globe rates 
t very highly :— 

** Lord John Russell’s promise of anew Reform Bill is 





| He understood it had been stated that there was a pri- | an event altogether without precedent in the history of 
The chief of vate understanding between him and Mr. O'Connell | this, or, we might almost add, of any nation in modern 
with regard to the representation of Limerick. His reply | times.” 


| to that was, that Mr. O'Connell was a man of too hig 


“For,” says the Globe, “it would be scarcely too 
much to say that it will be the first time,” &c., all 
previous reforms having been harbingered by a long 
antecedent struggle. We are thus called upon to 
of the living statesman with the 
achievements of the Long Parliament, the Revolution 
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of 1688, and the Reform Bill, to say nothing of all 
the events that have happened to “ any community.” 

There is another reason, however, why we may 
expect a Reform Bill at the hands of the Whigs 
within about six years :— 

“ The Reform Bill of 1832 was again in a great measure 
looked on as the liquidation of a debt with which the 
Whigs had charged the fortunes of their party during a 
quarter of a century of Opposition.” 

Thus the Whigs pay their debts once in a quarter 
of a century, which would make the next instalment 
due in "67, so that it is not too soon to begin intro- 
ducing it. 

** So, we repeat, that if Lord John Russell’s fortune 

waits on him till next spring, he will be the first English 
Minister who will have ceme forward to anticipate an 
evil day, to repair the flaws and fill up the deficiencies 
which the wear and tear of the last twenty years has 
made perceptible in his own early handiwork.” 
The statesman of the journal reduces the political 
problem to the arithmetical rule of proportion—As 
the rotten borough régime was to the Reform Bill, so 
is the Reform Bill to the coming wera :— 

“Tf, then, we obey cur own rule, and speculate on the 
next twenty years from the character that has most 
strongly marked the closing stage of the similar period 
that has followed the Reform Bill, it is scarcely rash to 
predict that what one such cycle has done for the middle 
class, the next will do for the working population.” 
Only Lord John is to take twenty years about it. 
Long life to him! for the Minister, who is now enter- 
ing on his third début, is sixty years of age. 

The Globe has now and then hinted at the possibi- 
lity of giving the working-class such a degree of re- 
presentation as would enable them to affect the com- 
position of Parliament without swamping it; and, 
with an adroit use of juxtaposition, it calls to mind 
how it has— 


fishermen, all regulated by law. The boat has so many 
shares; the nets so many; each man somany; and the 
boys have each half a share. Sometimes a man has 
nets, as wellas the owner of the boat, and then he takes 
so many shares for his nets as well as for himself. But 
this system, so long in operation, is said not to work well, 
and it has been to a considerable extent superseded by capi- 
talists paying men regular wages; for by the sharing system 
every man isa partner, and any differences that arise can be 
settled only by a chancery suit! It has frequently hap- 
pened, as we are informed, that the men will go ashore 
at some (distant place, sell their fish, drink till all the 
money is gone, and come home without a farthing; but 


ners. 3o, in favourable weather, the owner of a boat 
cannot compel them to go to sea, and the opportunity of 
a good ‘catch’ is not unfrequently lost. Sometimes one 
man belonging to a boat gets drunk, or is not disposed 
to go to sea, and all the rest of the crew and the boat are 
detained in consequence. 
man; heisa partner. This has induced some capitalists 
to build boats of their own, and to man them with a crew 
at fixed wages, and this brings them within the reach of 
the law. These boats are at sea when others are not, 
make distant voyages, and earn much better wages, on 
the average, than under the old associative system. It 


it. But we have said enough to show that even the 
associative system may be worthless, unless founded on 
sound working principles. 

Now, we hail with pleasure the above criticism, as 
being both healthy and perfectly justin itsconclusions. 


associative principles of association by the press, but 
the discussion of them. Severe strictures will do no 
harm, but much good, when, like the above passage, 
they are written in good faith. 

The Lincolnshire Chronicle sets apart space for a 
species of ‘‘ Open Council,” where any political and 
| social opinions find a place—the editor declaring him- 
| self not responsible. In this column there is a letter 





may be said that the law ought to be altered. We admit | 


What is most needed is, not the blind adoption of | late kept a stall near Apsley-house by permission of the 


| 


} 
| 


who have allowed their names to be made use of, Y 
Lacy and his wife have been turned out of Hyde. m4 


| after thirty years’ possession, without cause and wij 
| inquiry. 


he father of Lacy, now dead, ha 
terrified, it appears, by a keeper with threats mye 
that he was induced to pay him a weekly sum of 5s, 
Charles Lacy himself made some of these payments an 
falling in arrear, was threatened with having his goods 
seized for the money. He wrote to the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests for “‘ time!*’ The matter was 
inquired into, the payment stopped, and the kee Te- 
primanded. This keeper, strange to say, still holds his 


| situation in the park, while Mrs. Lacy is nearly out of her 


nothing can be done with them, because they are part. | 


senses from excitement consequent upon being turned 
out of it, and thus deprived of the means of Supporting 
her family, 

Joseph, and his wife Mary, Spicer, now living at 1] 
Lancashire-court, New Bond-street, kept a stall for some 


| years near Grosvenor-gate, within Hyde-park, by a writ. 


Nothing can be done with the | 


ten permission from the late Duke of Cambridge, which 
is now in their possession. Spicer is a man of forty-six 
years of age, a smith by trade, crippled from a cut across 
the muscles of his wrist, and has two daughters, When 
ejected from the park they were living in George-gtreet 
Oxford-street, and as soon as their landlord discovered 
that they were deprived of the means of gaining a living 
he seized their goods. They contrived, however, to save 


| their stall tent, worth seven guineas ; now pawned, from 


necessity, for 30s. They are now living in a room, with 


| a flock bed in one corner of it, two chairs and an old deal 


‘* Often noticed the stress which Lord John Russell has on the “Contract System,” by Mr. Joseph Flint, | 


laid on the importance of insuring some measure of re- 
presentation to the working-class.” 

It is Lord John’s share in this future that we | 
doubt: the Globe sees him through the lens of its | 
own admiration, If you survey the country through 
the lens of a lobster’s eye, you shall see sixty church | 
steeples where ordinary human beings who are not 
lobsters see but one; and the Globe eye we take to 
be endowed with a magnifying power equal to that 
multiplication where Lord John is the object. 

But let our safe readers, some of those friends who 
send us moderating cautions, warnings, dampers, 
and other wholesome correctives, peruse the following 
survey of the Future, and remember that it is from the 
columns of an experienced journal, which discusses 
subjects of politics ina philosophical manner, with the 
help of high attainments and much ability ; from the 
columns of a muderate paper, not even a Radical one, 
but the sole Whig organ, the Ministerial paper :— 


** As we have already said, the Reform Bill only gave | 


facilities for working out the doctrines that had taken 
possession of the ablest minds in England under the last 
years of George LV. The repeal of injurious or unpro- 
titable taxes, the abolition of the corn laws, the ameliora- 
tion of our prison discipline, the reform of our colonial | 
system, these have only filled up the outline traced in the | 
years that preceded the Reform Bill, by Mackintosh and | 
Romilly, by Bentham and Colonel Thompson, by Horner | 
and Macaulay, Without the Reform Bill, their agitation | 
might have shaken the monarchy to its centre; with it, | 
their success has been as smooth and gradual as it has | 
been sure. And on the whole, whatever we may say of | 
aristocratic influence, the entire scope of our recent | 
legislation—in trade, in taxation, in religious politics— | 
has been such as to give the freest development tothe | 
middle-class, and to their saving principle of competition. | 
But he must be a very blind observer who does not see | 

| 

| 


that the peculiar wants and sympathies of the working- 
class are attracting precisely that description of stir and 
interest which from 1820 to 1830 had concentrated itself 
upon the hopes and prospects of the bourgeoisie. It is 
impossible to enter on half the signs of the times which 
indicate such a direction in the public current of opinion. 
The precise and systematised exaggeration which the 
claims of the working-class have assumed in France, the 
modified form in which such claims are doubtingly pre- 
ferred and discussed at home, the various crude attempts 
at erecting the principle of association as acorrective of 
competition and its excesses, the tact with which these 
elements have been appreciated by theological partisans 
and philanthropical enthusiasts,—all these enable us 
to reckon pretiy surely on the general character which, 
under God's blessing, the next twenty years of our 
legislation will present, and for which every provident 
Reformer will try to insure the widest, and therefore the 
safest, scope.” 

Going south of the Metropolis, we alight upon 
the following comment on Mr. Coningham’s lecture 
on Association, in the columns of the Brighton 
Herald :— 


“Mr. Coningham alluded to the associations that 
existed in this country in Saxon times, and which have 
continue! to exist for hundreds of years in Germany, 
and still do; but most of these associations were in regard 
to lan’ to that held in common, as our commons, to a 
cer‘ain extent, still are, and in reference to forests, &c. 
&e. He referred also to the association of fishermen on 
the coast of France, and, on inquiry, Mr. Coningham 


/ question. 


himself a trader, from which we pick out the follow- 
ing remarks. The letter bears on the injurious effects 
of that system : — 
‘“©In common with others, I sent tenders to some of the 
institutions on the last contracting day; and, in order 
to test the judgments of the managers or directors, most 
of the articles which I sent in were marked at the cost 
price ; and moreover they were truly and properly 
described; not, for instance, describing a Nottingham 
lace as Brussels. I thought I stood a fair chance of 
success; but, alas! vain hope. I was completely check- 
mated; and from light which has since burst in upon 
me, I find that if 1 want to obtain a contract, I must call 
things by other than their correct names, In one of the 
institutions, the successful person tendered the ‘ best 
London soap”’ at 5s. per stone, asum, with the carriage, 
| less by 2s. per ewt. than he can buy it for, though he 

takes ten tons at a time: another article, the ‘best or 
| finest Souchong tea’’ was tendered at 33. 74d., when 
|} every man in the trade knows that this is a similar case: 
| 


again, the ** best Ja vaica coffee ’’’ at 114d. per Ib., when 
the market value is very considerably more; whilst, as to 
sugar, that may fairly be left out, as it is patent to every 
one that a profit rarely attaches to that article. From 


occur when tenders such as these are successful,—either 
the contractor contrives to live by losing money on the 
goods, or else he does not supply the institution with 
the quality and description which he contracts to do!” 
The editor appends the following note :— 
“ A letter from Mr. Flint, of Lincoln, exposing the 


this statement it is plain, that one of two things must | 


table. They have both excellent characters, and can be 
well recommended by a number of distinguished persons. 
Denis Keefe, now in Kensington workhouse, till of 


Deputy Ranger. He bears an excellent character, ig 
aged and infirm (ruptured), and was turned out of the 
park without any pretence whatever. He served six 
years in the ‘“‘ Guards,” three years on board a revenue 
cutter, and worked on the roads in the park for seventeen 
years. In this occupation he was taken ill, in considera. 
tion of which he was allowed to keep a fruit stall. Lord 
Seymour, when applied to by Lord Monteagle, refuseg 
to give him another situation. His present condition j 
wretched; he is ** breaking his heart ’’ in the workhouse® 
and was only driven to it by “‘ starvation.” ’ 

William Corderoy (blind), now living at4, Gore-lane, 
Park-place, Kensington, kepta stall in Hyde-park, near 
Prince’s gate, by permission of Lord Morpeth ; is an old 
man, with a wife and daughter in the greatest distress, 
and is himself ina dying state. The wife has now got 
permission to “ pitch ”’ a stall on the road, near Prince's. 
gate, and was obliged to leave her husband alone until 
she could ‘‘ take some money to give hima drink.” The 
day I speak of she took only 4d., and has not more than 
a shilling’s worth of cakes on her stall. She looks half- 
starved. 

These poor people shall be relieved ; but I would ask 
these nobie lords and commissioners whether they imagine 
such erying injustice will be tolerated in this country on 
the plea that the stalls might interfere with the Crystal 
or any other palace ?—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Kemptown, Aug. 2. WILLIAM CoNINGHAM, 

P.S. The site of Lacy’s stall is now occupied b 
another person, and there are several stalls or tents still 
permitted to remain in Kensington-gardens. 


A JUDGE INSULTED. 

Mr. Baron Platt has been grossly insulted, in his 
public character as ‘* Minister under the Royal Com- 
mission,’ by Sir Horace St. Paul, in his public cha- 
racter, as a servant of the Crown. Sir Horace is 
sheriff of Northumberland, and the insult consisted in 


| meeting the judge at Newcastle-on-Tyne with “avery 


evils of the contract system, will be found under our cor- | 


respondence head; the subject is really a serious one, 
and it is fast becoming a grave question, whether gross 
robbery and fraud are not fostered by the system in 
Vincent said at Peterborough, the other day, 
that the more the competitive system was developed, the 
greater would be the welfare and happiness of the people. 
For our parts we begin to feel that the competitive prin- 
ciple has not only arrived at the end of its tether, but 
that that tether is creaking and straining before the un- 
natural pressure which it has to bear. Who can say 
whether or not ‘ free-trade,’ or, in other words, the com- 
petitive principle, may not inaugurate the associative, or 


tion can be carried no further; health, morals, physical 
and spiritual life are all sacrificed to the great slave- 
driving principle. After life what will be the character 
of the resurrection? A fearful question, and who can 
answer it?” 

Will not these specimens of what diverse men are 


as an encouragement to our friends and readers who 
hold more decided and far-going opinions ? 
THE CASE OF ANN HICKS. 

[The subjoined letter appeared in the Times of Mon- 
day, to which we readily give additional publicity. ] 

Sir,— Whatever be the merits or demerits of Mrs. Hicks, 
I would submit the following cases of cruel injustice to 
the impartial consideration of your readers, and I more- 
over pledge myself to bring forward, if necessary, docu- 
mentary evidence in proof, or the persons themselves, to 
substantiate my statements :— 

Charles, and his wife Henrietta, Lacy, now living at 
13, Bury-street, Paddington, kepia fruit stall at Victoria- 
gate, within Hyde-park, for the last twenty years; and 
his father for ten years previously, by permission of Lord 








will find that that kind of association has been in opera- 
tion on this coast, long, we believe, before the Conquest. 
At this time there is a system of sharing amoug our own 


Sidney, the ranger. All these persons were industrious 
| people of unimpeachable character, as some forty of the 
} most respectable inhabitants of Marylebone can testify, 


cooperative ? This, at least we firmly believe ; competi- | 


| ministers under the Royal commission. 


thinking about in relation to social economy, operate | 


plain, not to say shabby Clarence carriage, without 
any ornament whatever, and having a rumble behind, 
in which were two footmen in plain liveries.” And 
this dreadful insult was made more poignant by the 
fact that the ** carriage mountings were plated” and 
the ‘* harness mountings in brass;’’ and there being 
no * javelin men, outriders, trumpeters, or attendants 
of any kind” nothing in short but the driver, and the 
two footmen “in the rumble.” Mr. Baron Platt 
resented the insult. In his address to the grand jury 
he said :-— 

‘* As [have the honour to address those whom I see 
before me, and in the presence of so many respectable 
individuals, I cannot leave you without expressing my 
great regret that in this great country, and in this great 
county of Northumberland, the gentry are so reduced a8 
not to show the ordinary respect and loyalty to the Crows. 
It is not merely as judges that we come here. We are 
We have the 
honour to attend before you under the commission of 
sign manual to ker Majesty ; and in this country, where 
any disloyalty or any disregard to the administration of 
justice is considered aslur, I do regret that the usw 
and ordinary garniture by which that loyalty is displayed, 


| should not have been exhibited on the present occasion, 


The High Sheriff, rising in considerable perturbation, 
said: I have been directly charged with disloyalty. 
publicly declare that ‘the accusation is unjust and un- 
founded. I amas loyal a subject as there is in any counly 
in the kingdom. 

His Lordship: I must certainly say that, asa gentleman 
of ample means, that loyalty to the Crown and respect 
for her Majes'y’s commission has not been exhibited 

“ This little episode’ the assize account continues, 
* created quite a sensation in the court, an bo 
the subject of conversation and remark during t e 
course of the day, and in accordance with his lord 
ship's desire it is said the trumpeters were sent 
to herald Mr. Justice Williams to the court on 
arrival, and on August 2 they preceded the carriag? 
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tothe court. They, however, by no means mended 
appearances, as they were not put in livery, and each 
man, with a regard only to his individual taste, or to 
the copiousness of his wardrobe, chose to appear in 
that dress which he thought most fit, and thus the 
two paraded before the carriage, one in a black suit 
and the other in colours, in most melancholy dinginess, 


down Grey-street.”” 


HORRIBLE MURDER. 

A deliberate and revolting murder has been perpe- 
trated near Eye. The perpetrator of the atrocious 
deed is a farmer named John Mickleburgh, who 
occupies about fifty acres of land in his own right in 
the neighbourhood of Thraudeston, a scattered village 
and parish in the Hartismere Hundred, three miles 
and a half north-west of Eye, He is a married 
man and has three children, the eldest of whom, a 
girl, is fourteen years of age. The unhappy creature 
who perished was asingle woman named Mary Baker, 
who for two years and a half had been in the service 
of Mickleburgh, as a general domestic servant. 
Although he was married, and his wife and family 
lived with him under the same roof, it was evident 
that he had formed a strong attachment for the girl, 
and from his rep-esentations it would seem that an 
improper intimacy had existed between them. The 
girl, however, was generally considered a well con- 
ducted person, and nothing was ever seen up to the 
periodof the tragical affair that would tend to show 
that she gave him any encouragement. On Thursday 
week, a large cattle-fair, with shows and booths, was | 
held in the village, and Mary Baker obtained per- | 
mission from her mistress to attend it, it being a | 
general holiday among the domestics in that part of 
the country. She first visited her sister, a married | 
woman named French, who, in the course of the 
afternoon, accompanied her to the fair. A young man 
named Boatman joined them, and was considered to 
be the deceased’s sweetheart. Mickleburgh having | 
learned where she had gone, also visited the fair, | 
He found her and followed her about, and seemed 
highly incensed at her talking with the young man 
Boatman. Wishing, however, to conceal his feeling 
from Boatman, he invited him with the deceased into 
a booth, kept by a person named Eastaugh, where 
he treated them to brandy and water and wine; | 
while there, the deceased's sister, Mrs. French, and 
her husband, with whom he was also acquainted, came 
in, and he called for more wine to treat them. He | 
solicited the young man Boatman to drink more freely | 
than he did, apparently with a view of ren- | 
dering him intoxicated and so obtaining posses- 
sion of the girl. Boatman, however, resisted his 
entreaties, and between six and seven o'clock | 
left the booth in company with the deceased. 
Before quitting, Mickleburgh asked the deceased 
what time her mistress expected her home. She | 
replied, ‘* About half-past nine o’clock ;”" and, after | 
they had gone, Mrs. French followed them, leaving 





| 


| have given her four inches more of it, and he hoped 
| he had finished her and she would die. The poor 
| girl survived but a very few hours. The point of the 
| stiletto had entered the cavity of the stomach to the 
extent of four or five inches, dividing all the vital 
| parts, 

On Monday, John Mickleburgh underwent an ex- 





workers wanted a uniform book of prices throughout 
the town of Wolverhampton. They called his attention 
to a manuscript book which had n left for his con- 
sideration. It had been sent to his manufactory and 
forwarded to London, where he then was; but he had 
left it behind. Rowlands, who was the secretary to the 
society of tinplate workers in Wolverhampton, said he 
would send another book. They said they had large 





| amination at the Townhall, before the Reverend T. 
Lee French and a full bench of magistrates, on the 
charge of murder. He was wretchedly dejected, and 
fainted during the course of the proceedings, 

The principal witnesses examined were the young | 
man William Boatman, Mr. and Mrs, French, and | 
some other persons; but the only additional fact that | 
came out in their statements was, that Mickleburgh 
went into one of the outhouses after he had first 
entered the room of the publichouse and had seen 
Mary Baker, and deliberately opened the knife. As 
before observed, he returned to the apartment, and 
plunged it into the unfortunate girl. The shawl, 
gown, and stays which she wore at the time were 
produced, and they bore holes in them corresponding 
in size with the blade of the knife. 

William Sayer, a licensed hawker, proved selling 
the knife to Mickleburgh between six and seven 
o’clock on the evening of the murder. He believed 

| he was sober at the time, 


Mr. Miller, surgeon of Eye, stated that he had made 


a post mortem examination of Mary Baker. He found 
| a punctured wound about half an inch long, and 
| between four and five inches in depth, at the lower 

part of the the left side of the chest, between the 
eighth and ninth ribs. It passed into the spleen, and 
into the mesentery. It caused death. 

John Baker, a police-officer, stationed at Men- 
dlesham, deposed that he was at the fair. About 





| eight o’clock in the evening he was informed that a 


young woman had been stabbed. Went to Barrett’s 
house, and found Mickleburgh seated by the side of 
John French, He told him that he was charged with 
stabbing Mary Baker, and took him into custody, 
Mickleburgh said, ‘‘ You may take me and do what 
you like with me, Ihave done what I intended to 
do, and [hope I have done it effectually; had my 


arm been a little stronger, I would have given her | 


three or four inches more of it. I have always done 
what I liked with her since she has lived with me.” 
John Baker believed he was tipsy at the time. When 
Sillett, another officer, came up, Mickleburgh said, 
‘*Ah! Sillett, you may take me.”’ He repeated the 


| wish about the strength of his arm, and said, ‘*I 


mean for revenge.’’ Hestated that he went to a stall 
in the fair, and purchased the knife ; he gave 2s. for it. 
He added, that he then went to Barrett's, and when 
he got into the house Mary Baker said, *‘ Ah! Master, 
hereamI.’’ Mickleburgh answered, ** Ah, you shan’t 
be long before you have this piece of steel.”’ He then 
went into the back-house and opened the knife. 
When it was open it was like a dagger. He also said, 
“If I have not killed her now, I hope she will die, 


her husband drinking with Mickleburgh. Some time 
having elapsed, and French not coming home, his wife 
returned to the booth, where she waited until they 
came out. Mickleburgh then addressed her saying, 
“ Tell Mary (meaning the deceased) to get home by 
nine o'clock. I will be in the meadow (alluding to 
one adjacent to his farm) just before nine, as I want 


| If she dont come to my proposals, I have got the best 


| that on the Wednesday night before his wife went to 
| Diss, Mary slept with him. Mickleburgh’s wife came 
' to see him at the station-house about six o’clock in 
| the morning. He said to her, “* Now you know all 


| brace of pistols the world ean produce.” He added, | 








to see her,"”’, He appeared much excited, and she | 
understood that if the deceased girl did not meet him 
he would be revenged. He parted with them and 
went in another direction of the fair, while Mrs, 
French and her husband proceeded to a public-house 
kept bya man named Barrett, where the deceased 
and her sweetheart (Boatman) were regaling them- 
selves. Within a short time of Mickleburgh parting 
With the Frenches he went to the stall of a hawker | 
in the fair and purchased a stiletto knife, with a blade 
some four or five inches in length and protected by a 
spring back. In the course of the next half-hour he 
visited the house where the deceased was, There 
wasa sort of village frolic going on, and all were en- 
joying themselves, the company amounting to about 
forty or fifty people. What followed will be best 
gathered from the unfortunate girl’s own statement, 
which was taken by 4 magistrate shortly after she 
had received the fatal injury. She said,—I was 
Sitting in this house alongside of William Boatman, 
with whom I had been keeping company, and my 
sister, Clara French. About eight o’clock in the 
evening my master came in, exclaiming, ‘ Ah Mary, 
T see you,’ I made no reply, nor did I observe any- 
thing in his manner to excite alarm. He left the room 
immediately, and returned in about two minutes, and 
Without saying a word he came up to where I was 
sitting and plunged a large knife into my side. I did 
not feel it until he drew the knife out, when he said, 
‘Now, Mary, you have it now.’ I saw the knife 
in his hand. Boatman was sitting by my side all 
the time. I recollect nothing more until I found 
myself upstairs in bed. I solemnly declare there has 
en nothing improper between me and Mr, Mickle- 
burgh.” Most of the persons in the room witnessed 
the occurrence. He was instantly seized. He offered 
hot the slightest resistance, nor did he evince the least 
emotion at the fearful act he had committed. He 
said that he had had his revenge, and all he regretted 
was that his arm had not been stronger, as he would 





about it; if you had died a year or two ago, this would 
not have occurred.”” John Baker searched him, and 


| found a large claspknife. Mickleburgh replied, ‘* That 


is not the knife I did it with; it was not large enough 
for her.” 

The evidence closing, the bench fully committed 
him for trial at the next assizes. The coroner's jury 
came to a similar determination, and returned a 


| verdict of “* Wilful Murder.’’ 





COMBINATIONS AMONG WORKMEN ILLEGAL 


—AMONG EMPLOYERS LEGAL. wr vertneuneie 4 -sagearh od 
Combinations among workmen to raise wages are | 


illegal ; but combinations among masters to prevent 
arise are perfectly legal. A trial of several work- | 
men for “ conspiracy’’ to raise their wages, which 
took place on the 28th ultimo, at Stafford, illustrates | 
this unequal state of the law. 

An indictment was laid against a man named | 
Duffield, and several other workmen in the employ.of 
Mr. Perry, a tinplate manufacturer, at Wolverhamp- | 
ton, for illegally conspiring to raise wages. Mr. 
Justice Erle tried the case. The main evidence for 
the prosecution was the manufacturer himself, Mr. 
Edward Perry. According to his statement, in 
April, 1850, a deputation from the National Associa- 
tion of United Trades for the Protection of Labour | 
waited on him, consisting of Mr. Peel, the secretary | 
of the above association, and Mr. Green, and Mr. 
Rowlands, all designated as “persons” by Mr. 
Perry. Green, on the part of the deputation, stated 
that their object was to “terminate the unhappy 
differences” existing in the manufactory of Perry. 
It had been previously stated in a letter that they 
intended to submit a book of prices, and that they 
did not presume to call upon him in any offensive 
manner. He replied that he was not aware of the 
existence of any differences; and that, in fact, there 
were none whatever. 

“He was told he would soon know that. The tinplate 


funds at command, raised at different parts, and that 
they had power to array the operatives of the United 
Kingdom against any master they chose. He felt a little 
alarmed, and told them he would consider of it. That 
terminated the meeting. From April to July he had 
several meetings with the delegates Peel and Green, who 
appeared to be itinerating.” 

In the mean time, Mr. Perry had contrived to en- 
gage several workmen in his service by contracts ; 
and when he had achieved this, he suddenly told the 
delegates he would have nothing more to do with 
them. ‘He allowed no third parties to interfere in 
his business.’’ To this Peel courteously replied that 
he was “ exceedingly sorry,” but things must take 
their course. He soon felt the effects of that course, 
Before the 24th of July several men, not under any 
engagement, left the manufactory. Then suspicious- 
looking people were seen about the manufactory, 
peeping round one corner of the street and the 
other, and ‘‘it appeared as though spies were 
continually watching.”” ‘He could never go out 
but he saw somebody watching.” The result 
was, that between July and December about 
fifty men altogether left his employ. He was 
almost ‘* brought to a stand still,” could not ‘*keep 
his japanners going,’ and lost between £2000 and 
£3000. He had circulated a notice that men were 
wanted, and in opposition the men issued placards 
stating that Perry paid his men from twenty to thirty 
per cent. under other masters, Such were the alle- 
gations of Mr. Perry. Under cross-examination he 
admitted that in 1825 he had altered his book of 
prices, and it had been agreed to, He generally 
asserted that he did not pay less than other masters, 
and that he was not aware of any dissatisfaction. 
One portion of his statement is too important to 
| omit :~ 





“* Was at a meeting of masters in the month of April, 
| and did not propose they should enter into a bond; never 
did anything of the sort, and never intended. He called 
the meeting at the Swan, and took the chair. It was for 
the purpose of talking with the other members of the 
trade. Six houses attended. Mr. Walton and Messrs, 
Shoolbred were there. He stated no views. He did not 
make any proposition, nor did any one else. He never 
proposed to discharge certain men. He spoke of Duf- 
field, and Mr. Walton said he was a very useful man. 
He said he was a rough fellow, and if he were in his 
(Perry’s) employ he would discharge him. He would 
swear he did not ask Mr. Walton to discharge him. He 
| did not say it would be a very good thing if the manu- 
| facturers could agree as to whom they should discharge. 
| He knew Duffield had been in the same employment 
twenty-five years; Woodnorth had, he believed, so been 
| for twenty-nine years, but he could not recollect the 
time just now. Gaunt had been a good number of years 
in the same employment, He claimed protection from 
the mayor for his men, himself, and his property.” 


} 


A meeting of the men and their employer was called 
| at the suggestion of the mayor, the delegates from 
| the National Association were present, and allowed 
| to speak by the mayor under protest from Mr. Perry. 
| At this meeting, Mr. Perry vehemently objected to 
| the interference of the mayor, would not consent to 
the dispute being referred to the mayor and the two 
| previous mayors, and behaved generally in a very 
| high-handed fashion, The meeting ended fruitlessly, 
| He further explained that he had called the meeting 
| at the Swan immediately on receipt of the letter 
| before mentioned, from the National Association, 
| At that meeting the employers are represented as 


‘“*Mr. Walton said he would not be dictated to. 
| Fearncombe said he would not be dictated to. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


| Perry's brother said he would not be dictated to, and Mr. 


Perry would not be dictated to.” 
Several witnesses were examined to prove that 


secret meetings of workmen were called, at which 


subscriptions were collected, and that men were sent 


away to various parts of the kingdom and supplied 
with money by unknown agents. Some witnesses 
swore they had been made drunk and spirited away 
to distant parts of the country before they knew what 
they were doing. One witness only spoke to a threat 
having been used to him, and that threat was merely 
that it would be worse for him if he did not go away, 


In summing up Mr. Justice Erle said :— 


‘Nothing could be more clearly established than that 
workmen were at liberty, while free from engagements, 
to enter or not into employment as they pleased, and had 
aright to agree among themselves to say, ‘ We will not 
go into any employment unless we get certain wages.’ 
One workman, perfectly free from engagements, might 
say, ‘I will not go into employ unless I havea certain 
rate of wages;’ or all such workmen might agree that, 
as ablebodied workmen, they would not take employ- 
ment unless the employer gave a certain rate; but it 
would be most dangerous if they were to extend that 
doctrine to that which was charged in this indictment, 
or if they were to suppose that workmen who thought 


| that a certain rate of wages was not sufficient had aright 
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to combine, in order to induce men in the employ of their 
masters to leave their —o for the. purpose of 
compelling their masters to raise their wages. One set 
of counts charged that the defendants conspired to ob- 
struct Mr. Perry in the carrying on of his business, by 

ersuading and inducing those workmen hired by him to 
eave his service, and so to force him toa change in the 
mode of carrying on his business. There was no in- 
timidation charged on that set of counts, Another 
class of counts charged that they conspired, some to ob- 
struct, and some to molest Mr. Perry in the mode of 
carrying on histrade. He took it that if a manufacturer 
had his capital embarked in his trade, and had accepted 
orders for execution, and any persons conspired to take 
away all his workmen, that would be a molesting him in 
his manufacture. Though workmen have the right to 
agree that none of those who make the agreement will go 
into employment unless at a certain rate of wages, they 
havs no right to molest, intimidate, or annoy other work- 
men, and there was, therefore, another class of counts, 
which alleged that the defendants conspired to force the 
workmen who were hired by Mr. Perry to leave his em- 
ployment, by unlawfully molesting the workmen who 
were so hired. Some of the counts in this set charged 
that they molested by intimidation, and others by 
threats. If they believed any of the witnesses who spoke 
to intimidation or threats, they would find them guilty 
on those counts, Another set of counts P vce that 
the defendants conspired, when workmen had contracted 
with Mr. Perry to serve him in his trade, to persuade 
them to absent themselves from his service; and the last 
class of counts charged that they conspired by making 
the workmen drunk, and by other unlawful means, to 
cause them to leave his service.” 


The jury returned a verdict of guilty on all the 
counts except those which charged threats, violence, 
and intimidation. 


A similar trial of the same men, under similar 
indictments, took place on the 29th, and lasted until 
late on the 30th. The main of the evidence was 
brought forward to prove intimidation, threats, and 
violence, and the agency of the accused in getting the 
men to leave the employ of Messrs. Perry and Son. 
The summing up of Mr. Justice Erle embodies the 
whole case. He observed :— 

** That the indictment contained several counts, which 
he would endeavour to reduce into classes. The first 
class related to the intimidation and molestation by the 
defendants of the workmen generally; the second re- 
lated to the intimidation and molestation of hired work- 
men, or workmen under contracts; the third, to the 
intimidation and molestation of the prosecutors; andthe 
fourth class, to the obstruction of the prosecutors in carry- 
ing on their business, or in forcing them to make an 
alteration init. The law he took to be clear, that work- 
men had aright to combine for their own protection, and 
for the purpose of raising wages, and he said nothing on 
the legality of other persons combining with them ; but 
a combination for the purpose of injuring another was 
altogether of a different nature. The rights of the 
working classes were conceded to the full extent advo- 
cated by the learned counsel, and workmen not 
under contracts of hiring hada perfect right to leave 
their employment; but the exercise of free will 
was equally conceded to the master by the 
law. Each of the parties had a right to promote 
their own interest. The object of the alleged conspiracy 
was to force the Messrs. Perry to adopt a book of prices, 
and if the defendants combined to effect that purpose by 
unlawful means, the indictment was sustained. The 
statute of the 6th George LV. (the Combination Act) 
prohibited intimidation of every kind, and the first class 
of counts in the indictment was framed to meet this 
offence. 
the Messrs. Perry, and observed that no direct threat of 
violence had been offered either to the persons or pro- 
perty of those gentlemen. ‘They appeared to have been 
placed in avery difficult position, and stood firmly by 
what the iaw allowed to them—viz., freedom of action. 
The book of prices prepared by the workmen appeared 
to be very fair and reasonable. Mr. Robinson, the Mayor 
of Wolverhampton, had offered to mediate between the 
parties; it might have been better for the Messrs. Perry 
to have availed themselves of that mediation, but they 
had a perfect right to exercise their own free-will in the 
matter. If, as had been stated in this case, the masters 
agreed together not to employ certain workmen because 
they were obnoxious to some of them, such conduct 
would be highly reprehensible and illegal. A placard 
signed by Peel, and emanating from the trades’ associa- 
tion, had been given in evidence, and coercive measures 
were therein alluded to. It also spoke of forcing the 
book upon the non-conforming employers.” 


The jury returned a verdict of Guilty on all the 
counts against all the defendants. We must state 
that the juries were “special.’’ Sentence has not 
yet been given, 


The following resolutions were agreed to at a meet: 
ing of the National Association for the Protection of 
Labour in London: - 

** That it has always been considered by the working- 
classes of Great Britain that the right of peaceful indus- 
trial combination for the mutual protection of their 
common interests, was amply and permanently secured 
to them by the act of Parliament, 6 Geo. 4, cap. 129, and 
they solemnly repudiate and will resist by every lawful 
means any and every attempt by any power to encroach 
upon or invalidate this their essential and invaluable 
privilege;—That this meeting, representing t:.e indus- 
trial classes of the British metropolis, has watched with 
great interest the late trials for conspiracy, instituted by 

a clique of the master manufacturers of Weieochampien, 


and from the reports of those trials which have reached 
them, they perceive with much surprise and indignation 


His lordship then referred to the evidence of | 


that an insidious attempt has been made to pervert the 
ancient and invaluable institution of the Trial by Jury 
into an engine of oppression, and a means of reducin 
the British labourer into the mere unreasoning serf am | 
tool of capital when in the hands of bad men ;—And that 
while seriously deprecating any unlawful invasion of the 
rights of capital, the intention, now for the first time 
openly avowed, of constituting ‘peaceful persuasion’ an 
indictable offence, is a violation of the spirit and letter of 
the statute law before referred to, and an intolerable 
encroachment upon the liberties of the British labourer. 
This meeting does, therefore, pledge itself individually 
and collectively to use its most strenuous efforts to furnish 
the pecuniary resources requisite for the defending this 
invaluable right, and if necessary, of carrying up their 
appeal to the highest court of judicature, and failing 
there, of commencing an active agitation through the 
length and breadth of the land, for such a legislative 
enactment as shall place upon a fair and equitable basis 
the laws relative to master and workman.” 





PERSONAL NEWS AND GOSSIP. 


The Court, which has so long sojourned at Osborne, 
arrived in town on Thursday, the Queen coming up 

tsonally to prorogue Parliament. The fétes in 
in Paris, and the extraordinary behaviour of the 
Lord Mayor thereat, have furnished infinite occa- 
sion for gossip. The Exposition, also, has supplied 
something to talk about—the immense Tee-total in- 
vasion, and the singing of a song in Welsh, which 
produced such a startling effect upon a man present, 
that before he could be secured he knocked down 
three women ! 

Sir George Grey recovers but slowly, and is still too 
unwell to transact business. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne met with an accident last 
week, being thrown from his horse. The injury is not 
very serious. He was sufficiently recovered on Monday 
to resume his official duties, though obliged to carry his 
arm ina sling. 

Foreign correspondence continues to announce that 
Mr. Gladstone’s letters are published by several papers, 
that they are read with avidity, and that they Mauve created 
an immense sensation in Italy. 

Mr. Hume and Mr. Roebuck, who have been absent 
of late from the House through indisposition, were in 
their places on Wednesday. 

Mr. Lewis Charles ‘'ennyson D'Eyncourt, of the 
Inner Temple, is appointed a police magistrate for the 
district of the metropolis, in the room of Mr. Burrell, of 
the Westminster Court, whose resignation will date from 
Thursday next, August 7.— Observer. 

Mr. Anderson, the trayedian, passed through the 
Insolvent Court this week. There was no opposition, 
except from a poor girl, who claimed a sum of upwards 
of five pounds, for the maintenance of an illegitimate 
child. This claim was settled. The Commissioner 
spoke highly of Mr. Anderson, whose books showed no 
extravagant items, and who had simply failed in a 
speculation in which he had risked and lost considerable 
capital. 

‘* Yesterday morning the Reverend Prince Hohenlohe 
officiated at mass at St. George's. A somewhat general 
expectation that the Prince would preach was disap- 
| pointed; but the assistance at this celebration of so near 





| arelative of royalty was of itself a great satisfaction to | 


| the very numerous congregation, /’rolestant as well as 
| Catholic, which attended.” 
| entire, first, because it appeared in the columns of the 
Morning Chronicle of Monday last; and secondly, be- 
cause we should like to know what “satisfaction” Pro- 
| testants could derive from the appearance of the clerical 
| prince. 

| The annual Ministerial fish dinner, in anticipation of 
| the close of the parliamentary session, was held on 
| Saturday, at the Trafalgar, Greenwich. The company 
| proceeded from Hungerford pier, at five o’clock, in the 
| steamer Waterman 12, and sat down to dinner at six 
o’clock, under the presidency of Sir Alexander Cock- 
burn. 
of the royal household were present on the occasion :— 
Lord John Russell, Lord Palmerston, Lord Grey, 
Marquis of Westminster, Lord Clanricarde, Earl of 
Morley, Lord Clarence Paget, Admiral Dundas, General 
Fox, Honourable W. Cowper, Mr. R. W. Grey, Mr. 
Baines, Lord Marcus Hill, Mr. Cornewall Lewis, Mr. 
Hawes, Sir W.G. Craig, Mr. Bellew, Mr. Rich, the At- 
torney-General, and the Solicitor-General. 








Mr. George Sydney Smythe has published in the 
Morning Chronicle a parody on Byron’s ‘Isles of 
Greece,” called the “Penal Bill.” We pick out four 
stanzas not without point and vigour :— 


‘¢ The Isle of Saints, the Isle of Saints! 
Where burning Calvin lives and reigns, 
Where raves Macneile—where Stowell rants— 
Where Lambeth whines, and Fulham feigns, 
Eternal Cant rules o’er the lad, 
And all except that Cant be d—d. 


“ Again, again! Bring screws and cords, 
For ere long we must come to that ; 
(There is a Law for Papist hordes, 
While Truro treads on Wiseman’s hat !) 
Hark, answering to the glorious call, 
How answers each bold Ex’ter Hall ! 


‘* You have the Kentish fire as yet; 
Where are the Kentish faggots gone ? 
Of the two lessons, why forget 
The nobler and the manlier one ? 
You have Jolin Russell’s letter—then, 
Why not the stake at Penenden ? 


‘“« Then place me on the Causeway’s steep, 
Where nothing but the waves and I 





| 


——ey 


May hear our mutual murmurs sweep 
In amabean bigotry. 
Fill up yon bowl—the Pope be d——d! 
We must, we will, lose Ireland !” 
The last line surely ought to have been written :— 


‘* Fill up yon bowl—the Pope be dannd! 
We must, we will, lose I er-land !”" 





Mr. Horace Greeley has been in Ireland, speci 
visiting Galway, to examine its merits ono nae 
station. 


Lord Arundel left Limerick on Friday eveni 
his election, and proceeded to Tarvoe, the pon P ys 4 
Monsell, MP. Mr. Russell, the unsuccessful candidate, 
is reported to be in London, attending the funerai ofa 
relative who has bequeathed him a large legacy, 

The Limerick Chronicle contradicts the statement that 
Archdeacon Keatinge and two other Protestant clergy. 
men had volunteered their support to Lord Arundel : 
the late election, 

The Honourable C. S. Hardinge, eldest son of Viscount 
Hardinge, is the only candidate spoken of for the seat 
vacated at Downpatrick by Mr. R. Kerr. He is a Con- 
servative, and will probably be returned without any 
opposition. 

n the Freeman's Journal, on the 2nd of August,a 
document, pertaining to matters concerning the establish. 
ment of the Catholic University, was published. It bore 
the signatures of the four Archbishops, and of three 
Bishops, with their titles set forth in full. 

A meeting was held in Galway on Wednesday week 
last, convened by the High Sheriffs of both the county 
and the town of Galway, for the purpose of expressing 
disapprobation of the report of the Packet Station Com. 
missioners. The county High Sheriff took the chair, 
and among those who addressed the meeting were 
Mr. A. O'Flaherty, M.P., Mr. Blake, M.P., and Sir T, 
Burke, M.P. 


Rumour runs that the Emperor of Austria is afraid to 
pay his promised visit to his ‘ beloved”’ people, the 
Milanese. 

Field Marshal Paskiewitsch (observe the tenderness), 
stood sponsor to a pair of Jews, who were christened on 
the 22nd ultimo in the Church of the Cross in Warsaw, 
one seventeen, and the other fifty-eight years of age. 

The Duchess of Berri, accompanied by Count Lucchesi 
and suite, has left Frohsdorf for Venice. On the 29th, 
the King of Wirtemberg arrived there under the assumed 
name of Count von Teck, and numerous persons of 
distinction are expected, 

The visit of the King of Saxony to the castle of Aglié 
was, it is reported, not at all political ; but simply to see 
his niece, the Duchess of Genoa. 

Prince Christian, of Glucksberg, is residing at the 
castle of Rungenheim, near the Rhine. The Duke of 
Nassau and Prince Metternich and his son have visited 
the Prince this week, and long consultations have been 











We give this paragraph | 


The following members of the Government and | 


held on the subject of the Danish succession. 
| Accounts from Rome of the 22nd ultimo relate, that 
| General Gemeau seized all the gunpowder stores in the 
j magazine, and had them conveyed, with the cannon be- 
| longing to the Papal army, to the Castle of St. Angelo. 
A few months since, a person bearing the name of Al- 
' tieri passed himself off as a cardinal in different states of 
Italy and also of Germany. This man, who, it seems, is 
perfectly initiated in all the secrets of the Roman Court, 
has just been arrested, and delivered up to the Roman 
authorities by Austria. 

M. Rosenthal, the painter, recently arrested at Pesth, 
| asa revolutionary agent, is said to have hung himself in 
prison. Five pcrsons who were arrested at the same 
time have been set at liberty. 

Great interest is created at Florence by the publica- 
tion of a work entitled Apuloyy of the Political Life of 
Guerrazzi, written by himself. The fact of the Govern- 
| ment having permitted the publication of this work is 
much commented on. 

Advocate Ceroni, who was imprisoned at Florence in 
consequence of the Santa Croce disturbances, has 
releasea from captivity, but with orders to leave Tuscany 
immediately. 

The German Journal of Frankfort states that the 
Bishop of Brunn has formally excommunicated the 
Priest Juraneck, who lately quitted the Catholic Chureb. 

Destructive inundations have taken place during the 
past week, on the Rhine and the Rhone. : 

As a religious procession was passing over a bridge at 
Wladimir, in Russia, the arches gave way—149 persons 
were killed, and 58 wounded. 


A respite for Sarah Barber, under sentence of death 
for poisoning her husband, reached Nottingham oa 
Tuesday. Facts which have come to light since the trial, 
tending to show that she was an accessory to the murder 
only after the fact, seem to have led to this respite. 

Another balloon accident has occurred. Madame Pal- 
myre Garneron ascended from Batty's Hippodrome on 
Wednesday. The wind was light and the balloon floa 
very near to the house tops. Finally, one bag of ballast 
being discharged, the machine came in contact with a 
garret window of one of the Madeley-villas opposite 
Victoria-road, the car half inverted itself and Madame 
Garneron was seen hanging head downwards over 
side. A bag of ballast rolled out, and as the crow 
expected to sce the lady borne away in her perilous con- 
dition, the netting got entangled in a chimney, the balloon 
collapsed and left her lying on the roof. She a 
unhurt, and faintly bowed an acknowledgment to 
cheering crowd. 





POLICE. On 
The balloons are getting into the Police Courts. 
Saturday, Mr. Briggs, partner in a firm of oilmen, @ 
a statenent before Sir Peter Laurie, respecting & - 
balloon, which,_on the previous evening, ad 
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oof of his premises in Bishopsgate-street, and 
, ae endangered their safety, as there were stowed 
away between two and three hundred tons of oil. Fire 
palloons were continually dropping about the neighbour- 


hood, and he applied to the court in order that the | 


nuisance might come before the police authorities. Sir 
Peter was “ extremely obliged;”’ the proper authorities 
should be informed; he thought a clause in the Police 
‘Act would enable them to deal with the case, which 
enables a magistrate to inflict a severe penalty for letting 


| The South-Eastern Railway Company for the protection 


off fireworks or combustible matter, and the places to be | 


watched are, of course, the gardens which advertise lists 
of perilous and puerile entertainments. “I regret to be 
obliged to say,” he added, “that when notice is given 
of any dangerous or horrible exhibition, the draught of 

le is always enormous. Such is the case with regard 
tothe poor creatures who are in the habit of exposing 


their lives in the air, the fatal accidents to whom are | 


sure to increase the spectators at the succeeding ex- 
hibitions.”” 

Ascuffle ona railway platform, between a lord and a 
sergeant, or rather two sergeants and a porter, is nota 
common occurrence, but it does happen sometimes—as 
thus:—Lord Ranelagh is returning on Sunday evening 
froma dinner at the Trafalgar Hotel, Greenwich, with 
Colonel M‘Dowell, Lord Alfred Spencer Churchill, Cap- 
tain Jennings “‘of Piccadilly,’ and ‘ some ladies,” 


The Ranelagh police affair has issued in the taking out | 
of summonses and cross summonses. The noble lord | 
and his friend Rowan causing Widdows, the porter, and | 
Price, the railway sergeant, to be summoned for assault, 
and Police-sergeant Carpenter for gross misconduet, 


of their servants summoning Lord Ranelagh and Mr. 
Rowan for assault. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Exposition gathering of the Teetotallers was held 
on Monday, at Exeter Hall, under the presidence of 
Mr. L. Heyworth, M.P., supported by Mr. George 
Cruikshank, Mr. Silk Buckingham, Mr. Elihu Burrett, 
and Dr. Lees. The Welsh gentlemen, who sang at the } 
Exposition on Tuesday, were present. The meeting was | 
successful. | 

The ceremony of throwing down the barriers and open- 





| ing the new street dedicated to the public, under the | 


when he finds himself a little too late for the train and | 
the barrier closed ; whereupon a rush is made at the ser- | 


geant who keeps the barrier, Lord Ranelagh using his 
fists with some effect upon the face of the barrier- keeping 
sergeant, and the two reciprocally ‘‘collaring” each 
other. The barrier was forced. A porter offering resist- 
ance is immortally honoured by having Lord Ranelagh’s 
cane broken over his head. Here a metropolitan police- 
man in plain clothes, also a sergeant, intervenes wiih 
great effect, separating the lord and the constable, who 
are tugging at each others collars. Butthe noble lord is 
no sooner set free than he declares his intention of “ giy- 
ing it” to the railway constable; which being inter- 
preted, means ‘‘ a blow on the face.”” Thereupon the 
metropolitan policeman, unable to stand such con- 
duct, carries off my lord and a friend, who had 
been active in the fray, to the station, where my 
lordis again ‘‘ violent;"’ friends bail him out, and the 


| sider the reply forwarded by the Home-office to the late 


name of “ Victoria street,’’ took place on Wednesday, | 
August 6. The locality of this new and commodious | 
street was formerly the abode of filth andimpurity. The 

commissioners attended divine service in Westminster 

Abbey, and afterwards formed a procession, attended by | 
the beadles of the two parishes, who took the command | 
of the Grey, Green, Blue, and Black Coat Schools. At 
a luncheon given in a tent on the ground, the Chairman, | 
the Karl of Carlisle, said he hoped to see the line of the | 


new street full, not so much with happy specimens of | € 


architecture, as with worthy and becoming abodes of the 
industrious classes. 


Another meeting has been held in Finsbury, to con- 


memorial agreed to on Clerkenwell-green,* respecting 
the alleged murder of William Hogan, bya policeman, 
in Shoe-lane. The reply of the Home Secretary was to 
the effect, that he had received the memorial in reference 
to the death of William Hozan, and that he had forwarded 
it to the Lord Mayor, together with the letter 
accompanying it. This communication, it was contended, 
left the memorialists in the same position which they | 
held before they addressed the Home Secretary. A 





| resolution was passed, condeaning the course adopted 


next morning he appears before Mr. Traill, at Green- | 


wich. In court Lord Ranclagh calied one of the wit- 
nesses a “liar,” and was reproved by the magistrate. 
The evidence of the “ friends,” who had been also dining 
at the Trafalgar, represents the affray as having arisen 
from the improper behaviour of the porter and barrier- 
keeper. Colonel M‘Dowell ‘‘ watched carefully,” and 
declared that no blows were struck by Lord Ranelagh. 
[There were severe bruises on the face of Price, the 
keeper of the barrier.] Lord Alfred Spencer Churchill 
* saw no violence used by Lord Ranelagh;” but he ad- 
mitted violence as “ possible.’’ Captain Jennings ‘ de- 
nied that his friend used blows in getting on to the 
platform;” but he did not see “‘ his friend” after the 
timely intervention of the police sergeant In the teeth 
of these conflicting statements, Mr. Traill sent the case 
to the sessions. 

Two “gentlemen” were fined 10s. each, and one of 
them 40s. for assault, by Mr. Jardine, at Southwark 
Police-court. Their names were David and William 
Edwards. David is a magistrate of South Wales. Their 
offence was smoking in a railway carri 
the remonstrants, using at the same time language of a 
disgraceful character, utterly regardless of the presence 
of ladies. Of course they paid the fine, and did not 
seem at all disappointed with the ‘ lark.” 


’ 


A clergyman drunk is a pitiable sight, and one we 
certainly do not rejoice in. The Reverend Alexander 
Bishop was passing in a state of intoxication along St. 
George’s-road, when, as was alleged, Richard King, 


leading a grey horse at the time, knocked Mr. Bishop | 


over the face with the bit part of a bridle, and rendered 
himinsensible. Kiog was brought before Mr. Norton on 
acharge of assault. Insupportof his charge Mr. Bishop 
said that “‘his knowledge or recollection of the assault 
Was very imperfect indeed, as he was incbriated when it 
Occurred. Lis recollection merely extended to the fact 
of his suddenly falling from the effects of a violent 
0a the face, and on his recovering his senses and putting 


ige, and assaulting | 


| portance. 


low } 


his hand to his mouth three of his teeth dropped into it. | 


He had from that time suffered and was still suffering 
from the effects of the injuries he sustained.” 


In reply to the charge, King said he was leading a | . it ‘ 
ae ae , 5. | always been notorious for bold words and timid actions 


horse along the St. George’s-rvad for exercise, when the 
complainant, who was much intoxicated, and without the 
slightest provocation on his part, struck him with his 
stick across tlie bridge of the nose and on the right eye, 
causing a wound on the former, and blackening the 
latter, and finding himself thus assaulted without provo- 
cation, he would acknowledge that he struck him with 
the bit part of a bridle which he had in his hand at the 
time. 

Mr. Norton, to Mr. Bishop: Is it true, as has been 
stated by the prisoner, that you struck him with your 
tick ? : 

The Reverend Mr. Bishop: I cannot swear positively 
that I did not, sir, from the state I was in; but I don’t 
think it possible that I did, for it is so unlike my habit, 
Btriking anybody. 

Mr. Norton: Pray what are you, Mr. Bishop ? 

_Mr. Bishop: I am a clerk, a clergyman in holy orders, 


Rikeshan, a constable, here said that several persons 
who had witnessed the assault had described it as one of 
& cowardly and desperate character. A deep wound 
was inflicted under Mr. Bishop's left eye, and he was 
obliged to be taken to the shop of a surgeon to have it 
dressed, ; 

Mr. Norton said he should be glad to see one or more 
of the persons who had been present before and at the 
time of the assault, and remanded the prisoner for that 
Purpose, but admitted him to bail. 


; Monday last, the solicitor of Captain Campbell applied 


by the police authorities, in not causing an investigation | 
to be made in order to identify the policeman. 

‘he railway from Dublin to Galway was opened on the 
Ist of August. 

A great dinner was given to Mr. Paxton at Derby on 
Tuesday, at which the Duke of Devonshire attended, 
Mr. Paxton gave a curious and interesting account of the | 
idea of coustructing the building fur the Great Exposi- | 
tion of glass. The glass house he was at the time build- 
ing for the Victoria Regia suggested the idea; and he 
claimed also to have contemplated the continuance of the 
Structure as a winter garden. The meeting was most 
triumphant. 





The subjoined telegraphic despateh, dated Toronto, 
July 25, gives the particulars of a serious riot in that 
city :—** Last night the Auti-Clergy Reserve Association | 
held a meeting, which was called by the Mayor, in St. | 
Lawrence-hall. The High Church party called a mecting | 
for the same hour, and addressed the mob in the most | 
inflammatory language, inciting them to break up the 
Anti-Clergy Reserve meeiing. The mob proceeded to | 
St. Lawrence hall, and attempted to force their way up 
stairs, but were driven back. They then prevented others 
ec ming out, broke windows, and attacked several per- 


sons. Ihe Mayorreceived a cut over one of his cyes by a 
stone. The Riot-Act was read, and the military called 
out. The mob finally dispersed, without loss of life, 


” 


about two o'clock this morning. 

A verdict of Not Guilty has been returned in the case 
of the clergyman who shot Armstrong, of Sorbietrees, 
with a revolver, by incautiously firing out of his house 
at night. 

American news by this week's mail is not of any im- 
A rumour prevailed that an insurrection had 
broken out in Cuba, and that it had been instantly sup- 
pressed. At the same time it was said a body of Hun- 
garian refugees were going southward from New York, 
supposed to be engaged in another Cuban expedition. 
There is, however, no authentic statement to rely on. 
Some ultra-secession toasts had been drunk with voci- 
ferous cheers at a dinner in South Carolina; but little 
importance was attached to them, as that state has 


when itcame to the pinch. 
The following additional notice of the case of the Leven- | 
side is from the St. Helena Advocate of June 12 :—** On 


to the supreme court for a mandamus to compel the | 
police magistrates to show cause why they refused to 
hear evidence in the case of piracy, alleged to have been 
committed by the seizure of the Levenside by military 
passengers. It appears that Captain Campbell’s infor- | 
mation had been taken and signed by the magistrates, 
but that they had not granted warrants for the appre- 
hension of the accused parties. His honour did not 
seem to consider it any part of his business to interfere 
in the matter, as the case, in another shape, had alrea:ly 
been before the magistrates. It appeared to us that the | 
main point of the affair was altogether overlooked during 
the discussion which took pla¢e in court; but, as we have , 
no wish to prejudice either one party or the other, we 
shall refrain from all further observations till after the 
sessions.” 


MR. THOMAS COORER’S LECTURING TOUR. 
Alnwick, Northumberland, August 6, 1851. 
Drar Sir,—Permit me, for the information of 
Messrs. All-whom-it-may-concern — that very old 
established company of anonymouses—to state that , 
I have just crossed the Border, ‘sound wind and 
| limb,”’ and am onee more in “ merry England ;”’ that | 


I expect to be in and about Newcastle-on-Tyne from 
the end of this week to Monday morning, the 25th 
instant ; that I intend then passing on to noble old 
York, and talking there two nights; and from thence 
to Sheffield, if time will allow. But as I have given 
half a promise to be at Padiham by the Ist of Sep- 
tember, and to spend that month among Lancashire 
folk, it is most likely that I shall not get to Sheffield 
and other towns of Yorkshire, until October. My 
friends in the West Riding, however, may rest as- 
sured that I will not return to London before I have 
visited them. In the mean time, my Lancashire 
friends will greatly oblige me by forming my route 
for September as speedily as — to avoid con- 
fusion. They may either address my friend, * Mr, 
Benjamin Pilling, Grimshaw Well, Padiham,” or 
myself, at “Mr. Barlow's, 1, Nelson-street, New- 
castle -on-Tyne.” 

If it would not be deemed too great an intrusion 
on your columns, I might just say that, during the 
fifty-two days I spent in auld Scotland, I ad 
forty audiences—some in the principal towns of 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee, Aberdeen, and Pais- 
ley; some in the smaller towns of Dunfermline, 
Dalkeith, Hamilton, Galashiels, and Hawick; and 
the rest in the villages of Kilbarchan, Barrhead, 
‘ampsie, and Lasswade; in many instances the audi- 
ences being large, and in all highly intelligent. 

As to what I did in Scotland besides talking to the 
“guid folk,” and what I saw and felt among its 
mountains and amidst its historic associations, it 
might fill a sentimental volume to tell; and unless I 
had your a to occupy a column with 
my prate, I would not venture upon the story, 

I am, dear sir, yours truly, ‘Tuomas Coorrr. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 


BIRTHS. 

On the 3lst of July, Mrs. Charles Frodsham, of No, 27, Cecil 
street, Strand, of a eon. 

On the Ist of August, at 99, Eatoen-place, Mrs. Sartoris, of 
a son. 

On the Ist, at Bridlington-quay, the Honourable Mrs. Chon- 
mondeley, of a daughter. 

On the 2nd, at Waustead, the wife of Edward B. Hale Lewin, 
Esq., of a son, stillborn. 

On the 2nd, at Nottingham, the wife of Major Inigo Jones, 
llth Hussars, of twin sous. 

On the 8rd, at 45, Grosvenor-place, the Viscountess Eastnor, 
of a daughter, 

On the 3rd, at 36, Baker-street, Portman-square, the wife of 
Charles Salaman, Esq , of a son. 

Ou the Guh, at 51, Torrington-square, London, the wife of the 
Reverend Robert Montgomery, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the Sth of Juae, at Simla, East Indies, Captain Tudor 

Tucker, Eighth Light Cavalry, Assistant Quartermaster-General, 








| son of Rear-Admival Tucker, C.B., to Louisa, relict of Captain 


Alexander Humfrays, B.A. 

On the 27th of July, at All Souls’, Langham-place, Emily, 
eldest daughter of J. ‘Tanner, Esq., of Bombay, to Theodore, 
Baron Von Lasmund, of Prussia. 

On the 29th, at St. James’s Church, Dover, the Reverend John 
Hawker, incumbent of Kedhill, Hants, eldest son of Lieutenant- 


| General Sir Thomas Hawker, K.C.U., colonel of the Sixth Dra- 


goon Guards (Carabiniers), to Klizabeth, daughter ef William 
Adair liruce, sq, barrister-at-law, of Ashley, Wilts. 

Oa the 3ist,at Madeley, in the county of Stafford, Richard 
Monckton Milnes, Esq., M.0’., only son of R P. Milnes, Esq., 
of Frystone-hall and Bawtry, in the county of York, to the 
Honourable Annabel Crewe, younger si-ter of Lord Crewe, 

On the 3lst, at St. George's, Nanover-squrre, the Reverend 
Flumer Pott Kooper, second son of John bonfou Rooper, Esq., 
of Abbotts Ripton, Hi.ntingdonshire, to Georgiana, daughter of 
George Thornhill, Eeq., M.i’., of Diddington, Hunts, 

On the 2nd of August, at the parish church of Hove, Sussex, 
C nstable Curtis, Esq , captain Twelfth Koyal Lancers, only son 
of the late Captan |, Cuctis R.N., to Henrietta Mary Ann, 
eldest daughter of Charies B, Curtis, Esq., of Friars-place, near 
Acton, Middlesex 

On the Sth, at Bishopstone, Wilts, by the Lord Bishop of Salis- 
bury, Thomas Gambier Parry, Esq., of Lighnam-court, county 
of Gloucester, to Ethelinda, youngest daughter of the late very 
Reverend Fraacis Lear, dean of Salisbury. 

On the 5th, at Upwood, by the Revererid H. Mawdesley, 
Captain Spencer Buller, Bengal Army to Laura, youngest 





| daughter of the late Vice-Admial Sir Kichard Hussey Hussey 


K.C.B., G.C.M.G., of Wood Walton, Huniingdonshire. : 
On the 5h, at St. James’s Church, Edward Coke, to the 
Uonourable Diana Agar Ellis. 
DEATHS. 
On the 12th of June, at Madras, John Horsley, Esq., E.1.C.S., 


| Civiland Sessions Judge of Cuddalore, aged fifty-five. 


On the 19h of July, on bis passage home from Halifax, John 
Cadwalader, lientenant in her Majesty’s Royal Regiment, 
youngest son of David Pugh, Esq., M.P., of Lianerchydel, 
Moutgomeryshire, aged twenty-two, 

On the 27th, in London, Sir Page Dick, aged eighty-one, of 


| Portehall, near Brighton, Sussex, ninth baronet of Braid, Scote 
| land. He is succeeded in the title by his son, Charles Dick 


Esq., now Sir Charles D.ck, Daronct. 

On the 39th, at Portmaloe, Carnarvonshire, Hollis Solly, Eaq., 
of Toll-end, Stafford-hire, in hos seveoty-fourth year, accident- 
ally drowned whilst bathing in the sea. 

On the Slst at 7, Cambridge-terrace, Uyde-park, Mrs, 
Caroline J. Robson, aged fifty, wife of Christopher Robson. 
Esq., of Clifford’s-inn. 

On the alst, at Grey’s-inn, Compton Reade, Esq. aged thirty- 
seven, only son of Sir John Chandos Reade, Baronet, of Shipton- 
court, in the county of Oxford, 

On the Ist of August, in Vyvian-terrace, Clifton, Mrs. Lec, 
autho ess of the Cunterbury Ta/cs, and other \iterary works, aged 
ninety-five. 

On the Ist, at 3, Rutland-gate, Knightebridge, the Honourable 
Charles John Muriay, second son of the late, and brother of the 
present Earl of Manstield. 

On the tnd, after a long illness, at Margate, James 


Elliott, 
| Esq., aged sixty-nine, for many years one of the Masters of the 


Royal Academy. 

On the 3rd, at Camberwell, William Oxenford, Esq., in his 
eighty-second year. 

On the 4th, at her residence, Gloncester-place, the Lad 
Louisa Stuart, youngest daughter of John Earl of Bute, KG. 
She would have completed her ninety-fourth year on the J5th 
instant, 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

Beveral letters have been received by our publisher complaining 
of the non-receipt of papers, or the non-arrival of the Leader, 
until Monday. We have made inquiry, and find that the errors 
have not arisen in our office, The Country Kdition of the 
Leader \a published on Friday, and the Town Edition on the 
Saturday, and Subscribers should be careful to specify whieh 
edition they wish to receive. Complaints of irregularity should 
be made to the particular newa-agent supplying the paper, and 
ifany diffeulty should occur again it will be set right on ap- 
plication direct to our office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 
London. 

In reply to inquiries we may state that the Office of the Friends 
of Italy is No. 10, Southampton-street, Strand. 

Tt le impossible to acknowledge the mass of letters we receive. 
Their insertion is often delayed, owing to a press of matter; 
and when omitted it is frequently from reasons quite inde- 
pendent of the merits of the communication, 

Communications should always be legibly written, and on one 
tide of the paper only. If long, it increases the difficulty of 
finding space for them, 

All letters for the Editor should be addressed to 10, Wellington 
street, Strand, London, 





A ° 
Pastscript. 
Saturpay, August 9. 

Yesterday the session was wound up with the 
ee formality and splendour of a state proro- 

ation. The Queen's Speech will be found elsewhere. 
There was nothing to distinguish this ceremony from 
its hundred predecessors, except the appearance of 
the Commons * four deep, on the flats.’’ For the 
rest it was splendid and dignified, 

The business done at the Lords amounted only to 
what was obviously formal, except that Lord 
Suarresnvury, inthe absence of the Earl of Harrowby, 
moved an address to the Crown, praying that 
our Ministers and Consuls abroad be instructed to 
report on Protestant chapel and burial acecmmoda- 
tion, and the state of the law with respect to the 
exercise of the Protestant religion in the countries 
where they are located. The motion was agreed to. 


In the Commons, various matters were gone 
through with. Mr. Waxy renewed the attempt to 
obtain an order to print the evidence taken before the 
Income-tax Committee, ‘and made a motion to that 
effect, which was rejected on a division by 62 to 52, 

After this, the drawing of the names for precedence 
in attending the ILouse of Peers was proceeded with, 
much laughter being excited by cries of ‘* Dead” 
when Captain Scobell’s name was drawn, that gen- 
tleman having previously complained that his name 
was placed in the obituary of the Navy List, The 
first name drawn was that of Lord Dudley Stuart, 
then Sir A, Brooke, and Captain Scobell. At the 
suggestion of Mr, Wakley the House permitted Lord 
John Russell and Lord Palmerston to take precedence 
by courtesy. 

Sir Rongeur Ineuts inquired whether, if a Protes- 
tant Church was erected in Rome, it would receive 
consular protection ; also, whether an application for 
Protestant burial ground at Madrid had been com- 
plied with, under certain objectionable conditions, 
and whether the correspondence respecting Captain 
Pakenham and Mr. Healey, Protestants exiled from 
Florence and Rome respectively, would be laid on 
the table, 

Lord Patmenston replied, that the correspondence 
was now in progress, and therefore could not be pro- 
duced; that with respect to erecting a church at 
ome, the British residents had had a chapel there 
for some time; * and if they applied to be allowed to 
place themselves under the provisions of the Con- 
sular Act, he was not aware of any reason why their 
application should be refused."" As to the Protes- 
tant burial-ground at Madrid, that had been un- 
doubtedly granted, accompanied by conditions which 
her Majesty's Government had learned with pain 
and regret, He laid on the table the correspondence 
on the last subject. 

* Black Rod’ shortly afterwards made his appear- 
ance; the Speaker started off for the Lords at the 
head of the column in “ ranks of four; "’ Lord John 
Russell and Lord Palmerston leading. They returned 
in about a quarter of an hour, and the Speaker having 
shaken hands with the members, the House broke up 
for the holidays, 

Parliament stands prorogued until the 4th of 
September. 

The Daily News of this morning has an amusing 
paragraph respecting the usualanticipatory announce- 
ment of the Queen's Speech by the morning journals. 

“A good deal of amusement was caused in the City 
yesterday by the Ministerial selection of a channel for 
the customary anticipation of the royal speech. The 
Herald, which is Protectionist and Protestant,—the 
Chronicle, which is Conservative and Papist,—the Daily 

ews, which is Liberal and progressive,—above all, the 

Times, which is all of these by turns,—-were examined 
with eager curiosity by the amateurs of political gossip, 
and the speculators in the funds andin shares, In vain: 
all these oracles were dumb as those of Greece at the 
demise of Pan. At last the Ministerial revelation was 
accidentally discovered where nobody dreamed of seekin 





| 


Toryism, the Morning Post, flanked by notices of 
balls, dinner parties, and ~~ fashionable marriages, 
the staple of the print dear to the servants’ hall. 
After the first explosion of irresistible laughter, the wags 
of the Stock Exchange began to speculate and wager 
about what this might mean. One thing appeared cer- 
tain, that the Government, which at the outset, with 
ostentatious impartiality, communicated the anticipation 
to all the morning newspapers, had at last selected a 
special organ from among them. ‘The only difficulty was 
to conjecture whether the terms upon which this 
alliance had been formed were the conversion of Minis 

ters to the doctrines of the Post, or the Post to the doc- 
trines of Ministers—whether the Post was to be employed, 
in its official capacity, to announce and defend a new 
oars pg reform bill, or to announce and defend a 

Vhig bill to reénact the corn and navigation laws. Bets 
of oysters and champagne, without any odds, were freely 
offered and taken by the holders of either opinion. Sixty 
to one was offered that the selection of the J’ost as Go- 
vernment organ in the press foreshadowed an attempt to 
form a cabinet with the Secretary for Foreign Affairs at 
the head of it, But the preéminence given in the anti- 
cipatory notice to foreign affairs, and the remembrance 
of a curious consular appointment made some time ago 
to a great northern capital, seemed to render this view 
so probable that no one was found to take the bet even at 
these odds.” 

The fact is, that Ministers, before 1841, supplied 
their own party organs alone with important a 
and anticipatory announcements. When Sir Robert 
Peel came into office, he a@opted the plan of supply- 
ing < ge all the morning, and some of the weekly 
journals, when papers, like the revenue tables, 
were issued at the end of the week. ‘Thus the Whigs 
found matters when, in 1846, they happened to come 
into office; and they have since rather broken the 
impartial rule of conduct adopted by Peel, It was, 
however, reserved as one of the ** great facts’’ of the 
year 1851 for London to look in vain for the antici- 
pated speech in the Times, and tind it in the Post, 
his gives colour to the suspicions that the Jost is a 
quasi-ministerial organ ; and it shows that the Foreign 
Office is more faithful to its allies than the other de- 
partments. 

As to the Speech itself, it is unusally , and indeed 
intolerably barren and dull. Great licence is per- 
mitted, but the Whigs have gone beyond all licence, 
and outstripped themselves, 


Mr. Thomas Ramsay delivered a lecture last night 
in the Blagrove Concert-room, Mortimer-street, on the 
subject of central codperative agency among the 
working-classes in relation to {the duties of the 
Church. ‘The chair was taken by Mr, FE, Vansittart 
Neale. The lecturer commenced by defining the pre- 
cise meaning of the word ‘socialism.’ He then 
adverted to the principle upon which society is 
founded, and which is generally designated by the 
term ‘social contract.” This contract he endea- 
voured to show was not duly observed in modern 
society ; (and in proof of his view, he referred to the 
evils resulting from competition and the unequal 
distribution of property. 
he stated to be the neglect of the Christian motive 
of love, and the adoption in its place of the 
principle of self-interest. The object of coopera- 
live societies was to relieve the working-classes from 
the thraldom of the competitive principle, by organ- 
izing a system which should secure to all the full 
reward for their labours, and a fair interchange of 
commodities. ‘The principle of union was that which 
prevailed amongst the members of the early Chris- 
tian Church, and at a late period gave rise to 
** guilds,” or associations for mutual protection and 
assistance, 
sisted upon in the Christian Scriptures, and was, 
therefore, necessarily in harmony with the doctrines 
of the Christian Church. In conclusion he avowed 
his belief that the principle of union was 
that alone to which we could look as the 
means of regenerating our social system, Mr. 
Lloyd Jones gave a tew details connected with 
the socialist movement throughout the country. Ie 
stated that the working-men were joining together, 
and opening stores to supply themselves with food 
and clothing, in order to protect themselves from the 
numerous frauds of dealers, ‘This, however, was but 
one step towards the full adoption of the cooperative 
system, but it was a step which was being taken with 
eminent success by the industrious working-classes 
in almost every district of the kingdom, ‘The chair- 
man having made a few observations, the proceed- 


It was the great principle which was in- | 





The origin of these evils | 


| withdraw him from active service. 


ings of the evening were wound up by a plentiful | 


service of tea, coffee, and other refreshments, 


Mr. 8. C. Hardinge, son of Lord Hardinge, was to be 
nominated yesterday for Downpatrick ; and as there was 
no opposition, he is no doubt returned. 


The Sultan, it is said, has given a solemn promise for 


the liberation of Kossuth upon a fixed day, now not | 


many weeks off. The Sultan's own feelings of honour 
and humanity chiefly weighed in the case. He had con- 
sented to retain this man for a time, but could not consent 
to be his gaoler indefinitely, in order to please Austrian 
susceptibilities, with European eyes fixed on him more- 
over, and inclined to judge of his independence by his 
treatment of Kossuth 

The Royal Commissioners of all countries were intro- 


for it, in the columns of that organ of genteel and faded | duced to the President of the Republic on Thursday. 
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There is nothing so revolutionary, because there 

nothing so unnatural and convulsive, as the strain te 
keep things fixed when all the worldis by the very lawof 
its creation in eternal progress.—Dr. ARNOLD, 


Pe 


TIE MINISTRY OF THE RECESS, 
Ministers have secured for their existence an. 
other six months—the beloved six months of quiet ; 
period of holiday country sports, of Christmas and 
no crisis! period in which no questions are asked; 
in which Lord John has not to apologize for bills 
non-apparent; in which Sir Charles Wood has not 
to explain the philosophy of a house tax based on 
the framework of a window tax, or free trade in 
chicory; in which Lord Palmerston has not even 
to “ throw himself upon the House.” For six months 
the conduct of the Empire is handed over to the 
departments and the Cabinet Council of her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, 

We all know the party. ‘They have not been 
chosen as the best men for conducting the affairs 
of the Empire, or directing the influence of England 
in the precarious state of the Continent. Their 
existence in office has not been a choice even of 
evils; they have simply happened there. Lord 
John Russell is at the head, the man who had the 
credit of Lord Durham’s Reform Bill, which he 
afterwards stultified one way by finality, and has 
now stultified the other way by the adumbration 
of same great working-class Reform Bill for next 
session. It is the same Lord John who raised 
the coun'ry to resist the Pope, who introduced a 
bill that could have no effect, who has consented 
to carry the bill shaped by the Opposition, who 
commencing as Catholic Emancipationist — be- 
came Anti-Catholic agitator, tried to evade in act 
the performance of his own threat, and now bee 
comes the tool of a persecution forced upon him 
by his enemies. Next to him sits that Lord Howick 
who was the champion of the Colonies, and is now 
their perverse, captious, petulant, and arrogant pete 
secutor—who risks the integrity of the empire to 
carry out his crotchets, and stakes the welfare of 
whole communities to gratify his notions. On the 
other side is that most liberal of Ministers, who so 
directs British influence abroad that the result is 
all but uniformly favourable to Absolutism ; unis 
formly favourable to the great enemies of freedom, 
Russia and Austria; uniformly mischievous to na- 
tions struggling for their nationality ; discreditable 
to English influence and honour. Their Home 
Secretary has had little trouble this year; he is one 
of the most inoffensive of the set, though incon- 
veniently warped on religious subjects ; an able 
public officer, but labouring, it is said, under a 
painful and dangerous malady which must soon 
The President 
of the Council belongs to a past time; he has sup- 
ported the great measure of the session with a 
coldness confessing his dissatisfaction at his own 
position. ‘heir Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland has 
disappointed expectation, and his friends desire 
for him a new field. ‘Their Lord Chancellor is a 
wonder. Nobody knows how he came into the po- 
sition, through those mysterious shiftings of office 
which let so many thorough-paced Whigs into a 
provision for life. He is distinguished amongst 
Chancellors by the frequency with which, uninten- 
tionally, no doubt, he gives occasion to the laughter 
of the peers. ‘Their Commander-in-Chief is an alien 
to their party ; their Lord Privy Seal is a man 
whom they sent to Italy to mystify and be 
mystified, as their preface to setting Protestant 
against Catholic in the United Kingdom and ete 
couraging popular movements in Italy which they 
abandoned at the critical movement ; their Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is the author of the two 
Budgets, the free-trader in chicory, the financier 
whose income tax is cut off for next session without 
a substitute, the offerer of the seed duties to the 
distressed agriculturists. 


This is the party who are to have it all their own 
way for the next six months. We all remember 


how they came into office to fill up the FP after 
d spontae 


Peel had accomplished his great task an 
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ly retired ; how they were maintained in office 
by bis} tronizing help; how they were all but ex- 
tinguished at the last crisis, only they had set 
oing that low sectarian agitation, which made 
ublic affairs too disgusting for the handling of Lord 
‘Aberdeen or Lord Stanley ; men to whose politics we 
are opposed, but who have as yet done nothing to 
deprive statesmanship of its rank as a gentlemanly 
occupation. ‘The party continues in office, because 
every other party defers as long as possible the un- 
pleasant duty o being its successor. ‘Thus, in de- 
scribing the clique, we have recorded the retrospect 
of the session: its factiousness made it the volun- 
tary tool in a sectarian agitation; its abject weak- 
ness brought on a ministerial crisis at a time of 
rofound public tranquillity; its actions abroad 
eo subserved the interests of despotism, have 
lowered the faith in England, her power and 
sincerity. } 
The same party that has worked out the session 
for 1851, is left to prepare the session of 1852. 
As they raised the No-Popery agitation of this year, 
they are trying to raise a new Reform Bill agitation 
for next year;—humbugs both; but it has been 
easier to incite bigotry than it will be to revive 
belief in themselves. It has been easier for them 
against their will to satisfy the No-Popery expecta- 
tion by the bad measure which they dared not pro- 
pose and dared not resist, than it will be to disarm 
‘the diappointment caused by any Reform Bill which 
they can originate. What they can do with Finance 
is a question that makes their most audacious sup- 
porters pause. And next session will be the eventful 
period including May 1852. 





ROME AND THE REACTION, 

“ Although, however, practice should by this time have 
made perfect, these depositions are generally made in 
the coarsest and clumsiest manner; and they bear upon 
them the evidences of falsehood in absurdities and self- 
contradictions, accumulated even to nausea. But what 
then? Mark the calculation. If there is plenty of it, 
some of it, according to the vulgar phrase, will stick.””"— 
Mr. Giapstone's First Letter. 


“ Aupacrer calumniare: semper aliquid heret.” 
Mr. Gladstone’s account of the elaborate system 
of forged depositions and perjured inventions 
which defile the Neapolitan courts, may with equal 
force and truth be applied to the nauseating calum- 
nies, a thousand times reproduced and refuted, to 
which the reactionary and absolutist journals of 
France and England have lent their largest ty peand 
most prominent columns against the Roman Re- 
public of ’49—crushed for a while by the pertidious 
alliance of French duplicity and Austrian brutality, 
and the quasi-deprecatory sufferance of our own 
despicable Foreign Office. The Republic of France 
as at present administered, is too monstrous a false 
hood in itself not to be the parent of many trea- 
cheries; but, as Englishmen, we have blushed to 
find the leading organ of our public opinion pros- 
tituting the “ giant’s strength” of a vast publicity 
to the propagation of deliberate, wilful perversions 
of facts and libels against blameless and perse- 
cited men, the heroes of a cause as noble and as 
pure from all violence and excess as ever engaged 
the sympathy and admiration of Europe. It is a 
degradation to think that the free, national voice of 
the great English People, should be deemedaready 
minister to the perjuries of all the Continental 
despotisms. We now propose to take seria- 
tim, once for all, the calumnies most in favour 
with the oficial journals of Vienna and Rome, 
enlarged and embellished by the monarchical and 
Jesuit factions in the French National Assembly, 
and, shame to say, industriously gathered and gar- 
nished by the English offcious agents of all the 
reactions and all the tyrannies, 

When will you cease to discount the murder of 
the unfortunate Rossi, and to charge a Republic 
which was not called into existence for three months 
after with the death of a Minister, whose fall 
raised whom into power—not Republicans, but a 
monarchical and quasi-constitutional faction? 

When will you desist from insulting the Roman 
Republic as the scum of a riot in the streets, or 
the creature of the barricades, when you know 
well that it was not until all pos-ible attempts at 
conciliation with the Pope had been exhausted— 
not until Pius, in the disguise of a lacquey, had 
taken refuge at Gaeta, and had obstinately refused 
all access to deputations of the Roman Assembly 
and Municipality—that finally, and after a long 
and solemn deliberation, and with nearly the una- 
nimous voice of the Constituent Assembly elected 
by 340,000 citizens, the Republic was proclaimed? 
When will you renounce hinting vaguely, as be. 
comes convicted calumniators, at peculation and 





corrupt dealing and malappropriation of the public 
revenues, on the part of the Triumvirate, when 
you know well, that the Commission appointed by 
the Pope to examine the administration acts and to 
scrutinize the accounts of the republican munici- 
pality, declared itself unable, after the minutest 
search, even to fabricate a delinquency ; when the 
— Government, pressed by the peremptory 
and complete explanations of the Triumvirate and 
of the Financial Ministers of the Republic, aban- 
doned a suit commenced for the restitution of one 
solitary and paltry item of expenditure, which, 
and which only, they had declared unsatisfactorily 
accounted for in the registers ? 

It is time to reduce to silence, if not to shame, 
your ridiculous and sterotyped assertion that the 
Roman Republic was a mere hotbed of spoliation 
and violence, reared upon the ruins of all the most 
sacred social institutions, 

Read the decree of the Triumvirate on the very 
day of their installation, and their manifesto of 
the th of March, 1849; wherein they declare 
that we | shall “preserve intact the rights, and 
respect the free accomplishment of the duties of 
every citizen; and that the mission of the Repub- 
lican Government must be a mission of education 
and of morality. No war of classes; no hostility 
to wealth honestly acquired ; no unjust violation: 
of property; but a continuous and progressive 
tendency to the moraland material amelioration 
of the classes least favoured by fortune.” Such 
were the principles'solemnly enunciated—and who 
shall affirm that they were falsified by a single 
act? 

Compare the state of Naples and of Rome since 
and now, to Rome under the Republic. On which 
side are murder, persecution, violence, torture, and 
all the atrocities you are for ever calling “ revolu- 
tionary,” but from which, as from esis beat and 
priestly author, we heartily pray a revolution more 
complete, and less trustful than the last, may 
speedily deliver Europe? It is an incontestable 
fact shat not a single execution saddened the brief 
Government of the Triumvirate, and the sentence 
of the Court-martial against Lamboni was com- 
muted by the Republican Executive. And such 
was the unanimity of the population in favour of 
the Republic, that so long as it existed not a single 
citizen was imprisoned or persecuted for political 
opinions or acts. When the French army marched 
into Rome, not a single political detenuto was 
found in prison. 

It is time, too, that the odious falsehood of the 
destruction of monuments, of the spoliation of 
national treasures, should cease; since it is known 
and can be proved, that the museums and monu- 
ments of the Eternal City were preserved by the 
Triumvirate with filial veneration, and not a 
single object was found missing in any collection. 

As to the defence of Rome, it is time to silence 
the ribald fabrication that a horde of foreign 
adventurers resisted the French attack; since 
it is now well known, and can be proved, that 
the Roman army embraced no more than 300 
foreigners, and 1500 Italians of the other states of | 
Italy ; and that only the united resolutions of an 
entire people could have enabled Rome to hold 
at bay for two months and twenty-eight days 
with open trenches, a disciplined army of 35,000 
men, commanded by the highest skill, valour, and 
experience, and furnished with an immense maté- 
riel of war: since it is now known that, after the 
first attack of the French, every municipality of 
the Roman states addressed the Triumvirate, offi- 
cially approving the resistance, and heartily en- 
joining the defence of the Republic at all risks, 
These very addresses, collected and published, 
have since served to direct the hand of the Papal 
police in their implacable proscriptions. 

Let General Oudinot boast of his 100,000 sig- 
natures recruited at Rome after his triumphal 
entry, petitioning the restoration of Pope and 
Priest! it is now a fact of public notoriety, that 
all the maneuvres of the French and Papal 
officials to induce or intimidate the set into 
petitioning for the restoration of all they loathed, 
produced a beggarly return of some two hundred 
signatures, which the Government dare not ever 
publish! 

Let English Liberals la Palmerston calumni- 
ate the Roman Democracy, making a Nation and 
a Government responsible for acts of personal 
vengeance, that every honest man knows to be 
but the inevitable consequence of the brutal pro- 
vocations and degrading espionage which the 
restoration of the Pope inaugurated, French 
bayonets sustain, and British Liberal Ministers 





smilingly encourage. A system of “Govern- 


ment” which drives its victims to despair, and 
divides a people into assassins and executioners. 

On whom then, and on what, is the res 
bility of all the anarchy and the terror that now 
prevail to fall, if not on a Government based on 
violence and treachery ? by its very existence in 
the midst of universal execration, a living lie, 
crying aloud to Heaven! Has the French expe- 
dition produced even one of the results it was 
officially designed to establish—The Restoration 
of “Order”? we have proved that it was never 
disturbed, unless, indeed, it be the “ Order ” of 
Naples and Brescia! To secure a Liberal Go- 
vernment—of Jesuits and Sbirri! To consult the 
will of the Roman People? But it is only the 
other day “His Holiness” himself said, with a 
truthfulness as charming as remarkable, “I know 
I am detested.” 

Let these calumnies, and these facts we have here 
registered, be thundered into the ear of History 
from the tribune of the National Assembly, by the 
oot orator of the minority, when the next credit 
or the “ Roman Expedition” shall be demanded 
by the “ Ministry of the Prorogation ;” and, as 
for England, let it not be forgotten—we do not say 
by Protestants, but by all men of heart who detest 
pe age who prize truth, who desire the great 
voice of England to be raised in behalf of freedom, 
and in horror of oppression—that it was reserved 
for our Foreign Minister—for Lord Palmerston, 
the idol ofthe “ Reform;” the gay semi-revolu- 
tionary deceiver of all Kings and all the Peoples ; 
the Lully to the weak, the fawner to the strong; 
the traitor to all by turns—to suffer, aid, and 
abet this French expedition for the restoration of 
that hideous night of Papal and Priestly Despo- 
tism, which, for a brief moment, had been dis- 

lled by the broad clear rays of Freedom and 
arn And it was to keep this brilliant patriot 
in place that Don David Pacifico’s bill was not 
taxed, and the Admiral of a British fleet became a 
Sheriff's officer! But he is one of the Ministry, 
which, after restoring the blessings of the oa 
to Rome, refuses to the “ faithful ” in England the 
presence even of Episcopal “ Titles.” Admirable 
consistency! And there are still those who, not 
being “members of the family,” believe in 
Whigs, and consecrate Lord Palmerston the 
“Liberal Minister, par excellence”! Quousque 
tandem ? 





THE WOLVERHAMPTON CASE, 
ALTHOUGH we have no great respect for judge- 
made law, we shall be grateful if the Judges in 
November next should make that wholesome revi- 
sion of the Combination Laws, for which the 
Staffordshire trial furnishes an opportunity. 

It is a popular fallacy, that the law as it stands 
at present on the statute book is equal for employers 
and workmen—equally permitting them to act to- 
gether for the promotion of their own interests, as 
in the raising of prices or wages; and equally for- 
bidding them to do so “illegally,” by combining 
to the injury of particular individuals, or using 
threats. But this equality is only theoretical; since 
the permission fructifies only on one side, and the 
prohibition is effective only against the other side. 

The distinction is illustrated by the Wolver- 
hampton case. It is quite clear that the masters 
met together; that at that meeting, Mr. Edward 
Perry stated his case against the men, a trouble 
which he could have taken with no other motive 
but that of obtaining support; and although he 
did not propose a bond, nor did the masters enter 
into any specific act of conspiracy, it is evident 
that they acted together in the uniform declaration 
that they “would not be dictated to.” On what- 
ever understanding, they were evidently prepared 
. act together in the maintenance o their own 
plans. 

The men were charged with illegally combining 
by intimidation, threats, molestation; the onl 
thing proved was, that they, like the masters, acted 
together. In summing up, Mr. Justice Erle drew 
a distinction, conceding freedom of peaceful com- 
bination to workmen not under “contracts of 
hiring”: a concession which implies prohibition 
to those who are under contract; and we sup 
the Jury at Stafford returned their verdicts of 
“Guilty” on the strength of that distinction. We do 
not think it can be sustained. It is perfectly evident 
that the permission for the masters to combine is 
not limited to the period of their being out of work. 
It stands to reason also that the existence of a pre- 
sent contract ought not to restrict freedom of con- 
sideration for the terms of a future contract: and 





there is no evidence that Mr. Perry’s work-people 
combined to break any existing contract, Mr. 
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Justice Erle admitted that the book of prices pre- 
pared by the workmen appeared to be very fair and 
recente: Po and he thought it would have been 
better if the Messrs. Perry had accepted the offered 
mediation of the mayor. 

Under these circumstances it is difficult to 
perceive that the men have been logically convicted 
of any offence whatever, and it is to be hoped that, 
when they are brought up for sentence in London, 
the judges, perceiving the logical flaw in the pro- 
ecss will quash the conviction. 


THE CRIMES OF PEACE, 

“How many momentous questions of the day would 
be solved, for the day at least, by a good stirring 
war! It is true that the prosperity of the last war 
time, so often vaunted by retrograde politicians, 
was not a genuine accumulation of wealth; but it 
is equally true that the heavy debt which we have 
now to pay, is not the necessary incident of wars ; 
on the contrary, some of the most warlike nations 
and governments have not incurred debt. Pitt far 
excelled Napoleon in the building up of that na- 
tional institution; we have found Whig Ministers 
and peace add to the debt; we do not remember 
that Charlemagne bequeathed a national debt to 
the fundholders of the next generation. It is quite 
true that the process of sound production was hin- 
dered or perverted by war, true that gross abuses 
were fostered in the contract and loan system, true 
that improvidence was stimulated to the highest 
yiteh by a paroxysm of expenditure for which un- 
vorn generations have had to pay. It is equally true 
that in the next war England will not repeat the 
blunder of her intolerable self-sufficiency, and un- 
dertake to pay the piper, in that deadly dance, for 
all Europe. It is still more true that the next 
Kuropean war or succession of wars will probably 
be of a more self-supporting kind. Present ap- 
pearances indicate either a war of Emancipation for 
Peoples against Absolutism, or a war of Northern 
Absolutism against the ultra-civilized degeneracy 
of Western Europe. Is the day of the People 
coming when the universal suffrage of Kvowledge 
and Industry shall prevail against crowned families 
and obsolete feudalism? or, the Roman Ewpire 
having passed away, the Teutonic race having spent 
its energies, the Anglo-Saxon race having culmi- 
nated to the commencement of its decline, is the 
day coming for the of Russia, whose 
pioneers are preparing the ground for her mareh in 
every quarter of Kurope? One or other of those 
wars the aspect of Europe prognosticates : in either 
case the victor will acquire wherewith to pay the 
piper. 

Meanwhile, happen how it might, war, we say, 
would release us, for the day at least, from some 
pressing and ugly questions ; and possibly those 
questions might recur at atime when we should be 
better able to deal with them. Manifestly it would 
rid us of embarrassments like the question which 
Lord ‘Talbot raised on Friday night—the redun 
daney of unemployed naval and military officers. 
Other unemployed classes would find something to 
do. 
Free-trade which followed Protection, have brought 
our commerce and industry into positions exces- 
sively embarrassing, and almost forbidding a solu- 
tion by direct or quiet means. A war, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, might supersede a com- 
mercial revolution or an industrial rebellion. 

On Saturday, the Morning Chronicle made a 
sudden onslaught upon Holywell-street, and sum- 
moned the Society for the Suppression of Vice to 
its duty in that behalf. This is an ugly sub- 
ject. We do not defend Holywell-street, but 
we say that it is simply the outward symp- 
tom of a deep-seated disease, the causes of 
which we firmly believe are to be sought, by the 
light of present observation, no less than of his- 
tory, in the enervations of peace. The effect is 
aggravated in our day by a perverse morality, 
which, defying the light of modern science no less 
than of old experience, seeks, not to cultivate and 
train the faculties, but to repress some of them, to 
supersede others, and to alter the essential elements 
of our nature. Schelling denounces ‘* those 
wretched moralists who, the better to govern man, 
corrupt his nature and banish everything positive 
from his actions so completely, that the people 
gloat on the appearance of a great crime that they 
may refresh themselves by the aspect of something 
positive.” ‘Thwarted impulses, over-excited nerves, 
scanty opportunities, concentrated stimulants of 
crowded towns, the depravities of satiety or of the 
opposite extreme, desperate wart Phenaas | these in- 
fluences daily aggravate that which to the bulk of 


hor des 


The Protection which followed war, and the | 





our population is the sweeping denial for the exer- 
cise of manliness, the increasing spread of that 
trading torpor which is miscalled peace. The most 
numerous classes of our population now present 
starved peasants, overworked and stunted factory 
hands, enervated shopkeepers, and over all, a gentry 
not practised in war, and becoming too numerous 
for real familiarity with the manly sports of peace. 
In England, by favour of peace, man is becoming 
a strictly domesticated animal—tame, torpid, and 
timid. 


We write thus, not because we wish to persuade 





any part of the people of this country into a war, but | 


because, believing the approach of war-time inevit- 


able, we desire to see the public mind accustomed to | 


confront the idea. It is desirable that we should un- 
derstand its advantages as well as its dangers ; that 
we should not forfeit the best position by a timid 
srocrastination of our own advance; but that, bya 
aha ; foresight, we should be ableto take that course 
which will avoid the worst consequences and will 
conquer the largest amount of good for mankind 
and for our country. 


THE HORRORS OF MODERN SEPULTURE, 
Tue form we idolize may become loathsome; the 
features we now 50 delight to gaze upon will be 
come hideous to the sight and noisome to the 
senses. Our living nature revolts from the idea, 
and that it may not press upon our sense, we sur- 
round death with poetical forms. We dispose 
the cramped limbs of death with decency and 
care; we place flowers in the bier; we carry 
the body with solemn provession to the grave; 
we hallow it with sacred offices; we place on 
its bosom the verdant sod; we raise the “ storied 
urn or animated bust;” we inseribe an epitaph, 
recording the virtues of the departed and our 
undying affeciion; and we turn our back upon 
the grave, leaving it to be desecrated by the 
sexton’s augur, as he “tries”? the overcrowded 
ground, perhaps to be chopped up and burned, 
to clear the way for a new comer, or at least 
to be thrown up again to the light of day— 
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ne a 
Kinsbury division of sewers state, that “ when the 
sewers come in contact with the churchyards, the 
exudation is most offensive; the matter from the 
churchyards exudes through the sides of the 
sewers; the adjacent waters will find th 
through the walls of these sewers, 


trate even through cement. 
mT 


eir way 
, and will pene. 
It is impossible to 
All classes of witnesses bear testi- 
mony that “ the ene from some of 
the crowded and confined graveyards inthe metro. 
polis is frequently so great, that the residents in 
the neighbourhood are obliged to shut their win. 
dows for hours and days together.” But let not 
those who are happily removed from the vicinity 
of graveyards repose in a fancied security. The 
drains which communicate with thé sewers waft 
the odour of putrescent mortality into the bou- 
doirs of Hyde-park and the saloons of Belgravia— 
nay, it ascends to the very nostrils of Royalty, 
Dr. Reid states that the “ burying-ground around 
St. Margaret’s Church is prejudicial to the air 
supplied at the Houses of Parliament, and to the 


| whole neighbourhood; that the noisome exhala. 


before that morning in hope of which it’ was | 


consigned to the carth— perchance to travel about 
in dogs’ mouths, or be carted away in unmannerly 
heaps to the purlieus of the city. 

Judging from our places of Sepulture no one 
could possibly give the English credit for respect 
towards the departed. ‘That which meets the eye 
of the most careless passengeris bad enough ; but 
little do the majority of the people think of their 
vicinage to the most horrible s¢enes, nor of the 
death and disease which they continually breathe 
It needed the Asiatic Cholera to draw the atten- 
tion of the Legislature to the matter. 

Ihe report on the scheme for extramural sepul- 
ture, which the People knows by heart, proves that 
there is no modification nor adaptation of intra- 
mural interment which can possibly meet the 
occasion. London is so thickly populated, and 
houses abut so closely upon all the graveyards, 
that nothing but absolutely closing them for ever 
ought to satisfy the People or the Legislature. 
Why does the public require to be dinned con- 
tinually with the cuckoo cry that the placing of a 
dead body in a grave, and covering it with a few 
feet of earth, does not prevent the gases generated 
by decomposition, together with the putrescent 
matters they hold in suspension, from permeating 
the surrounding soil, and escaping into the air 
above and the water beneath. Mr. Leigh, a che- 
mist of repute, states more than this :—* If bodies 


| coflin, 


tions are observable at all hours of the night and 
morning; and that in private houses as well as at 
the Houses of Parliament, he has had to make 
use of ventilating shafts, or of preparations of 
chlorine, to neutralize the offensive and deleterious 
effects, 

The mode of burial in the metropolis—as in- 
decent as it is subversive of morality—has ae- 
quired a frightful notoriety. Dr. Milroy describes 
how pauper interments take place :— 

“A pit, or what is called a ‘ double grave,’ is 
always dug, and is kept open (boards only being laid 
over the mouth) until it is filled with the due number 
of coffins, and then it is closed up with earth—the 
last coflin lying within three or four inches of the 
surface, A grave of this sort will hold, if it be 14 feet 
deep,about 18 adult coflins, and as many more chil- 
dren, ‘The next grave is opened close alongside of 
the one just filled up, with no space of earth left 
between; consequently the piles of coftins in the 
latter one, is very generally exposed in the act of 
digging the new grave. 

Dr. Milroy saw one of these graves, twelve feet 
deep, at the bottom of which was an exposed 
interred there seven weeks before. The 
bodies are placed one upon another, without a 
particle of earth between them. And another 
witness says he has “seen the most offensive 
greenish discharge running from the bodies.” 

Nor does the condition of the vaults offer 
one redeeming point in this horrible picture. 
Mr. Ashley, the Professor of Chemistry to the 
Polytechnic Institution, alter asserting that the 
vaults he has visited are generally in a very dise 
graceful state, says :— : 

* That of St. Mary-at-IIill is in a condition that is 
a disgrace to any civilized nation. Here are placed 
some hundred and fifty coflins, in all possible posi- 
tions, piled one above another—the lower crushed by 
the weight of those above. The great majority are 
broken and decayed, the remnants of mortality fall- 
ing out between the rows of coflins. In all but the 
newest coffins the external wood is decayed, leaving 
the lead exposed, It is of course impossible in these 
instances to ascertain whose remains they contain, 
Enormous cobwebs and fungi, with much dirt and 
filth, render the inscriptions that remain illegible, 
Many of the coffins consist of a mere shell of decayed 
wood, which on the slightest touch breaks into 
powder and exposes the remains of the skeleton, 


| ‘The coftins are so fragile, and the piles so much out 


were interred eight or ten feet deep in sandy or | 


gravelly soils, 1 am convinced litthe would be 
gained by it: the gases would find an exit from 
any practicable depth.” A new grave dug in a 
churchyard quickly becomes a perfect well of 
carbonic acid gas, distilled from the surrounding 
soil: and in this pit no light will burn, nor could 
animal life by any possibility subsist. Imagine 
the very water of the metropolis holding human 
flesh in suspension. Yes, we wash our rooms, 
our persons, nay, absolutely drink, a solution of 
decomposed human bodies! We breathe dead 
body: Dr. Playfair estimates the muss of dead 
atmosphere around us 

*'The amount of gases evolved annually from the 
decomposition of 1117 corpses per acre, which is very 


far short of the number actually interred in the 
metropolitan graveyards, is not less than 45,261 


cubic feet; but as 52,000 interments take place an- 
nually in the metropolis, the amountof gases emitted 
is equal to 2,572,580 cubic feet, the whole of which, 
beyond what is absorbed by the soil, must pass into 
the water below, or the atmosphere above.” 


The chairman and surveyor of the Holborn and 


| 


of the perpendicular, that it is dangerous to approach 
very nearthem, In the two turther corners large collee- 
tions of bones are piled together, without any attempt 
at order or decency—a most revolting sight. The 
vault is not ventilated, and the odour from decom- 
posing flesh is extremely foul.” 

And in sucha fane, with reeking mortality on 
all sides, are people invited to worship : to sit in 
crowds and imbibe miasma sufficient to sow disease 
in the strongest frame. There should be no sur- 
prise that the delicate are so frequently overs 
powered and compelled to leave the church during 
the service. 

Of the influence all this has upon the minds of 
and feelings of the people we shall take occasion 
tu speak in a future article. Iu this we have hur- 
riedly referred to the parts of the report which 
speak of the unhealthiness and indecency of the 
present practice of Sepulture. The report was 
published more than a year ago, Another — 
to the 3ist of December, 1850, has only just been 
ordered to be printed. Thus, in a question of such 
vital importance both in a sanitary and in a moral 
oint of view, does the people suffer from the 
Prabitual delay of the Government. The Board of 
Health ae have grappled with the whole ques- 
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tion at once. It was for closing all the grave- 

ards of the metropolis, affording houses of recep- 
tion when the removal of bodies was desired, and, 
by purchasing up the existing suburban ceme- 
teries, securing facility and decency in the rites 
of sepulture. Vested interests were to be recog- 
nized, but not as impediments. The Government 
chose to object. It was not convenient to them to 

et forward in a business which involved so many 
interests. What mattered it that the poor were 
stricken by fever, or paralyzed by continual 
miasma? They were not in the ranks of those to 
whom Government looked for support. Their 
supporters were among the men who have vested 
interests in corruption—who make their money by 
chopping and burning and desecrating the remains 
of festering mortality, to whom a charnel-house 
js a money-box, and bereavement an opportunity 
for gain and extortion, 

But even the Whig Government scarcely dared 
leave us to the mercies of another autumn without 
some show of advance. Accordingly, we have 
now a sum of £177,000 voted—for what ? For 
the purchase of two cemeteries—the award for 
compensation not yet determined, and probably 
not to be determined for some time to come. 

The estimated cost of abolishing intramural 
interments is about £700,000. Even this immense 
sum would be cheap were the end attained. 
Between the Board of Health, which would do 
everything, and the Government, which will do 
nothing, the public appear little likely to advance 
in the matter, unless they help themselves. But 
capitalists are ever ready to procure benefits which 
the people recognize more than theirrulers. The 
London Necropolis Company, to which we _ re- 
ferred some weeks back, announce that they have 
received sufficient — from the public to 
enable them to effect the complete registration 
and incorporation of their company, and to pro- 
ceed at once to the application of the cemetery to 
burial purposes. The existing cemeteries are not 
interfered with by this company, which addresses 
itself mainly tothe providing of burial for the 37,000 
annual surplus of mortality, for which no provi- 
sion whatever is now made. As arrangements are 
also made in carrying out the proposed benefits to 
prevent a conflict with existing interests, there is 
little doubt of its taking a firm hold on the confi- 
dence of the public. Assuming such a result, what 
becomes of the system proposed by the Board of 
Health for 1850? or what becomes of their esti- 
mate of £700,000? The new “ Necropolis” is 
of greater area than all the existing cemeteries 
put together. It is becoming a vested interest. 
Should Government eventually determine upon 
the partial system recommended, this new ceme- 
tery must also be bonght up. But at what price ? 
It is quite evident that in this, as in other cases, 
the delay of the Government is adding fearfully to 
the difficulty; and that each year carries that 
which at first would have been easy, nearer to the 
impossible. With such evidence before us, how- 
ever, we cannot but weleome any plan which 
promises to relieve us from the present indecent 
and disgusting system of sepulture. 

THE FRENCH ON BEER, 

A Guide de Londres, recently published in Paris, contains 
some serious warning to Frenchmen on the subject of 
English beer in general, and London stout in particular. 
It describes the grave physical and moral tendencies of 
these tremendous liquors :—oppression, obliviousness, 
profound and helpless sleep. After drinking beer or 
porter for two or three days consecutively, you are struck 
with an incurable nosta/gie, or a melancholy longing to 
return to ‘* La belle France.” 

We will do our lively neighbours the justice to say 
that we never experienced any nosfalgie or longing to 
return to England, 7 ¢. to “‘ chops and beer,” from drink- 
ing what Lord Granville neatly called, ‘‘ the most delicious 
production of their soil;"’ the rich and precious vintages 
of Burgundy and Gironde. But may we be allowed to 
ask whether the strong prejudice of Frenchmen against 
the less-refined beverage of Barclay and Perkins may 
not lie in the suspicion of some Thames water in the 
mixture? Water is not popular about Leicester-square— 
nor Thames water anywhere. 


Tus Greex Stave.—We are much perplexed by 
the statue of the Greek Slave. In what respect is it 
Greek? And is a manacle upon a delicate wrist the 
only means sculpture possesses of expressing the sor- 
row and anguish of slavery? The fact is, there is no 
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Critics are not the legislators, but the judges and police 
of literature. They de not make laws— ey interpret and 


try to enforce them —Kdinburgh Review. 





“WueEn I was young (about fourteen I think) I 
first read the German’s Tale,” says Lorp Byron 
in the preface to his dramatic reproduction of that 
tale, Werner. He has been dead nearly thirty 
years, and the authoress of that tale which delighted 
his boyhood, and which “ may be said to contain 
the germ of much that he has written,” has only 
now passed away from earth! Harriet LEE was 
ninety-five when she died last week. The Canter- 
bury Tales have long been shelved, though the 
German’s Tale may be considered as immortalized 
by Byron—not that his Werner was so great an 
improvement upon the story; it was indeed a 
servile reproduction of the characters, incidents, 
and even thoughts; nay, there is something comical 
in the gravity with which Byron, while fully ac- 
knowledging his obligations, makes this claim :— 
“The character of Ida Stralenheim was added by 
myself.” The character of Ida! Not then for any- 
thing Byron has added to this tale, but simply 
because of his splendid reputation, which reflects a 
lustre upon the obscurest sources whence he drew 
materials, will Harriet Lee’s name travel to 
posterity. 





modern progress. Tait mercilessly flays the 
Honourable G. S. SmyruHe, and continues its 
telling article on the Bishops and their Incomes. 
Apropos of this subject, the Bishop of GLoucestar 
and Bristow has sent us a pamphlet in reply to 
Mr. HorsMan’s charges—Documents respecting 
the Estate of Horfield Manor—in which he makes 
out a good case for himself. But the whole dis- 
cussion is one to excite feelings of deep disgust. 
Laymen cannot help recalling the fact that these 
Bishops are the representatives of twelve Fishers 
men who preached the Gospel of the Poor! 

The second number of ALBERT SmMirn’s Month 
is a loud laugh from beginning to end. There is 
serious purpose in its humourous exposure of the 
Hotel system ; the playful hit at Charades will be 
less generally responded to; the “ advertisements” 
will produce a loud guffaw. Leecu has given 
some admirable illustrations, and altogether a more 
amusing railway companion is not to be had for 
sixpence. 


When the English undertake anything in the 
shape of business it must be said they do it tho- 
roughly. Besides the superb Illustrated Catalogue 
which the publishers have issued as a lasting 
record of the Exhibition, they have now put 
forth a German translation of their official cata- 
logue — Amtlicher Catalog der Austellung — 
translated by our countryman Epwarp Mo- 
RIARTY, the German translator of DickENs 





In our last number there was an answer at- 
tempted to the question, Is Criticism lawful ? 
Lawful or not, there are publishers—we name no 
names—who regard it with somewhat of the same 
feeling which smugglers entertain towards the 
Preventive Service; and we feel bound to make 
the public aware that there are 
passed through the Critical Customhouse.— 
lating Libraries in the country, without previous 
advertizing; above all without previous criti- 
cism! Jones, we will say, has a novel which he 
knows all the critics will “ cut up’ ;—why should 
he allow them to “ cry stinking-fish” when he 
can pass it off as fresh? At the library, all 
that is asked for is “a new novel.” If it 
be new, and the fair reader have not been 
forewarned, she takes it with unmisgiving 
delight. ‘There is thus a Literature of which we 
in the metropolis have no cognizance. 


with our praise, and laughs at our severity. 
the question which continually obtrudes itself ppon 
us is—Can these novels—the owls of literature 
shunning the light—be worse than many of those 


Is it possible there can be works of more unutter- 
able, shameless mediocrity than some of those 
which a high and impartial press “hails with 
delight,” and pronounces to be of “thrilling, 
heartstirring interest’? Every SHALLow has, 
we know, his S1LeENCE; in every deep there is 
a deeper still; and the horizon of the execrable 
is indefinitely distant ; still, works confessing them- 
selves worse than some of the three volumes which 


of literature worth looking after. 
said, with swelling emphasis, in small circles, that 
the Unacted Drama was immeasurably superior to 
the Acted; may not the Unreviewed novels turn 
out to be in a similar position with respect to the 
Reviewed ? 


The Magazines are not very striking this month. 
Fraser, as usual, takes the first place. 
clusion of the paper on Wordsworth, the graphic 





meani g whatever in the face, which has anythin 
in the world but Greek or slavery written on it; a | 
if the head and manacles were lopped off, the rest of 
the figure would be very beautiful as a study of form. 


It is full of grace from the shoulders down, especially | 


atthe side and back ; but the artist has utterly failed 
in the attempt to convey anything more.—Fraser’s 
Magazine, 





account of Chamois Hunting, the pleasant gossip 
on the, Exhibition Season, and the severe, though 
well-merited exposure of Soyer and Soyerism, 
being all excellent articles. Blackwood continues 
its protection statistics, and BuLWeR’s noyel; and 
in a lively paper, called Voltaire at the Crystal 


contraband | 
goods smuggled into the market, which never | 


Novels are published and sent direct to the Circu- | 


A Litera- | 
ture which snaps its contemptuous fingers at our | 
magisterial authority ; which can afford to dispense | 
Now, | 


birds of gaudy plumage which court the light? | 


assume grand conquering airs, would be curiosities | 
It used to be— 


The con- | 


Are there sufficient Germans in London to mak 
‘this speculation profitable? While on the sub- 
ject of the Exhibition, let us mention that Mr 
| BerGer has published an engraving of the Cryste 
| Palace as a Winter Garden, which has a very se 
| ductive and enchanting aspect. Lord CampBeui 
| and that “gentleman and scholar,” Mr. Justic 
| CRESSWELL, who are so violently opposed to th 
| continuance of the Crystal Nuisance, will look upo 
this engraving with no loving tenderness; but th 
public, which has to decide whether the buildin, 
shall remain or be removed, may be glad to see hov 
it will look as a Winter Garden. 


In France the tributes to literary celebrities ca. 
"a sarcastic reflection upon our indifference to thos 
| who have charmed our leisure and expanded ov 
| souls. Recently the town of Amiens honoure 
‘itself by erecting a statue to Gresser, the charn 
ing author of Vert-Vert, of whom VovLTarr 
said— 

** Gresset, doué du double privilége 

D'étre au collége un bel esprit mondain, 

Et dans le monde un homme de collége’”’— 
GreEssevt, the author of one of the most agreeab” 
| little poems, and of the admirable comedy, Le Mc 
chant, was not one of France’s greatest men at 
suredly, yet Amiens might well be proud of hit 
who said— 

*' Les bons ceeurs ont seuls le talent de me plaire,”’ 
The féte of inauguration was magnificent. J] 
| was a sort of bal masqué in public. An immens 
| procession of cuirassiers, national guards, corpore 
| tions of workmen in the costumes of the 16th an: 
17th centuries, groups on horseback representin 
| the chevau légers of Louis XIII., XIV., and XV., 
with banners flying, cymbals clanging, trumpet 
braying, jubilant crowds shouting ! 

Less brilliant as a féte was that which in th 
commune of Rollot honoured the memory ¢ 
An roIneE GALLAND, the translator of the Thousan: 
and One Nights, by amonument. Public gratitud 

was certainly due to one who had translated the 
| work, which, perhaps, of all others has been the 
most universally admired. But would any English 
town have remembered such a debt? 





A translation of Tennyson in French awaits a 
publisher, and we hope will never find one. If no 
knowledgeis better than false knowledge, TENNYSON 
were best untranslated, for nothing but false notions 
can be propagated by translation. We have often 
insisted on this point; agreeing with SueLugy 
that it were as wise to cast a violet into a crucible 


| Palace, sneers by implication at the notion of | that you might detect the formal principle of its 
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odour and colour, as seek to transfuse from one | 


language to another the creations of a poet. A 
good illustration is afforded us by some translations 
of Tennyson in a recent article in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes. We will quote a verse or two :— 





** Ie it well to wish thee happy? Laving known me— 
to decline 

On a range of lower feelings and a narrower heart 

than mine. 

Vet it shall be: thou shalt lower to his level day 

by day, 

What is fine within thee growing coarse, to sym- 

pathize with clay.”’ 
This is faithfully enough rendered :— 

“ Dois-je souhaiter = tu soia heureuse, qu'aprés 
m’avoir connu tu te dégrades dans une atmosphére 
d' affections _ étroite, et de sentimens plus bas que 
les miens. Pourtant cela sera, Tu t’abaisseras de 
jour en jour A son niveau, Ce que est raffiné en toi 
s' abrutira pour sympathiser avec la matiére.’’ 

No one can find fault with that as a translation, 

but who does not feel the immensity of the abysm 

between it and the original? Mark this :— 

“ As the husband is the wife is: thou art mated with 
a clown, 

And the grossness of his nature will have weight 

to drag thee down,” 

Thus rendered :— 

Tel mari telle femme. ‘Tu t’es alliée d la vule 
garité; elle seracomme un poids pour te courber 
vers la terre.” 

Having carefully compared these specimens, and 
made yourself aware of the inadequacy of the 
French to create anything of the emotion created 
by the original, you will, perhaps, be able to under- 
stand the reason why Faust in translation 
seems so inferior to its reputation. 
SOCIALISM IN THE QUARTERLIES, 
The North British Review, No. XXX. Art.: “ The Social Seie 
ence.” Hamilton, Adams, and Co, 
The British Quarterly Review, No. XXVIII. 
Progression ;"' and Art, : 


Art.+ “ Taman 
* Thoughts onthe Labour Question,” 
Jackson and Walford. 


Socrtauism is daily ceasing to be less and less of a 


St. Simon, Owen, Fourier, Proudhon, Louis 
Blanc, or Kingsley; nor is a Metaphysician neces- 
sarily a believer in Locke, Kant, Hume, Reid, or 
Hegel. The man who believes in the possibility 
of a science of Metaphysics, and strives in some 
way to discover its fundamental propositions, is a 
Metaphysician ; the man who believes in the possi- 
bility of Social Science, and strives to discover its 
laws and applications, is a Socialist. If some 
Socialists take meagre views of the subject, and 
imagine that the organization of labour embraces it 
all, although it embraces but a small section; so, 


| likewise, do Metaphysicians often confine them- 
| selves to one section, and proclaim it paramount. 


There is a vague yet powerful sentiment under- 


| lying all Socialist speculations, which must be 
| brought forward into the distinctness of a formula. 
|The sentiment we speak of is that of Humanity, 





word of terror, and becoming more and more an | 
object of philosophic investigation. Men begin to | 
feel that the old stereotyped objections betray | 
feebleness of mind in those who give them vent; 
they become ashamed of the traditional twaddle, 
started and repeated by those who had never trou- 
bled themselves to investigate the subject; they | 
withdraw from general circulation the epithets of | 
infamy, and leave it to the high-minded Paris Cor- 

respondent of the Times to quote examples of 

vulgar every-day dishonesty, “as illustrative of | 
Socialist theories.” Socialism isa “ great fact.” 
Be it beneficent or be maleficent—surrounded by 
aire from heaven or blasts from hell, be its intents 
wicked or charitable, man must speak to it. Abuse 
will no longer avail, Arguments must be refuted 
or accepted, 

Among the foremost organs of serious opinion 
we recognize the Reviews named at the head of 
this article ; and it has given us considerable satis- 
faction to observe the attention, they have accorded 
to the discussion of Social theories, during the Inst 
two years. If we select the current numbers for 
special notice, it is because we wish to bring for- 
ward one consideration generally overlooked by 
writers, or, if not overlooked, nevertheless in- 
adequately treated, viz., that Social Science implies 
Social Life as an existence superior to all individual 
existencies ; or, in other words, that there is Hu. 
manity, as a living organism, of which human 
beings are the component parts; and this Humanity 
isthe object of o science different from all other 
sciences, though dependent on them. 














With some, As:ociation or Cooperation is So- 
cialisin; with others, the “ Rational System” of | 
eliminating the soul altogether as a vital force, and | 
acknowledging only the * force of circumstances,” 
and Association grafted thereon, is Socialism}; with 
thers, the satisfaction of the appetites; with 
thers, general spoliation and = the triumph of 
marchy by means of barricades—all these diverse 
meanings are attributed to Socialism by men as- 
suming the office of critics and teachers, and do in 
some rude way indicate, though in caricature, the 
liversity of the Socialist Schemes. But as we have 
iften said, Socialism is not dependent upon 
Socialist Schemes; no more than Metaphysics 
‘an be said to be dependent upon any of the various 
chools. A Socialist is not de facto a follower of 






of mutual interdependence, of Fraternity. It ex- 
presses itself in the word ‘ Codperation,” as op- 
posed to “ Competition”—brotherhood, not anta- 
gonism, It expresses itself, also, in the words 
“* nationality,” and “ solidarity of the Peoples.” 
It is the recognition, dim verhaps, yet forcible, of 
the sublime conception of onan as the living 
reality of this world—the conception of Society as 
the highest form of our collective life, which, 
without destroying individual life, completes it by 
enabling us to live in others. Against the old 
egotistic Competitive formula, Lach for himself 
and God for us all, it raises up this nobler formula, 
Yach for himself and for all. 

We anticipate the sneer which will pass over 
some lips at this ‘ mystical notion,” and hasten to 
assure the reader that it is as scientific a conception 
as almost any that he may entertain. Sentiment 
may underlie it, but Science accepts it as a positive 
generalization. With more or less clearness multi- 
tudinous thinkers have indicated it; and when we 
state that Auguste Comte makes it the basis of all 
social science, we have assured the reader that 
“mysticism” is the last quality to be predicated 
of it. The opening article of both the British and 
North British Reviews is devoted to the explanation 
of this important topic. In the British Quarterly 
the views of Iluman progression, as maintained 
by Comte, Herbert Spencer, and the anonymous 
author of The Theory of Human Progression, are 
set forth and criticized. In the North British 
a retrospect is tuken of the various attempts 
at a philosophy of History, and Comte and 
Herbert Spencer are again discussed. From in- 


ternal evidence it is pretty clear that the writer of | 


both articles is the same person, and our readers 
will do well to study both articles together, for 
they throw light on and complete each other. On 


some points we are at issue with the Reviewer, and | 


regret that haste or radical distaste for the school to 
which Herbert Spencer belongs, should have led 
him into that occasional misrepresentation which 
any careful reader of Social Statics will observe. 
His argument against Individualism, or the notion 
that Social Science is purely the science of indi- 
vidual liberty, we have long held; but although 
we think him right in his polemic against Herbert 
Spencer, he is very wrong in the supposition that 
Spencer ignores the existence of Humanity as the 
highest development. Society is not merely an 
aggregation of individuals, but the supreme Or- 
ganization of which individuals are the members ; 
in § 16 of the General Considerations (Social 
Statics, p. 448) there is an elaborate statement of 
the analogy between Humanity and its individual 
members and the Man and his individual parts— 
between the Body Politic and the Human Body— 
to which we refer the Reviewer, although it is not 
clear to us how Spencer would make this square 
with the principles of his Social Statics. Having 
premised this much, we will follow the Reviewer, 
who in the North British says : 


* There is, it appears to us, something confusing 


in the terms in which Mr. Spencer and Mr. Mall | 
state theif belief that the phenomena of society are | 


only the manifestations of the human nature of indi- 
viduals in a state of union, For, though the indivi- 
dual human being, as such, is conceivable to us, 
and though there are certain sciences which are con- 
cerned with the laws of purely individual human 
nature; yet, in point of fact, the mdieidual human 


| being is always thought of by us as a member of society, 


the individual man who ts the o ject of our studies 
is always imagined as already existing in social re- 


| lationship with other men; so that many of the 


phenomena which we set down as those of individual 
human nature, are in reality dependent for their 


| existence on what Mr. Spencer calls the accident of 


social combination. In short, instead of representing 
society os built up of individuals, we may reverse 
the mode of thought, and represent individuals as 


a 
| the decom particles of society. In this 
| of course, it is true that the properties of the mase 
are the combined result of the properties of the par. 
ticles, seeing that we have already implied in the 
“sete the properties which they derive from be. 
onging to the mass, But if we conceive the parti. 
cles per se, if we first take for granted about human 
beings only as much as it is possible for us to conceive 
known about them as individual objects, then it ig 
not true that the farther knowledge of what would 
result from the accident of their combination would 
be a mere work of logical inference. Were our 
knowledge of individual human nature in this sense 
as profound and accurate as it could possibly be, we 
could no more deduce thence the phenomena of asgo. 
ciated human nature without the help of empyric 
observation of society than we could tell beforehand 
from our knowledge of ——— and hydrogen sepa. 
rately, that, when combined, they would form water,” 


The vulgarest experience will teach us how 
differently masses of men act from what the same 
men as individuals would act—as in committees, 
meetings, regiments, &c. And if men as masses 
are different from men as individuals, the laws 
which regulate social life cannot be learned from 
the isolated study of individuals, Against those 
who think otherwise the Reviewer finely says :— 


‘The radical fallacy of these, it appears to us, 
consists in this, that they proceed on the supposition 
that society has no life, no purpose, no destiny as 
such, but isa mere numerical succession of individual 
existences. Hence, fixing his regard on the increase 
of the happiness of individuals, as the highest con- 
ceivable object for which the world can have been 
created, and having formulized the conditions of 
this happiness in the principle of equal rights for all, 
he constructs an ideal of society, whose highest prin- 
ciple is the rule of universal Laissez-faire. he whole 
problem of the Social state is, according to his [Mr, 
Spencer's] view, to secure liberty to every individual 
to do as he pleases, so long as he does not infringe 
on the liberty of others to do as they please; and 
the sole purpose of government is therefore the nega- 
tive one of repressing crime, Now, our view is, in a 
great degree, the reverse of this, Society, as we be- 
lieve, is not merely a device for the wellbeing of 
individuals ; it has, we believe, an organic life, an 
ulterior destination, of its own; and it may some- 
times even happen, we think, as in the case of a 
general war, that what is good and splendid in the 
social development, may not coincide with what is 
immediately beneficial for the individuals concerned 
in effecting it. Instead, therefore, of subordinating 
| the laws of society to the ascertained personal 

interests of the individual, we would subordinate the 
| laws of individual action to the ascertained conditions of 
noble social existence.” 





| ‘The same fine argument is thus stated in the 
British Quarterly :— 

‘The essence of the difference we feel from our 
authors on this point seems to be, that whereas they 
view the problem of the equitable constitution of 
society as the mere problem of securing to each of 
the associated individuals exactly as much liberty to 
do right or wrong at his pleasure as is consistent with 
the equal liberty of all the others to do right or 
wrong at their pleasure; we, on the other hand, are 
disposed to view the problem of the social life asa 
problem of high separate account, the adequate solu- 
tion of which has this fine condition annexed to it, 
that it necessarily imposes restrictions on the indi- 
vidual liberty of wrong-doing, additional to those 
arising from the circumstance, that there are so many 
claimants of this liberty all living together. In other 
| words, we do not regard the law of the right consti- 
| tution of society as identical with the law of the 
greatest possible individual freedom to do right or 
wrong; but we regard this law of the greatest indi- 
vidual freedom to do right or wrong, as farther con- 
ditioned for the individual by the obligation on 
| society, as such, to do mght. Hence, were we to 
venture on any metaphysical definition of the prin- 
ciple of the rights of men in society, it would be, not 
that all men should have equal liberty to do right or 
wrong, but that all men should have equal liberty to 
do what is in itself right. This is no mere quibble. 
It leaves ample scope for still farther extensions in 
the world of the principle of social liberty; for many 
laws, many customs, many institutions still exist, 
which restrict the liberty of some classes to do things 
undeniably right, as compared with the liberty of 
others to do the same things. And, though it ad- 
journs and complicates almost indetinitely, and ren- 
ders vastly more dubious and difficult the problem of 
the equitable constitution of society, seeing that it 
leaves the great question, * What és mght?’ to be still 
determined, it at the same time adds nobility and 
glory to that problem. It provides, and legitimately 
provides, for the eternal continuance in society of a 
kind of agency, which it is in the nature more espe- 
cially of Mr, Spencer's interpretation of the theory to 
sneer at, the agency of personal domination, of the 
compulsion of better and greater and more venerable 
over worse and weaker and younger men. It detains 
within the body politic, as such, the high sense of 
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jal origin and obligation, instead of squandering 
that sense entirely away among the individual atoms 
which compose the body politic. It keeps before the 
mind the great truth, as we consider it, that society, 
as such, has a life, a destiny, a law ; that society, as 
such, is the evolution of a divine idea ; and that, as 
before the individual mind there is held up an impe- 
rative rule, a pattern, an aspiration, by the contem- 
tion of which it may mould itself to its right type 
aceording to reason, 50 for society, as suc h, there 
exists also a prescribed term, to be conscious of which, 
and to shape and combine, and even thwart its com- 
ponent parts by the power of such consciousness, 
constitutes all that is noble in social existence. 

Some of our readers will begin to ask, What has 
all this to do with Socialism? and we fear that no 
answer can be crowded into our space which will 
satisfy them, accustomed as they have been to con- 
sider Association to be the “ be all and the end all 
here” of Socialism, and not reflecting that if Social 
Science is to be anything, it must first distinctly 
apprehend the whole of the problem it is called 
upon to solve, and that this conception of Social 
Life as of a Collective Organism is capital and 
initial. Having read the two articles in the Reviews 
just quoted from, we advise the student to take up 
Comte’s Déscours sur L’ Ensemble du Positivisme, 
and the fourth volume of the Philosophie Positive. 





LAMARTINE ON THE RESTORATION. 


and the largo which belongs to his style, this work 
is equal to Les Girondins, while it has the merit of | 
greater sobriety in the use of abstractions and 
mannered personifications. But it will not satisfy 
a fastidious taste. If it have éclat, it has also the 
glitter of tinsel. It is, moreover, defaced by 
précieusetés such as the two Balzacs, ancient and 
modern, might fairly claim as their own and such 
as the Hétel de Rambouillet never surpassed. 
Take as. a sample his criticism on Madame de 
Stael’s writing :— 

** Her style, above all in the work De /’ Allemagne, 
without losing anything of its youth and splendour, 
seemed to have lighted itself with higher and more 
eternal beams in approaching the evening of life and | 
the mysterious altars of thought. ‘That style no 
longer painted, no longer even sang, it adored. One 
breathed the incense cf a soul from its pages: it was | 
Corinne become a priestess, and discerning from the 
shores of life the unknown God in the distant horizons 
of humanity.” 





There, if that is not a “ handsome” sentence, as 
an American would say, we have no judgment in 
such matters. We are pleased with the indefinite 
grandeur of those “ mysterious altars of thought”— 
with the “ adoration” in the style of De ’ Allemagne 
—and we are curious about the unknown God 
looming in the distant horizons of humanity, and 
detected by this Pnestess. Having read Madame 
de Stael’s work more than once, we are peculiarly 





Histoire de la Restauration. Par A. de Lamartine. Vols. 1. and IT. 

W. Jeffs. 
Tus book will be read by thousands, partly be- 
cause it bears Lamartine’s signature, partly 
| ecause it is amusing. In Literature, as in society, 
musingness covers a multitude of sins. We not 


Jways select the most virtuous and respectable | 


ple to fill our rvoms, ner the most solid and 
tructive volumes to crowd our shelves. As a 


id, picturesque, and amusing story of the | 


storation of the Bourbons to the throne of 

ance, it is certain to lure the “‘ general reader’’; 

more so, because it is to be published in instal- 
ments. 

The present instalment of two volumes only 
brings us as it were to the first change of horses 
on our journey. Volume one is occupied with the 
struggles of Bonaparte against the Allies previous 
to his abdication and banishment to Elba. In the 
second we have elaborate portraits of all the 
Bourbons, with the whole story of the Due 
d’Enghien, dragged in apparently because it is in- 
teresting, since it has nothing whatever to do with 
the subject in hand; and after thes¢ portraits come 
chapters on the negotiations preceding the enthrone- 
ment of Louis XVIII. 

Judging from these two volumes, we should be 
inclined to answer the question, Why did Lamar- 
tine write this History? by the simple, Because he 


wanted money! <Auri sacra fames. The story has | 


been often written, and quite recently, by M. de 
Vaulabelle, with satisfactory research and vigour. 
Lamartine has no new documents, no discoveries, 
not even new ideas, to bring into the field. He 
brings nothing but his style. Of that we shall 
speak anon; but, meanwhile, let us assume it to be 
irreproachable, and still we ask, Whether a man in 
his position can be excused for treating History 
with such levity as is implied in this omnipotence 
of style? If the subject of the Bourbons allured 
him, he might have treated it with becoming gravity, 
and given us a work written with less precipitancy, 


and with more thought. But when we reflect upon 


the haste with which this work has been thrown 
off, amidst the demands of journalism and fiction, 
and observe in it no attempt higher than that of 
carrying the reader pleasantly along, we can but con- 
clude that the work was written for money, and for 
money only. ‘There would be little evil in this did 
it rest there; a showy superticial book the more 
might escape with contempt; as a fancy article 
manufactured for the season it might take its place 
among novelties, and there an end. But unfor- 
tunately his great reputation, and the very qualities 
which insure success, make his example dangerous. 
His example, too, is placed upon the edge of the 
very precipice to which our literature has a pro- 


humiliated at our density of perception in never 
| having seen the slightest trace of these grand 
| qualities so grandly expressed. We never breathed 
| Pencens d’une ame sur ces pages ; we thought the 
| style admirable, but never stole the suspicion across 
our mind that ce style ne peignait plus, il ne chantait 
plus seulement, il adorait ! 
This style is very well to make fun of, but it is 
scarcely the one we desiderate in History, and 


says that man and woman should be on their 
guard against the ion which makes them dis- 
Interested, devoted ? which would limit human 
love to a “ prudential regard,” and shrink from 
all that is noble in the passion, because “ truly, it 
is a very awful thing, as well as a deadly sin, for 
an immortal soul to deliver uP its whole self to 
such love as this for any earthly being.” (Vol. I. 
p- 13.) Is Heaven jealous of such earthly affec- 
tion? Yes, according to our authoress, who em- 
phatically says that the jealous heavens will 
punish it unto the third and fourth generations! 

‘‘ His worshipped idol! What words are these to 
be used from human clay to human clay! Who 
shall say what judgment they will not call down? 
who shall say what curse they will not carry on to 
the third or fourth generation? yet will any affirm 
that no such feeling was ever cherished for a fellow 
mortal? Let men look to it who would so scorn the 
making of graven images and the exalting of carved 
idols to worship them !—let them look to it whether 
the love of any earthly thing hath not set itself up 
supreme in their affections, so that their spirit bows 
before it, forgetting all other adoration.”’ 

Such is the doctrine The Tutor’s Ward is written 
toenforce. The incidents are so many texts on 
which the authoress preaches ; and preach she 
does with considerable copiousness, eloquence, and 
fervour. We feel bound to protest against her 
teaching, both in the substance and the form. We 
think her doctrine irreligous, though religious in 
intention ; and we think her setting forth of it at 
once untrue and inconclusive. 

It isa story of unhappy love. Every one loves 
with sinful devotion a being who loves some other. 
Millicent is beloved by her tutor John Forde, but 
she loves Mr. Grey, “a scoffer at holy things,” 
and is neglected by him after marriage. She dies 
of a broken heart; her lover lives on broken- 
hearted. She has consigned to his care her only 





| there is too much of it in Lamartine. Coleridge 
used to say that the parent of all bad style was the 
ambition to be thought something more than a man 
.of sense—the straining to be thought a genius. 
Lamartine is always on the strain. What he finely 
says of Napoleon, that he was always drapé dans 
son empire, may be applied to himself; he is 
always remembering his reputation, and dreading 
lest an unambitious sentence should seem deroga- 
tory. The images he sometimes paints make the 
reader stare. Here is one which must certainly 
have been stolen from some unedited page of 
Honoré de Balzac. Speaking of Napoleon’s fore- 
| head becoming enlarged by baldness he says :— 
“You would have said that his head, naturally 
small, had increased in order to allow a freer passage 
between his temples to the machinery and plans of a 
soul whose every thought was an empire! Pour 
laisser plus librement rouler enrte ses tempes les rouages 
et les combinaisons d'une dme dont chaque pensée ctait 
un emprre, 


His description of Marie Louise is a model in 
this style; Lily in his Euphues has not reached 
such heights of fancy. ‘ Her look,” he says, ‘‘was 
full of dreams and internal horizons (de réves et 
Wd’ horizons inteérieurs) veiled beneath the slight mist 
of the eyes.” “‘ Her bosom was full of sighs and 
fecundity :” charmingly intelligible! ‘ Her arms 
were long, white, admirably sculptured, and fell 
with graceful languor, as if wearied with the weight 
of her destiny: Burleigh’s shake of the head was 
| dumb compared with those arms ! 

We pity the translator ef these volumes—for an 
English translation has appeared; because if he 
have any conscience whatever, he will certainly go 
mad over the combined irritation of difficulty and 
humiliation at having to write down such de- 
plorable nonsense. ‘There is a lesson taught by 
this book: Dangerous as it is to be always strain- 
ing after genius, it is fatal when the strain is pre- 


cipitated by ‘immediate want of money,” and no | 


time is given for reflective judgment to decide be- 
tween sublimity and absurdity. 
THE TUTOR’S WARD. 


The Tutor’s Ward. A Novel. By the Author of “ Wayfaring 
Sketches,” “* Use and Abuse,” Xe. Colburn and Co. 


child Millicent, who in due time grows up into a 
loving young woman, and the heroine of the story. 
| Her heart is lavished upon Stephen Aylmer, a 
_ handsome painter, who consents to marry her with- 
out caring much for her; meanwhile her cousin 
Arthur falls frantically, hopelessly, in love with 
her, and Stephen falls in love with Juliet Egerton. 
| Here is misery enough springing out of the “ sin- 
| ful passion;” but not misery enough to point 
the moral. Stephen’s love for Juliet is made known 
to Millicent just before the marriage ; whereupon 
she gives him up, and retires, broken-hearted, to 
France. Stephen is happy, and Juliet, though 
she doesn’t love him, is at the height of triumph, 
when the “ avenging heavens ”’ interfere to punish 
—what they punish, is by no means clear to us ; 
whether Stephen’s sinfulness in loving Juliet so 
madly, or his sinfulness in not loving Millicent, 
for that is the amount of his crime, perhaps the 
authoress knows; all we know is, that the unloved 
Millicent is one evening walking out, brooding 
over her sorrows, “ and lilts her eyes with an 
| awful appealing look to Heaven, and gives vent to 
a long deep sigh;” whereupon the authoress 
asks, if it have “ never been known that the sigh 
of one poor helpless mourner, by the hand of a 
fellow-creature stricken, ascending up to the retri- 
butive heavens, hath been answered Som thence in 
thunders on the head of him who wrought the 
woe?” This is rather a serious question. The 
authoress does net profess to answer it. “ We 
know not,” she says, with the humility of true 
wisdom, and forthwith proceeds to describe how, 
at the very moment, Millicent’s sigh ascended up 
to the “ retributive heavens,’ the heavens an- 
swered with a thunderbolt, which shrivelled Ste- 
phen into amass of almost lifeless hideousness. 
This is a sort of religious teaching which ail 
healthy souls will scornfully reject; but the ob- 
| jection of our authoress to human love is twofold : 
first, that it is sinful; secondly, that it entails 
| fearful sorrow. She might be told that her argu. 
| ment is not borne out by her illustrations, unless 
| she prove them to be other than exceptional— 
{unless she prove that the love on one side is 
| necessarily met with indifference on the other. 
| Then, again, as to the sorrow which may fall 











clivity, viz., that of sacrificing Art to Amusement, | WaaTever may be thought of the wisdom of this | upon the heart which has loved, even that is not 


lasting Pleasures to immediate Gratifications, the 
Higher to the Lower, the Soul to the Senses. 
History should doubtless be picturesque ;_ but 
History is a Drama not a Diorama. The tendency 
of our age being towards this mode of treatment, 
not only of History but of all Literature, we dread 
the example of Lamartine’s success, 

Style being the quality of this History, invites a 
More rigorous inspection than usual. Let us say 
at once that in sustained magnificence of diction, 





book, there can be no doubt of the earnestness 
with which it maintains its unholy doctrine. The 
word may startle, but it is the proper word. Is 
not that doctrine unholy which teaches that the 


profound affection man feels for the woman of his | 


choice, the deep and abiding devotion woman 
teels for her heart’s idol, is a sin which brings 
sorrow with it, as surely as sorrow stalks behind the 
| steps of sin? Is not that doctrine unholy—blas- 
| phemy against the divine beauty of life—which 


all unmitigated woe; as our greatest living poet 
sweetly sings— 
* T feel it when I sorrow most: 
* Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all.”” 
All the miseries, or most of them, brought down 
upon the loving hearts in this story, are brought, 
| not by love, but by want of love ; a little more of 
| the “ sinful passion,” and all would be well. 
Setting aside this great and abiding drawback, 
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Che Leaver. 


(Sarurnay, 





The Tutor’s Ward is interesting as a passionate 
story, written with unusual eloquence, “ most 
musical, most melancholy,” and containing three 
or four scenes of great pathos. Written with an 
eye to an especial “ moral,” it is, perhaps, hyper- 
critical to object to the want of lifelikeness 
vervading it; but the following description of 
Millieent’s aunt and cousins will show that the 
writer is not deficient in sarcastic observation :— 


“This lady was the personification of dignified 
propriety, and of composed, resolute acceptance of 
all the advantages and privileges, physical and moral, 
which were to be derived from her stationin society. 
Stately looking, well dressed, never varying one 
hair's breadth from the routine of life, easy and 
luxurious, which is the settled system of existence 
for persone of her fortune and position, everything in 
her house, her person, her manners, and her religion, 
were arranged to meet the approving eye of the 
world, 

* Whether she were the urbane hostess, the care- 
ful mother, the mildly reproving, silently determined 
wife, or the benevolent dispenser of soup and blan- 
kets at Christmas-tide (these benefits being trans- 
mitted to her awe-struck tenantry through the hands 
of a housekeeper in black satin and pink ribbons, 
who wore kid gloves in case she should accidentally 
touch any of the recipients of her bounty), Mrs. 
tgerton still acted up to the one principle which 
guided her in all things of making a oultices appear- 
ance in the sight of her fellow-men, and obeying to 
the very letter all the requirements of established 
custom, according to her rank and circumstances. If 
there were any one quality peculiarly prominent in 
Mrs. Egerton’s character, it was what is commonly 
culled ‘proper pride,’ that mysterious virtue belong- 
ing we know not to what faith or to what tenets, 
which is held in such esteem by those who not the 
less, through some subtle calculation of their own 
accommodating mind, firmly expect that inheritance 
of the meek which is promised in the doctrines they 
profess, 

**Millicent received another measuied English 
embrace from this stiff but comfortable-looking repre- 
sentative of good feeling, dignity, and respectability, 
who was further remarkable for a serenity of aspect 
peenlior to herself, and which emanated, no doubt, 
from the pleasant conviction that everything she had 
ever done, said, or thought, was exactly as it ought 
to have been, She was then ushered into the draw- 
ing-room, having just caught a glimpse of poor 
Nanette, hurried off, with despairing looks, by three 
or four gigantic footmen, to the care of a house- 
keeper, awful in satins and stateliness, who appeared 
dimly in the far perspective. The drawing-room 
seemed to Millicent blazing with light and full of 
people. She clung involuntarily to her uncle's arm, 
and stood looking round from under the masses of 
her long brown hair, with the shy, timid glance of a 
startled deer, 

"Mr, Egerton presented her in due form to the 
various members of his family; three daughters, 
Anne, Fanny, and Sophia; two sons, Charles and 
Arthur, 

* Anne, tall and frigid, looking by no means so 
young as she could have wished; unpleasantly 
handsome, having bold features and hawk’s eyes, 
haughty and supercilious in manner, as though she 
had discovered some excellent reason why she was to 
consider herself superior to every one around her, 
and that, duly gen and Christianized as she was, 
she had received a special licence for giving pain to 
others by coldness and contempt, This young lady 
was wont to delight herself solely in matters alto- 
gether beyond a woman's province, for she talked 
politics and philosophy with an assurance which had 
its desired effect on the majority of her acquaintances, 
We may further add, that Miss Anne Egerton also 
fully expected to reap the reward of all the virtues, 
such as humility, gentleness, and self-denial, incul- 
eated by the creed she professed with much Sunday 
ostentation, 

‘Fanny, with indistinct hair and indefinite fea- 
tures, a small mind and a small voiee, loving to 
sing small songs and to entrap unwar individuals 
into swearing an eternal friendship ; all nerves and 
sensibility, continually declaring she must have 
sympathy, that she could not exist without it; 
that she was entirely dependent on her friends for 
happiness, and therefore, though she was sorry to 
be troublesome to them, yet really, constituted as 
she was, she must entreat of them to sacrifice 
themselves to her; she mustreally claim all their time 


and attention; whatever their avocations might be, | 


they could never be so important as the necessit 
that she, in her highly wrought state of nal, 
should have some one to whom she could tell her 
feelings:—Fanny fell into the common snare of 
imagining that she established a legitimate excuse 
for her caprice, self-indulgence, and thorough ego- 
tiem (qualified, of course, by far ‘daintier names), 
when she affirmed that they were inherent to her 
nana and therefore indispensable evils, not to be 
resisted, 


“Sophia, decidedly plain, short, thick-set, and 











species of moral livery to the peculiar line she had 
c n; for this young lady had discovered that her 
especial vocation was the improvement of mankind, 
and to this end she laboured with a noisy zeal, no 
detail of which was ever allowed to pass unobserved 
by her numerous acquaintance, She pursued her 
calling without the slightest references to established 
principles or authorities; for, as she loved to say, 
when setting at defiance those before whose grey 
hairs she should have bowed in reverend silence, she 
had a thoroughly independent mind, and acted in 
all cases on aadien of her own, Her conversation 
never was of the most lively description, for as she 
was fully convinced apparently that no one would 
be so much acquainted with her own merits as 
herself, she habitually undertook the task of doing 
herself justice, and discharged the duty with ex- 
traordinary fidelity. She was at all times to be 
heard quietly detailing her own meritorious acts, 
never diccating that any merit they might have 
poesessed was turned to veriest poison by such an 
open display, and in her daily descent on the village, 
armed with medicines and tracts, and stocked with 
severe, overbearing admonitions, she gathered up 
material for much complacent haranguing at her 
father’s luxurious table.” 


Che Arts. 
peonniiieacoes 
BOUFFE. 

There is no audience less capricious in its at- 
tachments than an English audience; once capti- 
vate it, and your empire is assured; nay, you may 
even found a dynasty, and your children will suc- 
ceed to the throne by right of birth—by right of 
that influence which es ina name. The greatest 
of French actors—as Bouflé unquestionably is— 
has every right to be a favourite with our public, 
and is one. On Friday last he reappeared after a 
long absence and a serious illness, the ravages of 
which upon his fate and frame were affectingly 
noticeable; the reception must have told him un- 
equivocally how little he had been forgotten by his 
English admirers, for the applause was heartier 
than I ever remember it within the quiet walls of 
the St. James’s Theatre. Ilis voice was weak and 
husky, but whether from illness or “ stage fright” 
I cannot say. Perhaps you think that with so old 
a stager nervousness is the last cause to be predi- 
cated; but I can assure you that an actor never 
loses “ stage fright” if he be once troubled with it. 
Why even the “ spoiled darling of the public,” 
he Me Vestris, never lost it! A curious psycho- 
logical inquiry might be opened here as to the 
nature of this “ nervousness,” and the class of 
minds most affected by it—the phrenologists would 
probably settle it offhand by saying that Love of 
Approbation produced nervous apprehension, and 
that Self Esteem kept the actor confident and calin ; 
but I am in no mood for psychology, and must re- 
turn to Boutte. 


Michel Perrin—or, as the English version is | 


called, Secret Service—was the piece chosen for 
his débat, and happily chosen ; it is a pleasant little 
Comedy, healthy in its tone, ingenious in construc- 
tion, and affording the actor free scope for the re- 
presentation of one typical character. Bouflé as 
the simple-minded old Curé is a study. If actors 
would follow it closely, they would observe that its 
success lies in the predominance given to the cha- 


racter over the “ points’’—to the whole over the | 


details. Bouffe’s constant aim is to represent the 
character ; if that be laughable or touching, he is 
laughable and touching; if 
audience to blame the author. All his speeches 
addressed to persons are addressed to them, and 
not to the audience ; all his “ asides” are murmured 
as if to himself. This seems a small thing to no- 
tice—yet watch other actors, and see how rarely it 
is their custom to do so. Bouffe is natural in the 
highest sense ; he represents the nature of the cha- 
racter; the “stuff” of human nature is plastic in 
his hands, and out of it he carves images which all 
the world can recognize as true, ‘The comedy ex- 
pands your heart with laughter, at which you are 
not afterwards ashamed, for judgment approves 


| what instinct caught at—the pathos moistens your 


| eye, for it is real suffering, not indeed the high im- 


| passioned sorrew and and majestic pains of ‘Tragedy 


in its “ sceptred pall,” but the grief of simple na- 
ture appealing to the common heart of sympathy. 


| He seeks effect, and not effects—he cares for an 


| 


able-bodied, haying @ worthy look, which was a | played on Monday, it was curious to see the num- 


artistic whole more than applauded “ points ;” and 
that mainly is the reason why he is universally re- 
cognized as the most consummate actor now living, 
In Le Gamin de Paris, for example, which he 





not, he leaves the | 





ber of “points” which he refused to make, and 
which any other actor would have made, though at 
the expense of the general effect ; so that his acti 
was almost as admirable for what he forbore as for 
what he accomplished. It is needless at the pre- 
sent time to dwell upon a performance so well 
known and so unique as that of Bouffé’s Gamin— 
its gaiety, feeling, bo ishness, and its nicely discri- 
minated boy-grief. His rage and pathos are never 
those of a man, but always of a boy. 

I must not omit a word of emphatic praise to 
Lafont for his very remarkable bee el of the 
General in this piece. It was a perfectly dressed, 
perfectly represented character. ‘The great scene 
of indignation, where he taxes his son with dig. 
honourable conduct, and tears from his coat the 
ribbon of the légion d’honneur, was played with fine 
truth and intensity. He fairly divided with Bouffé 
the honours of the evening. 


THE OPERA. 

I might fill two columns with criticism on 
Madame Barbieri Nini, and her début as Lucrezia 
Borgia at her Majesty’s on Tuesday, but it would 
all amount to this: She is not young enough 
to captivate, and not young enough to improve! 
What she may have been some years ago I 
will not pretend to decide, after having seen one 
of my own idols and the grandest lyric actress 
of our time—Giuditta Pasta—exhibit the affecting 
— of her ruin to those wh had never wor- 
shipped the fulness and magnificence of her power, 
It may be that the faults so obvious in Madame 
Barbieri Nini are but the ravages of edacious 
Time, or the consequences of her attempts to conceal 
those ravages. ‘This much is certain, that her voice 
is irrecoverably gone, only some few notes of the 
higher register being still agreeable ; and although 
great singers make shift with fragments of a voice, 
nothing short of greatness can extenuate such 
defects. 

As an actress we are in a better position for 
judging her, because what might be lost in grace 
and youth ought to be compensated by experience, 
and she did not play a youthful part. Confidence, 
vigour, energy, and a certain brio she undoubtedly 
has; but no dignity, no breadth of passion, no 
subtlety of expression, 1 will not compare her with 
Grisi, because Grisi is incomparable as Lucrezia ; 
but comparing her with Parodi or Frezzolini, I 
will say that, surpassing both in energy, she is 
surpassed by both in grandeur and delicacy. 

Needless to say that her success was immense, 
colossal! Bouquets and wreaths, callings before 
the curtain, vociferating “ orders’, and all the 
items of a triumph (for two nights) saluted Madame 
Barbieri Nini, as they have saluted so many 
other marvels! Needless also to say that Alboni’s 
Brindisi was the gem of the evening, though her 
acting was so culpably deficient of all respect for 
the audience, that even I, her sworn chevalier, 
cannot stifle a protest. During the very quarrel, 
when the angry knife is flashing in her Bary she 
was “chafling”’ F. Lablache aside, with a sweet 
smile upon her sweet face, thus destroying the 
situation. Marietta! Marietta! not even your 
exquisite voice and delicious singing can make 
the public forgive that. Respect your Art. You 
may not be an actress, but you can at least be 
conscientious ! 

As if to make amends for her careless Maffie 
Orsini, she played Marie in La Figlia del Reggi- 
mento with great care. It was her first appearance 
in this part, and the very announcement prejudiced 
| many against her. What! Alboni as La Figlia! 

Alboni after Jenny Lind! It seemed incredible. 
But such a singer can do anything. After sur- 
/ passing Viardot in the Prophéte—at least so 

Meyerbeer says—why should she not play La 

Figlia with perfect success? And she did. Her 
| Singing was enchanting. The opening duet, “ lo 
vidi la luce,” lies awkwardly for her voice, and 
| produced no effect; but the ciascun lo dice, the 
| confession si ardente, and the lively rataplan, were 
| sung with a verve and brilliancy indescribable. In 
| the rataplan she herself played the drum, and 
| played it very well too. Neither Jenny Lind nor 
Sontag did so; though that is an accomplishment 
| La Figlia ought to possess. If I remember right, 
| Fratlein ‘Tuczek, at Berlin, used to play it. Al- 
| boni’s acting in the first act was sprightly without 
| being remarkable. In the second act she was less 
| successful, though her divine voice and exquisite 
method made the singing lesson and the aria “ Mé 
sedur han credute’’ things to go home and dream 
of, which I did. 
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Partfalio, 


1d do our utmost to encourage the Beautiful, for 
bo Geeful encourages itself.—GorTue. 


THE ISSUE OUT OF PRUZ-RAPHAELISM. 
Wuen a striking event happens in real life, the 
effect on the mind is such that, while your attention 
js fastened on the persons and object immediately 
connected with it, the objects around that have no 
guch connection, are forgotten—for them you are 
glind. The painter aims at the same result by 
inverse means: he aims to make the event which 
he portrays, striking and impressive by isolating it, 





gnd to that end he omits the collateral objects which 
are not essential to his subject, or leaves those 
which are connected with it in a trivial degree, in 
obscure and unemphatic condition. That is one | 
means by which he attains unity of subject; such 
unity being the exact correlative of the all-possess- 
ing power of the same subject over the soul when 
it is presented to the mind in the shape of a real 
event. A corollary of that condition dictates 
symmetry of composition in a picture; a dictate 
very inadequately explained by the expediency 
of rendering the arrangement pleasing. In the 
first place, the symmetry is exactly analogous 
to nature: an impressive event excites a tendency to 
draw round it as round a centre; as you may 
note in the streets, when, some man _ having 
fallen ina fit, the crowd disposes itse]f around him 
jn a concentric group. The painter aids that con- 
centrative effect of an impressive event by making 
all the surrounding objects harmonize with it; so 
far, at least, as not to mar the effect of verisimili- 
tude. Again, it is desirable to avoid any idle 
stretching away of the field of view, which would 
of itself suffice to draw off the attention on a sort 
of exploring excursion. In this respect, therefore, 
the painter does but follow the dictation of nature ; 
the force of the spectator’s own attention practically 
giving for his sight an analogous sort of limitation, 
By similar rules you explain the right of the 
painter to select for his composition personages of 
a suitable type: limited exactly to the external form, 
and to an instant in point of time, he has none of 
the means by which in nature most actors in great 
events acquire a sort of fitness for the occasion. 
This last rule Mr. Millais has strikingly violated in 
“The Return of the Dove to the Ark :” although 
it is true, that throughout the greatest events simple 
natures not only retain their simplicity, but by unity 
of feeling acquire a more marked simplicity than 
before, still it is impossible that any person could 
undergo the events of the Deluge, or watch the 
flight of the dove and its return with all the 
meaning of that return, and retain the perfectly 
unaltered contour which you observe in the girl 
dressed in green. I do not mean that her cheeks 
would have got hollowed with suffering and hunger ; 
he miraculous nature of the event, and the force 
of faith, might have obviated that physical result ; 
but I do mean, that no one could have undergone 
the awful event, or protracted series of events, 
without having the countenance set to an habitual 
expression that must have rendered its contour 
| ena do not say less placid. Or if there had 
en among the human animals in the ark any 
one so unimpressible, snch a one would have been 


quite an unfit instrument for the purpose of the 
painter. 

The same want of fitness condemns the costume. 
I admit that costume is trivial; I do not quarrel 
with the velvet dresses, or with that kind of 
starched pinafore worn by the girl ina purple blue 
dress, on any archxological grounds as to the cos- 
tume of the period. When J see in Titian’s picture, 
farquinius Superbus overcoming Lucretia with a 
ferocious and cruel passion, my mind is little dis- | 
turhed by the fact that he wears the dress of | 
Titian’s own time: for in its kind the event is 
limited to no particular period; the man before me 





8 proud, cruel, and Tarquin-like in every trait ; | 
there is nothing in the costume or the accessories | 
Nconsistent with the event of the drama before me. I 
also admit that the starched pinafore in Mr. Millais’s 
picture is excellently painted, and quite consistent | 





with itself. But, apart from archeology or chro- 
nology of costume, it is inconsistent with the 
event—with the sort of event, happen when it 
might. Thrust before you as it is, it piques the 
attention, diverts the mind from absorption in the 
peacefulness, the desolation, and the faith of which 
the figures should speak, and sets the speculation 
wandering to consider whether they could have 
maintained that fashion in the voyage of the ark ; 
whether they could have “ got up” their washing 
and ironing in such very complete style? 


In Hunt’s picture of Valentine rescuing Sylvia, 
and Millais’s of the Woodman’s Daughter, the 
main subject is damaged by incidents yet more in- 
jurious, since they fail through what looks like 
incompetency. I recognize the desire of both 
artists to copy direct from Nature, without regard 
to merely conventional receipts for getting up 
** effects,” and I applaud their effort, as I have 
Redgrave’s, to imitate the manifold, separate, indi- 
vidual aspect of the particles which go to make up 
the whole—the foliage, the boughs, the distinct 
outline, the confused spiky agglomeration of grass, 
earth, stalks, and leaves, that compose the 
ground in woody spots. Still the mere fact that 
the spectator’s point of view is a unit, contributes 
to give that unity in Nature which these men violate ; 
thus doing to Art an injury, while they per- 
form for it the true service of breaking the 
dead, clay-moulded, inorganic lumpishness of 
our conventional “effects.” For instance, in 
no spot will you see trunks of trees or green 
bushes receding from you in the distance, so 
uniform in gradation of tint, so wholly unaffected 
by the intervening air and vapour, as in Millais’s 
Woodman’s Daughter. Regard the separate parts 
es studies, and they might pass; but they are dis- 
jointed, unrelated to each other. 
trees have trunks so like planed timber. In the 
Valentine, the direct simplicity of the action is 
excellent; the meanness of Proteus, the noble 
dignity of Valentine, the trusting repose of Sylvia 
as she nestles against her deliverer, are admirable. 
but Sylvia was beautiful, and why refuse to make 
her so? Valentine must have been a stalwart 


And no living | 





' 


| 


an aliment and not a burden — released the 
Ideal from the prison of ages, inspired it with 
the divine fervour of Christian religion, and ani- 
mated it with the romantic of that stirring 
and picturesque period. It has been observed that 
travellers who are descending a mountain luxuriate 
in the heat, while those who are ascending are 
nipped with cold: approach the same stage from 
opposite directions, and the figure you cut shall be 
proportionately varied: the earnestness which we 
adinire in Giotto,—that Raphael before his time, 
whose great soul we see struggling from its prison 
of death, the miserable mechanical encasement of 
the Greek manner,—becomes a puerile, pedantic 
affectation, like that of the depraved young fop 
who— 
“ Takes pains 
To prove a weakness in the reins,” 

in the student who chooses to ignore Michelangelo 
and Raphael, to cut the acquaintance of Phidias 
and Agasias, to go back to the tutelage of Giotto 
and Angelico, to put on again the encasement of 
that miserable low Greek mannerism, and to 
pretend the “earnestness” with which Raphael’s 
predecessors were trying to escape from enthral- 
ment. Such is not earnestness but levity; and the 
most powerful of these fantastical young gentle- 
men appears to be compelled by the force of his 
own genius to break through his mannerism. The 
countenance of the girl kissing the dove is an in- 
spiration of beauty, tenderness, and real earnest- 
ness—an earnestness which has forced the painter 
to depart from the dry, hard, jejune manner of his 
school, and to luxuriate in delicate forms, fleeting 
tints, and soft traits of tenderness. 

The picture to which Tennyson’s lines from 
“ Mariana in the moated grange ” are appended, is 
the completest work we have yet seen from the 
same pencil. The girl is not Tennyson’s Mariana. 
She is not enough worn with weariness and waiting ; 
the room in which she sits is not old and comfort- 
less enough for the grange ; facts which corroborate 
the current tale that the picture was not painted to 
illustrate the lines, but that the quotation was 
suggested by the poet on seeing the picture. The 


fellow, then why give him a weak knee? With her | figure is that of a girl dressed in deep blue velvet, 
right hand Sylvia is squeezing Valentine’s, not as | a fine girl, handsome, formed for pleasure, with the 
an actress might do on the stage, but as Sylvia | traits of strong sensitiveness; she has been working 
herself would have done, hard and harder still; | at some piece of tapestry imitating foliage and 
but, what is she doing with her left hand? Mr. flowers, and like them vivid in colour; she has 


Hunt chooses to violate a very well justified rule, 
that you should skow both hands of every prin- 
cipal figure; and he raises a puzzling paltry per- 
plexity, totally unworthy of his subject. And the 
manner in whieh Proteus’s hair, over the brow, 
stands out against the background, with some 
inexplicable light, looks as if the artist were not 
competent to handle his materials ; for the receding 
surface of hair, especially with the gloss of youth 
upon it, never presents that sort of dry light to the 
view. 

The disposition to remain, of malice prepense, in 
the apprenticeship state of Art, is partly ascribable 
to the admiration which all real students must feel 
for what is, by common consent, called the “ ear- 
nestness” of the old Italian painters—the evidence 
of that feeling which made them aim in a direct 
manner at the simple expression of the noblest 
feelings. And that sentiment is ordinarily con- 
trasted with the opposite one, when Art had at- 
tained its material perfection, and the painter found 
it easier to excel Raphael in the detailed painting of 
accessories and still life, than to equal him in por- 
traying the soul. 


been sitting, with her left side towards you, before 
a painted window; mice playing about the room 
indicate the deadness of the quiet; she has risen, 
and, with her hands placed upon her loins, her 
head thrown slightly sideways, she is relieving her- 
self by a backward bend from the long weariness 
of the stooping posture. 

The two traces of the Pre-Raphaelite peculiarity 
in this picture are, the harshness of some of the 
tints, and the harshness of the attitude. Especially 
in the embroidery the tints are harsh: in most 
cases of a surface presented to the sight at a very 
acute angle, the colours would be more subdued by 
the light reflected from the unevennesses of the 
surface. ‘The elbows thrown back in angles, sug- 
gest the idea of a grasshopper, and the view from 
which the figure is seen presents the action in its 
extremest angularity. ‘The painter prefers to be 
harsh, because grace in others has degenerated 
into mannerism ! 





But the drawing of the figure is masterly. The 


| expression of physical weariness is complete. And 


there is a great deal more expression in the face 


But how was that earnestness | than mere physical weariness. ‘The genial features 


begotten? In this fashion, Art having degene- | are overcast with an air of sadness ; the dejection 
rated under the low Greek painters to mere pattern | is worked out by the most delicate modelling of the 
manufacture, Cimabue and his followers struck out | cheek and lips, of the eyelid, and the circular 


for themselves the idea of using that art for the | muscle which surrounds the eye. ‘There is nothing 
portrayal of real emotion and living action. ‘They | to violate the most perfect simplicity ; and yet this 
were enabled to do so in proportion as the study | delicate elaboration is quite alien to the manner of 
of Nature taught them how to escape from the | the school. Mr. Millais is setting an example of 
dead patterns, the fossils of an extinct art, by de- escaping from that school, in which we hope he 
lineating the movements of the countenance and | will be followed by his schvolfellows, who show 


limbs. 


But it must always be remembered that faculties of expression that ought to fit them for 


their point of departure was that low Greek Art. | following him out of it as well as into it. 


The quaintness, the meagreness, the mechanical 


Our greatest doubt for the success of any schoolof 


action, the Egyptian poorness and flatness of form, | art remains, in the present state of society ; subdued 
the childish method of drawing the features and | and mechanized as that is, it affords little scope for 


extremities—such were the characteristics of that | the play of action or emotion, 
| degenerate Art, continued by the ignorance of the little for the observ 


and proportionate 
ation of the oD en Half of 


early painters, until the accumulated knowledge, | the artist’s education must be sought in the emotion 
with the suggestions revived by the recovery of and action of life; a school nearly closed to the 


Ancient sculpture—a dug-up treasure of accumu- | painter in England; where life has little action, 


lated knowledge—mastered by the didactic energy where feeling is restrained, and the outward show 


_of Lionardo da Vinci, and applied by the wonderful of emotion almost reduced by good breeding to 


organic power of Raphael and Michelangelo— the few occasions over which presides the under- 
to whose assimilating vitality knowledge was taker or the parish clerk, 
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Organizations of the Pragle, 


POLITICAL AND SOCI 
oe 


The Executive Committee of the National Charter 
Association met on Wednesday evening last, Pre- 
sent—Messrs. Arnott, Grassby, Hunt, and Milne. 
Messrs. Harney, Holyoake, Jones, and Reynolds, 
being in the country, were absent, as was also Mr. 
O'Connor. Mr. Grassby presided. The corre- 
spondence received was read, Subsequently a letter 
has been received from Mr. Ernest Jones, dated 
Exeter, August 6, in which he says:—‘ A glorious 
meeting was held here lost night; the Athenwum 
erammed. Reverend Arthur Gurney rose to oppose 
the Charter. I answered him. Fifty cards were 
disposed of. The Secretary reported that the 


“ Monthly Circular’ was now ready, containing an | 


address to the Chartista, a tract by Thornton Hunt, 
cheering reports from many localities, and a list 
of those localities from which-reports have not been 
received, with the names and addresses of the sub- 
secretarios, &c,; that the price was one halfpenny 


each ; and that those friends who felt desirous to aid | 


in its cireulation were earnestly requested at once to 
send their orders through any bookseller, or to the 
office. ‘The secretary also reported that Ernest Jones 
had arranged to be at Bristol on Monday next, and 
from thence would proceed to visit Bridgewater, 
Merthyr Tydvil, Lianidloes, Newtown, Birmingham, 
Peterborough, Northampton, Newport Pagnall, Con. 
gieton, Stockport, Manchester, Padiham, Bolton, 
Bradford, Bingley, Sheffield, Staleybridge, Hanley 
(Potteries), Coventry, Cheltenham, High Wycombe, 
&e. It was then unanimously agreed ;—" That the 
sub-secretaries (corresponding and financial) of all 
the localities in and around the metropolis, be soli- 
cited, and they are hereby requested to meet the Ex- 
ecutive Committee at the office, on Wednesday even- 
ing next, August 13, to take into consideration the 
necessity of a renewed and vigorous metropolitan 
agitation during the ensuing autumn and winter 
months.” After the transaction of financial and 
other business, the Committee adjourned to Wed- 
nesday evening, August 13.—Signed on behalf of the 
Committee—Joun Annorr, General Secretary. 


BRADFORD WORKING MEN'S CO-OPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION. 
July 31, I8d1, 

Sin,—It has long been the desire of several of the 
friends of Association in this town, to see regularly 
inserted in different papers available, a brief sum- 
mary of the movements and proceedings of the several 
codperative stores throughout the country, somewhat 
in the form of weekly or monthly reports, showing 
forth their objects, with a description of their articles 
of produce and consumption ; thereby giving so- 
cietie’s which, like ours, are desirous of keeping as 
much as possible the codperative trade, or the coope- 
rative world, an opportunity of knowing where 
articles of which they are in want, are being pro- 
duced; and at once open a connection for the pur- 
chasing of such, Therefore, as your paper his for 
its object the emancipation of the people, mainly by 
the subversion of competition, with labour in con- 
cert, we trust you will have no objection to the 
above suggestion being carried out in your journal ; 
and, by way of commencement, I subjoin a report of 
the association in this town, 

The Bradford store opened for the firat time on 
Saturday evening, May 31, for the sale of provisions 
and clothing, and has continued business with suc- 
cess on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday evenings in 
each week, from six to nine r.m., and on Saturday 
from four to eleven o'clock, We have seventy-four 
members. The average amount of business done is 
about £25 weekly upon a capital of £120, Besides 
the provisions and grocery business,—the principal 
of which goods are supplied us by the “ London 
Cobperative Agency,’’ Charlotte-street,—we have 
entered into the trade of stuff pieces, which we are 
able to do advantageously, as their whole process 
from beginning to end is personally conducted and 
superintended by several ft pos members, whose long 
experience of these articles has given them a perfect 
knowledge in manufacturing superior goods, and im- 
ee an improved texture in the finishing. The 
ollowing is a list of what we are now in a position 
to supply both retail and wholesale, at an even lower 
scale of prices than any extensive merchant in the 
town, resulting from the many peculiar advantages 
We possess, 

Merinos, Orleans, Coburg cloths, Alpaca lustres, 
for coat-linings, waistcoating, &c,; and Alpaca mix- 
tures of every description for dresses. We have 
already sent off several consignments of Alpaca 
lustres for coat-linings to the Castle-street and Joint- 
stock Tailors’ Associations, London, who state that 
they do exceedingly well. We have also just com- 
pleted arrangements for supplying members with 
coals, which will in a great measure protect them 
from the gross imposition now practised here by coal 
dealers. On Saturday last, 26th ult., we received 
our first consignment of hats from the Coiperative 





Hat Manufacturers’, Manchester, which has proved 
highly satisfactory to all,—so much so that another 
order of a dozen has been speedily got up and sent 
off. We have purchased some pieces of striped 
cotton for shirting of the Whit-lane Weaving Com- 
pany, Manchester ; but, they being very negligent in 
attending to our orders, we fear we shall be obliged 
to go elsewhere. We have likewise a little trade in 
the silk line, which we should be glad to do with our 
Macclesfield brethren. We also intend to extend our 
business to various other commodities, in propor- 
tion as our capital and a knowledge of business 
increases. 

This being our first contribution, it has necessarily 
been rather long ; but in our subsequent reports we 
shall occupy but very little of your valuable room,— 
By order of the Committee, Wot. Scorr, Secretary. 

[We shall be happy to receive communications, 
consisting of monthly or semi-monthly reports, from 
the various codperative stores throughout the 
country ; and we trust other associations will follow 
the example of the Bradford store. 
things which it is desirable should characterize these 
reports—clearness, for the sake of the public; and 
brevity, for the sake of our journal. | 





Repemprion Socivry —The directors held a special 
meeting on Thursday evening, July 31, to’ arrange for 
the establishment of a coéperative general store in con- 
nection with the society. Various plans for raising 
capital, &c , were laid before the meeting, and discussed 
at length ; but the meeting adjourned for a weck without 
coming to a decision as to the mode by which capital is 
to be raised. It is however determined to open a store 
soon, Mr. Henderson's lectures at Dukinfield and 
Hyde, have been the means of increasing the number of 
candidates in this district. The number of intelligent 
questions put to him at the conclusion of each lecture 
showed that the people were really in earnest in the 
desire for reform of some description, A camp meeting 
will be held on Woodhouse Moor, Leeds, next Sunday, 
weather permitting. Moneys received for the weck :— 
Leeds, £1 3s. 5d. Building fund, 2s. Propagandist 
fund, 58. O\d. Other moneys have been received, but 
owing to the absence of Mr. H. in Cheshire, the account 
was not given inat the weekly meeting.—J. Henperson, 
Sec., 162, Briggate, Leeds. 
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Open Canneil. 


| (IN THIS DEPARTMENT, AS ALL OPINIONS, HOWRVER EXTREME, 
AKK ALLOWED AN EXPRESSION, THE EDITOR NECESSARILY 
HOLDS HIMSELF RESPONSIBLE POR NONE.) 





There is no learned man but willconfesas he hath much 
protited by reading contr raiea, his senses awakened, 
and his judgment sharpened, en be profitable for 
him to read, why should it not, at least, be Sslebeiele for 
hus adversary to write.—MILTON, 








TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

The crowded state of our columns—in part occasioned 
by the pressure of passing events, in part by the pres- 
sure of papers thrust out in making room for Mr. 
Coningham's lecture last week—obliges us to defer 
some communications of interest, including Mr 
James Hole’s excellent letter on Association and 
Communism, and a letter by the editor, intended to 
dispel the apprehension that the principle of Associa- 
tion has tendencies destructive to the interests of 
traders and shopkeepers. 

Great pressure compels us to postpone the correspend- 
ence on the ‘ Harmony-hall Petition,” and ‘ The 
Power of Education.” The Report of the “ Select 
Committee on Newspaper Stamps” is also deferred 
from the same cause. 


A WORD TO THE PEACE CONGRESS, 
Clontarf, July 22, 1851, 
Srr,—Some ten or twelve years since, at the close of 
a lecture in the Town-hall, Birmingham, by Captain 
Pilkington, on the horrors of war, and in which the 
tinciples of the Peace Society were enforced, the 
Godless of the Chartists who had assembled in large 
numbers, determined to test the sincerity of the local 
members of the society who surrounded the lecturer, 
by moving a resolution calling on the Government at 
once to Tisbend the army. The friends of Captain 
Pilkington were not prepared to do this, and a some- 
what 7 debate ensued, towards the close of 


which I spoke to the resolution, and offered, what 
seemed to me, a solution of the difficulty in which 





the meeting was placed, 


Whilst approying entirely 


’ aT y “ . 
There are ‘wo | supporting, the necessary number of which,—to 


| 
of the object sought to be accomplished by the rego. 
lution, namely, the saving of a large annual expen. 
diture upon a body of men kept for destructiye 
purposes, I expressed the great regret I should fee] 
at the dismemberment of so fine an organization as 
| that of the British army, which appeared to me eq. 
| pable, if rightly directed, of producing a large amount 
of good. I pointed out generally how this might be 
done by the foundation of military colonies upon our 
waste lands, where the soldiers, by exercise of bright 
| spades instead of bright swords, might quickly be 
made self-supporting: in short, that if the same 
pains were taken to enable them to create as hitherto 
to destroy, they might be made to “ scatter plenty 
o'er a smiling land,” and would thus become a 
blessing instead of a curse. The idea was caught u 
with enthusiasm by the meeting, and something like 
unanimity was restored. Soon after this oceurrence 
the late Marshal Bugeaud, one of the most able mi- 
litary men of France, and who had command of the 
French army in Africa, published a pamphlet, show. 
ing how the cavalry of France might be made self. 


maintain what was then called a state of “ armed 
peace,’’—he estimates to be 45,000, 


Having given 
his reasons for this number, he asks :— 


** How, then, are 45,000 horses and men to be maintained 
without going beyond our income? I think I have found 
out the secret, i is founded on this incontestible truth, 
that the manure of an animal, properly employed, will 
support both man and horse. Under the present system, 
you neither benefit the treasury nor the State by the very 
moderate labour you require of man and horse. The 
manure is not sold for the tenth of what it might pro- 
duce, if it were judiciously applied in agriculture ; for I 
am firmly convinced that the manure, joined to very 
moderate labour of the men and horses, would not only 
nearly feed both horses and men, but pay the rent of the 
land beside.” 


The General thus proceeds to give the outline of 
his plan: 

“Let the attempt be made by those regiments, or 
fractions of regiments, the light and heavy cavalry and 
the waggon train. 

“Let the Government agree to farm, for five years, 
large farms in Limousin, in Marche, in Auvergne, in 
Perigord, or in Britany. On my own property in Peri- 
gord L would construct « stable for 40 horses, at an ex- 
pense of from 5000 franes to 6000 franes, which would be 
at 125 francs per horse (the last ‘ Commission de Cavalerie’ 
allowed 925 tranes per horse). IL would determine the 
number of horses and men which each farm might Sup- 
port in hay, forage, straw, corn, bread, wood, vegetables, 
&c. L would have both men and horses to farm and 
work these establishments. Four or five hours a day 
labour would be ail that is requisite. Frankjin said, that 
if mankind worked with judgment for two hours daily, 
they might easily support themselves, At the com- 
mencement, perhaps, it would be necessary to put an 
agricultural bailiff at the head of each farm, unless a 
person understanding farming could be found among 
the officers or sous officiers. 

‘* My proposition is, however, so contrary to custom, 
that a thousand cries will be raised against me; but I 
answer to all these that at Oran IL organized such a 
system, by which the Second Regiment of Chasseurs of 
Africa procured vegetables, potatoes, and a supplement 
to their pay by the sale of the surplus products, and by 
which the horses of the regiment obtained additional 
straw and corn. This system has been since perfected by 
Colonel Randon, under the most unfavourable circum- 
stances. 

“There is the Swedish cavalry, which all—all, except 
the Regiment of Guards—are established on very small 
colonies and farms, and occupy their leisure in agricul- 
ture and horse-breeding. ‘There are also the colonies 
of Russian cavalry ; the cantoned cavalry of 
Austria; and the Arabian cavalry, numerous and excel- 
lent, which is wholly supported by nomadic culture. 
Why, then, having meadows, and arable land, and agri- 
cultural science, and perfect security—why should we not 
succeed in France ? 

** Doubtless the officers will be deprived, under my 
system, of the pleasures of large towns ; but on the other 
hand they will acquire a true, solid, and soldierly instruc- 
tion: they will be exercised in horsemanship, in gym- 
nasties, in hunting—so necessary for the bodily health 
and coup d’ wil of a soldier. Here the officers will find 
resources for their table in poultry, game, fruits, and 
vegetables. Officers, sous dias, and soldiers will all 
live better than in barracks, and at half the cost. 

‘*T have no doubt that a million of francs thus laid out, 
would furnish a regiment of 700 men and horses with 
lodging, bread, and wood for the men, and hay, forage, 
corn, and straw for the horses. 

“ The economy, then, would be 314,696 francs for each 
regiment.” 

The General next proves that his calculations are 
based on experience, both as to the cost of land and 
the value of the crops. This portion of the pamphlet 
is a detail of figures, with which I will not now 
trouble your readers. 

The following is his recapitulation or summary of 
all these calculations :— 

EXPENDITURE. 
Interest of 1,200,000 francs capital forming 


stock, &c. 60,000f. Oc. 


Building and repairs ...cscceccceeseceeee 5,000 0 
Delle .ccsci secicvsewdanssas succcese Gee 
Deficit in the production of oats.......+++ 66,102 50 

Pits =e 





137,102f, 50¢. 
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‘ resent annual expense of 700 men and 
pee ring 382,695 francs, and the annual expense for 
rent, repairs, taxes, &c., being only 137,102 francs 50 
cents it necessarily follows that there would be a saving | 
to the Government, if the system be in harmony with the | 
expected results, of 245,592 francs 50 cents. 


| 
But economy is not the only advantage held out by | 
General Bugeaud. He contends that the horses, 
better stalled, moderately exercised and 
worked, living on green meat in the spring, grazing | 
in the autumn, and living on carrots in the winter, 
would be less liable to those diseases by which one 
fourth of the cavalry horses are destroyed. Besides | 
an amelioration of the breed, he reckons a saving 
under this head of 1,875,000 francs, 
“ The value of the farms, too, it is probable, would 
double every twenty years, whilst the capital invested in 
parracks becomes deteriorated annually.” 


Although the plan thus recommended by Bugeaud | 
has not been yet adopted in France, it is now in 
course of practice in the United States of North 
America. A Liverpool merchant, writing me from 
Boston, on Jan, 17, 1851, says :—* Read the follow- 
ing, from the Boston Post of this morning” :— 

“ By last night’s mail from Washington. Interesting 
Army Order. Under date January 8th. The Adjutant- 
General issues an order that, to promote the health of 
the troops, and to reduce the expense of subsisting the 
army, the commanding officer of every permanent post 
and station where the public lands are sufficient, or pri- 
vate lands can be leased on reasonable terms, will annu- 
ally cultivate a kitchen garden with the soldiers under 
his command, to enable him to supply the hospital and 
men with necessary vegetables throughout the year. A 
system of field culture will also be soon commenced in 
the military departments of Texas, New Mexico, Cali- 
fornia, and Oregon, for the purpose of raising grain for 
bread, and forage for cattle,—the surplus over the ex- 
pense of cultivation to be distributed among the enlisted 
men of the garrisons.” 

And now, Sir, I ask, why should not this plan be 
adopted in England and in Ireland ?—miserable, long- 
suffering Ireland, Nay, more: why may not the 
army be made, not only self-supporting, but, 
through its admirable organization and discipline, 
instrumental in rendering other classes which are 
now burdensome to the community, self-supporting | 
also? I mean the criminals, the vagrant beggars, and 
the paupers, of whom such large numbers are now 
in this country consuming without producing. Suc- 
cessful experiments have been made with each of | 
these several classes: soldiers in Sweden, Russia, 
Austria, and Arabia; criminals at Mettray; wan- 
dering beggars in Holland ; and paupers at Farnley | 
Tyas, near Huddersfield, Sheffield, and Cork. 

In Ireland alone there were, in 1849 (the last year | 
for which I have any returns at hand), about 
28,000 soldiers, 21,000 convicted criminals*, and 
650,000 + paupers—giving « total of nearly seven 
hundred thousand persons maintained at the public | 
expense, at an aggregate cost of nearly five millions | 
sterling! abstracted from the earnings of the in- | 
dustrious portion of the community. 

And how, and for what purpose, is this mass of | 
humanity maintained on this fruitful and beautiful 
island? They are suffered to remain in a state of 
ignorance the most brutal ; of filth, disease, wretched- 
ness, far worse than brutal; of vice and crime the | 
most debasing to themselves, and most revolting to | 
others. All are compelled, by the cruel system of | 
which they—and we, though in a different manner— 
are the victims, to a life of idleness, mischievous ac- | 
tivity, or criminal cunning and ferocity. The pauper | 
portion is maintained (in the lowest scale of animal 
existence), simply because society will not shock its 
feelings by suffering them to rot; or, because, if this 
latter mode of quitting existence were permitted to a 

eater extent than at present, society would pro- 

bly be involved in a state of still greater inconve- 
nience and danger. But, as for any effort to snatch 
the miserable beings themselves from their pitiable 
condition, and from, in some respects, worse than 
brutes, to make them independent, virtuous men, or, 
if this cannot be, at any rate to begin at the begin- 
ning, and prevent the infant children of those 
unfortunate wretches from perpetuating the physical 
and moral pestilence of their parents, as might most 
easily be done—anything like a thought of adopting 
such methods as these, is rank blasphemy against 
our “best possible instructors,” the political econo- 
mists of the “ laissez faire,’’ or every-one-for-him- 
self and devil-take-the-hindmost school; and who 
would instantly set up a shout of “ Socialism!” 
“Communism !’’—bugaboos quite terrible enough 
to frighten the “ respectable’’ public into fits, 
albeit they are getting alittle used to this incessant 
“wolf” ery, 

So much for the paupers. As for the criminals, 
society in its wisdom, and careful of the liberty of 
the subject, permits the parent to educate the child as 
he likes,—in crime, if it so suits him, The crimi- 
nals made by this and other processes, are suffered for 
atime to levy black mail on the community; the 
police then hunt them down: they are tried “’ in due 
a ee 

® The number of committals were 42,000. 

+ The numbers receiving relief were 2,142,766; the above is 











| to rely on a ** Heaven-born Ministry,”” an Heredi- 


| has long lost all faith. I would,” he continues, ‘‘ recom- 


| assertion, the following * facts’ :— 


| interest of which vested moneys, they well knew the 





the equivalent number maintained throughout the year. 





form of law,’’ convicted, and incarcerated in prisons, 
where they are fed, clothed, and lodged in a style far 
superior to the honest independent labourer; but 
not permitted to produce wealth, because this, again, 
would interfere with the notions of the Professors of 
the ** Dismal Science.” 


And then the Army :—This is the rod which our jew ans -o-lnalt per Cont. 


rulers make use of to keep the People in proper sub- 
jection ; used, too, as a rod is used by an ignorant 
and ill-blinded mother, who gives a blow to her 
erring child as a shorter, and apparently more effective 
mode of exacting obedience, than by kindly instruc- 
tion and advice, 

How much longer shall these insane proceedings be | 
tolerated? When will the merchant on ’change, the | 
manufacturer in his country house, the shopkeeper at 
his counter, and the agriculturist on his farm, cease 


tary Government, and a mere taxing and talking 
machine called a Legislature, to direct the springs of 
industry—and uniting their several experiences and 
forces with the intelligent mechanic and hardworking 
peasant, strike out a new and scientific organization 
of industry, in which all shall labour, by head or 
hand, for the common weal? That it may be in the 
time of our good Victoria, and that—‘‘In her days 
every man may eat in safety under his own vine, 
what he plants; and sing the merry songs of peace 
to all his neighbours,”’ is the sincere prayer of, 
Yours, &c., Wituram Pare, 


“ Brutus’’ sends some remarks on the “ House of 
Tender Conscience,”’ that is, the House of Commons, 
apropos of Jewish claims. We shall not forget to 
watch and expose all the weaknesses and worse fail- 
ings of Whig Ministers. 

On the troublesome question of reforming the 
Prayer Book, Mr. J. Hill, of Birmingham, sends a 
suggestion, He would not have the Prayer Book re- 
formed so as simply to exclude Puseyites from the 
Church, but he would have a complete sweeping 
out of what he calls :— 

“All tests of doctrine, creeds, and articles of faith; 
likewise all useless forms of prayer in which the nation 


mend the exclusion of the Thirty nine Articles, the 
Creed of St. Athanasius, the so-called Apostle’s Creed, 
the forms of prayer for the Fifth of November, the 
Thirtieth of January, the Twenty-ninth of May, and the 
Twenty-sixth of June.” 

X. Y. Z. would facilitate the insertion of his letters, 
if he would employ more moderation in the statement 
of facts, more novelty in illustration, and less flip- 
pancy in speaking of men and things. Brevity is 
not undesirable either, and writing on one side of the 
paper essential. We agree with the substance, but 
not the manner of his letter. 

**Video’”’ writes in reply to J. B. M. on the 
national debt, urging his views of its injustice and 
oppressiveness, and characterising the observation of 
J. B. M. (who exclaimed, “in the name of common 
sense and common honesty let us hear no more about 
repudiating engagements of this nature’), as ‘* un- 
courteous.”” He likewise contends that our aristo- 
eracy maintains its position chiefly by maintaining 
the debt; and he states, as evidence backing up his 





‘*In the vear 1830, a report was made to Parliament, 
showing that the interest of the national debt then 
amounted to £27,975,100, and that the total number of 
recipients of this sum annually was, 279,751, of which 
said sum 46 persons alone, as it was stated, received 
more than £11,000,000; but by a more just calculation | 
it would appear 16,000,000!—and these 46 fortunate 
persons, although their names were not given, no 
doubt consisted of all the crowned heads, and most of 
the great princes, prelates, and Jew bankers of Europe, 
who had kindly lent the Government of this country 
their moneys, to assist it in the prosecution of wars 
undertaken for their own safety and advantage; and the 


working millions would be compelled to pay, after the 
said wars were brought, for them, to a happy issue. 





HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK. 
(From the Registrar-General’s Report.) | 
The mortality exhibits a continued tendency to in- | 
crease; the deaths in London, which in the three pre- | 
ceding weeks of July were successively 881, 873, 956, 


rose in the last week to 1010. ‘The average number of | s 


deaths in the ten corresponding weeks of 1841-50 was | 


1028, and with the same rate of mortality amongst a | P 


population equal to the present number of inhabitants it | 
would have been 1131; but excluding 1849 from the | 
account, in the corresponding week of which year cholera | 
had raised the mortality from all causes to nearly 2000, | 
the number of deaths registered last week does not differ | 
materially from the average thus obtained and corrected 
for increase of population. 


Pommercial Silas 

CUITINET TIL «ITS, 
—<——— 

MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. | 

SATURDAY. | 

Consols remained firm at 96} to j up to Thursday. | 

| 


On Friday they closed at 96 }. 
The fluctuations in Bank Stock have been from 215 to | 
216; and in Exchequer Bills, from 448. to 49s. premium | 


Foreign Stocks yesterday were quoted as follows :—. 
Chilian 6 per Cents. were 1053; Equador, 34; New 
Granada, 144; Deferred Stock, 3g; Mexican, 30§ 4; Five 
per Cent. Russian, 115; the Four-and-a-Half per Cent. 
Bonds, 101g to 3; Five per Cent. Spanish, 203; the 
Three per Cents., 38 to di the Passive Debt, 53; 

enezuelan, 304 ; the Delerred 
Bonds, 11}; Two-and-a-Half per Cent. Dutch, 593; the 
Four per Cent. certificates, 92? to 3}; Sardinian Scrip 
was at par to } prem. 





BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK, 
(Closing Prices.) 


Satur. | Mond. Tues. Wedn. | Thurs. 








: 














Bank Stock... —— | 216 215 | 2153 215 215 
3perCt.Red..| 97 rH of | 97g) 97 oa 
3p.C.Con.Ans.| 96 96 96 965 (6, 96 
3 p.C, An.1726.) —— | ——| ——| —!| —|— 
3p.Ct.Con.,Ac.| 96 963 963 963, 96 oe} 
3{ p- Cent. An, 98 99 984 by 
New 5 perCta,.| —- | —-| — ——_—|— 
Long Ans.,1860.| 7) | ——| | ——| 7% 
Ind.St.10jp.ct.| 2614{ ——| 262 | 263 | 261 | —— 
Ditto Bonds ..| 5B p| Sip] STp| 55p | — 55 
Ex. Bills, 1000/.,; 47 p | 48 p/ 46p| 46p) 49p] 47 p 
Ditto, 5J%...| 47p| 48 p/] 48p] 49p, 49p] 47p 
Ditto,Smal! | 47 p! 48 p!| 48p) 49p 49p| 47p 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday 
Evening.) 
Austrian 5 perCents. — | Mexican 5 per Ct. Ace. 31) 
Belgian Bds., 44 p. Ct. 93. — — Small.. = 
Brazilian 5 per Cents. 90 Neapolitan 5 per Cents. — 
Buenos Ayres 6 p. Cts. — Peruvian 44 per Cents. — 
Chilian 6 per Cente... 1053 Portuguese 5 per Cent. &7 
Danish 5 perCents. .. 105 | ————-dperCts. 33 
Dutch 24 per Cents... 59 — Annuities — 
~4per Cents... 93, | Russian, 1822, 44 p.Cta. 1014 
Ecuador Bonds - | Span. Actives, 5 p, Cts, 20§ 
French 5 p.C.An.atParis 93.90 Passive ee 
- 3 p.Cts., Julyl1,56.20 | ——— Deferred = 




















SHARES. 
Last Official Quotation for Week ending Friday Evening. 
RalLways, Banks. 

Aberdeen es +» 10) | Australasian .. id 
Bristol and Exeter .. — | British North American 45} 
Caledonian ee ++ 103 | Colonial .. ee Pd 
Eastern Counties +» 6 | Commercial of London,, 2% 
Edinburgh and Glasgow — | London and Westminster 2 
Great Northern .. 17 | Lendon Joint Stock .. 18 








GreatS. & W.(Ireland) — | Nationalofireland ..0 — 
Great Western .. .. 842 | National Provincial .. 43 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 81 | Provincial of Ireland .. 43 
Lancaster and Carlisle — | Union of Australia .. 
Lond., brighton, & 8. Coast 944 | Union of London o. $13 
London and Blackwall. . 6 MINES. 
London and N.-Western 123 | Bolanos ., ee = 
Midland .. oe .» 42 | Brazilian Imperial = 
North British - Ditto, St. John del Rey 198 
| South-Eastern and Dover — | Cobre Copper .. oe 394 
South-Western .. oo. = MISCELLANEOUS, 
York, Neweas., & Berwick 18) | Australian Agricultural — 
York and North Midland 50 | Canada .. ee _ 
Docks. General Steam .. = 
Eastand West India... — | Penins.&OrientalSteam 694 
London .. ee +» — | Royal Mail Steam = 
St. Katharine .. +» — | South Australian = 





CORN EXCHANGE, 
MARK-LANE, August 8.—Large supplies of Foreign 
Wheat, Oats, and Barley. The continuance of the finest 
harvest weather has its usual depressing effect upon the 
trade. There is very little doing in any article ; to eflect 

sales to any extent lower prices must be submitted to. 
Arrivals from August 1 to August 8. 











English. Irish. Foreign. 
Wheat .. .- 23870 , 
Barley .. oo 80 — 8,190 
Oats... ec oo 50 490 514,30 
Flour .. e+ 1980 so 47,80 
GRAIN, Mark-lane, Aug.8. 

Wheat, R. New 403. to 4ls. Maple ...... 29s. to 30a, 
Pine 200. sce 4 o—4 White ...... 24 — 2% 
CAE si ccontees 43 44 Boilers ...... 26 — 28 
White ...... 43 — 44 Beans, Ticks. .. 26 — 27 
> eee 44 — 46 Old ..... a e000 — 2 
Superior New 44 — 47 Indian Corn.... 28 — 31 

Rye .. cccccses 24 — 2% Oats, Feed .... 16 — 17 
Barley ...ese6 20 — 21 
Malting -2 — 26 
Malt, Ord. 48 — Sv 
Fine .. 50 — 3 
Peas, Hog 25 — 26 








AVERAGE PRICE OF SUGAR, 
The average price of Brown or M Jo Sugar, computed 
from the returns made in the week ending the 29th day of 
June, 1851, is 263. 4d. per ewt 








HEAD OF CATTLE aT SMITHFIELD, 





Friday. Monday. 
Reasts .. - 983 3930 
Sheep 13,300 33,090 
Calves . 587 318 
igs 410 410 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. 


Tuesday, August 5. 

Bankrurts.—E, A, WYNNE and J. Lunspen, East-street, 
Manchester-sqnare, builders, to surrender August 13, September 
10; solicitor, Mr. Barnard, York-road, Lambeth; official as- 
signee, Mr. Stansfield—T. Marriott, Leighton Buzzard, Bed- 
fordshire, seed-merchant, August 13, Sep ber 12; licitor, 
Mr. Willmott, High-street, Southwark; official assignee, Mr 
Cannan, Birchin-lane, Cornhil!—G. Stuineer, Chamber-street, 
Goodman’s-fields, wholesale Italian warehouseman, August 13, 
September 12; solicitors, Messrs. Fry and Loxley, Cheapside; 
official assignee, Mr. Cannan, Birchin-lane, Cornhill—k, P, 
QUADLING, Ipswich, railway-carriage builder, August 13, Sep- 
tember 12; solicitor, Mr. Chilton, Union-court, Old Broad- 
street; official assignee, Mr. Cannan, Birchin-lane, Cornhill— 
G. K, Martruews, Paternoster-row, bookbinder, August 12, 
September 12; solicitors, Messrs. Young and Son, Mark-lane; 
official assignee, Mr. Cannan, Birehin-lane, Cornhill—J. Lus- 
comBB, Llandulph, Cornwall, miller, August 21, September 18 ; 





| 
/ 
| 
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solicitors, Messrs. Fdmonds and Sons, Plymouth; and Mr. 
Stogdon, Zxeter; official assignee, Mr. Hernaman, Exeter. 


Friday, August 8. 

Bawxnvurrs.—8. Courcuitt and T, Craven, Church-row, 
Limehouse, builders, to surrender August 20, September 10; 
solicitor, Mr. Cullen, High-street, Poplar; official assignee, Mr. 
Graham—J. Cunpatt, Old Bond-street, publisher, August 20, 
September 20; solicitors, Messrs. Lawrence, Plews, and Boyer, 
Old Jewry «chambers ; official gnee, Mr, Stansfeld—J. Brau- 
mont, Leman-street, Whitechapel, engineer, August 20, Sep- 
tember 20; solicitors, Mesers. Lindsay and Mason, Gresham- 
street; official assignee, Mr. StansfeldH. Hayes, Regent- 
street, and Stafford-row, draper, August 18, September 11; soli- 
cltors, Messrs. Linklater, Charlotte-row, Mansion-house; official 








assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall-street—I. Isaacs, Swan- 
atrect, Minories, eweller, Angust 14, September 11; soli- 
citors, Messrs. Linklater, Charlotte-row, Mansion-house ; 
official assignee, Mr. Cannan, Birchin-lane, Cornhill — 


W. E. Fouttr, Chenies-place, Somers-town, carver and gilder, 
August 15, September 12; solicitor, Mr. Lewis, Wilmington- 
square; official assignee, Mr. Cannan, Birehin-lane, Cornhill— 
J. Prancketss, Portsea and Landport, wollendraper, August 
14, September 12; solicitors, Messrs. Linklater, Charlotte-row, 
Mansion-house; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall- 
etreet—J. Pannins, Cheapside, clothier, August 20, September 
20: solicitors, Mesers. Linklater, Charlotte-row, Mansion-house ; 
official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Guildhall-chambers, Basinghall- 
street—H, Lewis and J. Henvey, Halifax, Yorkshire, spirit- 
merchants, August 18, September 19; solicitors, Messrs. Ven- 
ning, Naylor, and Robins, Tokenhouse-yard ; Messrs. Craven 
and Rankin, Halifax; and Messrs, Courtenay and Compton, 
Leeds; official axsignee, Mr. Young, Leeds —W. Sreak, Halifax, 
Yorkshire, snuff manufacturer, August 22, September 19; soli- 
citors, Mr, Wavell, Halifax; and Mesers. Courtenay and 
Compton, Leeds; official assignee, Mr. Freeman, Leeds— 
J. NewTon, sen., Watlingborough, Lincolnshire, boat owner, 
August 20, September 17; solicitors, Messrs. Scott and Tahour- 
din, Lineoln’s-inn-flelds, Mr. Tynbee, Lincoln, and Mr, Stamp, 
Hull; official assignee, Mr. Carrick —W. CLoUGHTON, Kingston. 
upon-Hull, auctioneer, August 20, September 17; solicitors, 
Mesers. Richardson and Lee, Hull; official assignee, Mr. Car- 
rick—C, P. Henvitie, Chidcock, Dorsetshire, miller, August 
20, September 17; solicitors, Messrs. Manfield and Andrews, 
Dorchester, and Mr, Stogdon, Exeter; official assignee, Mr. 
Hirtzel, Exeter—J. Pancivar, Market Deeping, Lincolnshire, 
junkeeper, August 29, September 12; rolicitors, Mr. Brown, 
Market Deeping, and Mr, Bowley, Nottinghain; official assig- 


nee, Mr. Bittleston, Nottingham. 
H®" R MAJESTY’S THEATRE — 
MR, BALFE 
Has the honour to announce to the Nobility, Subseribers to the 
Opera, and the Public. that his Benefit will take place on 
MONDAY, AUGUST I1, Is51, 

on which oceasion will be presented (for the first time) an 
Italian Version of his Opera, LES QUATRE FILS AYMON, 
underthe thleot IT QUATTRO FRATELLI, with the following 
Cast:—Erminia, Mile. Sofie Cruvelli; Clara, Mme. Giuliani; 
lolanda, Mule, Feller; Eglantina, Mile. Lanza; Barone di Beau- 
manoir, M. Maasol; Oliviero, Signor Gardoni; Ricciardo, Signor 
Pardiot; Allardo, Signor Mereuinli; Rinaldo, Signor Balanchi ; 
Uberto, Signor Dai Fiori: Ivone, Signor Coletti, After which, 
the Firet Act of Cimarosa’s celebrated Opera, IL MATRIMONTO 
BEGRETO. Carolina, Mme. Fiorentini; Elisetta, Mme. Giuliani; 
and’ Fidalma, Mile. Alboni; Paolina, Signor Calzolari; Count 
Robinson, Signor F, Lablache ; and Geronimo, Signor Lablache. 

To conclude with the admired Divertisaement, entitled LES 
GRACES, introducing the celebrated Pas de Trois, Vuprosyne, 
Mile, Carolina Rosati; Thalia, Mile, Marie Taglioni: Egalia, 
Mile. Amalia Ferraris. Supported by Miles. Rosa, Eeper, Te- 
deechi, Julien, Lamoreux, Allegrini, Kohlenberg, Dantonie, 
Pascales, &c. &e,, and the Ladies of the Corps de Ballet, 

Applications for Boxes, . talls, and Tickets, to be made at Mr. 
Balfe’s Private Residence, 14, Bruton-street, Berkeley-square ; 
at all the principal Musicsellers’ and Libraries, and at the Opera 
Box-oftice of the Theatre, Colonnade, 

Subscription night, WEDNESDAY, August 13, Itis respect- 
fully announced that, ir compliance with the generally-expressed 
desire, a SUBSCRIPTION NIGUIT will be given on WEDNES- 
DAY, August 15, 1851, in liew of the last Tuesday of the Sub- 
saription (viz, September 2); all ivories and tickets, therefore, 
for that evening will be available for WEDNESDAY, August 

3, when will be presented Donizetti's Opera, LA FIGLIA DEL 

EGG{MENTO, Marie, Mile. Alboni. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE— 
TT SOTREES EXTRAORDINAIRES, 
The week's performances will include the talents’ of Mme. 
Parbvieri Nini, Mile. Alooni, Mme, Fiorentini, Mme, Giuliani, 
and Mile. Sofie Cruvelli; Signor Gardoni, Mr, Sims Reeves, 
Mignori Pardini and Calzolavi; Signori Lablache, Massol, F. 
Lablache, Casanova, Serapini, Lorenzo, Ferranti, and Coletti; 
Mile. Amalia Ferraris, Mile. Marie Taglioni, and Mile, Caro- 
lina Rosati; MM. Charles, Ehrick, Gosselin, and Paul Taglioni. 
Subscription Night, Wednesday, August 13,—It is respectiully 
announced that, in compliance with the er expressed 
desire, a Subscription Night will be given on Wednesday, 
Auguet 13, in lieu of the last Tuesday of the subscription, viz., 
September 2. All ivories and tickets, therefore, for that evening 
will be available for Wednesday, Angust 13, when will be pre- 
sented Donizetti's Opera, LA FIGLIA DEL REGGIMENTO, 
Marie, Mile, Alboni. To be preceded by the last act of Verdi's 
celebrated Opera, 1 DUE FOSCARI, The Doge, Signor Coletti. 
Thureday, August 11, DON GIOVANI (for the last time.) 
Mmees. Alboni, Giualini, and Fiorentini; Signori Coletti, Calzo- 
lari, and Lablache, 
Friday, August 15, SOIREE EXTRAORDINAIRE, 


IGNOR .ANELLI, Lecturer on Vocal 
Science, gives INSTRUCTION IN SINGING by a new, 
eoncise, and most successful Method, by which pupils cannot 
fail to siog well in half the time generally employed, and with 
the greatest success. The method bas been approved by the 
firet Masters of Italy, including the high authority of Cresentini, 
and jately at his two Lectures on Vocal Science, delivered at 
the Hanover-square and New Beethoven Rooms, where it was 
generally acknowledged to be the only mode of forming a fine 
mutical voice. Terma—!2 lessons, £4 48.; by the Quarter, 
24 lessons, £6 68.; four pupils in class, £2 2s. each by the 
Quarter.—Applications at Signor Anelli's Singing Academy, 
4, Northumberland-place, Westbourne-grove, Bayswater. 
Cece ia. a nut which, besides farinaceous sub- 
‘ ‘. ; ains a bland oil, The oil in this nut has one 
advantage, which is, that it is less liable than any other oil to 
riteiditg. Posseasing these two nutritive substances, Cocoa is 
& moat Valuable article of diet, more particularly if, by 
mechaploal or other means, the farinaceous substance can be so 
perfectly Weorporated with the oily, that the one will prevent 
the other fom separating. Such a union is presented in the 
Opeoa prepared by JAMES EPPS; aud thus, while the delight- 
fal Aavour, in part dependent upon the oil, is retained, the whole 
prop aie with the most delicate stomach, 
JAMES KYPS, emenaie Chemist, 112, Great Ruseell- 
eae, y, and &, ~atreet, City, London, 
wee ws _ 

















A CARD, 


HE MISSES SMITH receive into their 
Familya limited numberof YOUNG LADIES to Board and 
Educate. For terms and prospectus apply to R. D. 
Leaver Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand. 
1, Florence-terrace, Park-road, Upper Holloway. 


A CARD, 
DOBSON COLLET, late of the Royal Italian 


@ Opera, Covent Garden, Teacher of Singing. For Terms 
of Musical Lectures, Private Lessons, or Clase Teaching, in 


Town er Country, apply to C. D.C, 15, Essex-street, Strand. 

YHE BEST WELLINGTON BOOTS made 

to order, 21s. per pair. 

HENRY LATIMER, 29, Bishopsgate-street Without, re- 
spectfully requests the attention of the Public to the above very 
important announcement, 

His Wellington Boots made to order at 21s. cannot be sur- 
passed either in shape, make, or quality, 








I OUTS ROSSI, HAIR-CUTTER and 
4 COIFFEUR, 254, Regent-street, opposite Hanover-square, 
inventor of the TRANSPARENT HEAD-DRESSES and 
PEKUKES, the Hair of which is singly attached to a thin, 
transparent fabric, rendering the skin of the head perfectly 
visible; and being attached to a foundation constructed on geo- 
metrical principles, renders them superior to all others hitherto 
invented, 

Sole proprietor of the CELEBRATED PERUVIAN BALM, 
which is unversally approved and admired. This BALM, con- 
taining neither ardent epirit, pungent essential oils, nor other 
injurious materials, cleans the Hair expeditiously, renders it 
beautifully bright, and imparts to it the delicate fragrance of 
Flowers. The Hair when washed with this Balin soon becomes 
pleasantly soft, and luxuriant in growth: and although by im- 
properly employing injurious extracts to clean it, the Hair may 
have been rendered harsh, or turned grey, it will soon be restored 
to its Natural Colour and Brilliancy by using the PERUVIAN 
BALM, 


SCOTTISH and IRISH LINEN WARE- 
\ HOUSE, 261, Oxford-street, near North Audley-street ; 
Manufactory, Dunfermline. 

DAVID BIRRELL begs respectfully to draw the attention of 
the Nobility, Gentry, and Pubiic generally, to his new make of 
DAMASK TABLE LINENS, specimens of which are now on 
view at the Great Exhibition, near the west end of the building, 
under the head of * Flax,” Clase XIV., No. 60, and in the North 
Gallery, Class VIL. 

The QUEEN'S PATTERN has been engraved inthe 4rt Jour- 
nal for the present month, and ie thus alludedtoin the editorial 
remarks:—" Among the fine diaper and damask linens, received 
from Dunfermline, are some singularly rich and beautiful table- 
cloths, manufactured by Mr. Birrell, from designs furnished by 
Mr. Paton, an artist who has upwards of a quarter of a century 
aided the manufacturers of that famous and venerable town. We 
have engraved one of them on this page—bold and elaborate in 
design, and in all respects worthy of covering a regal table. In 
the corners of the border we Jiscern the St. George, and in the 
centres of the same part the badges of the order of * The Thistle’ 
and‘ St. Patrick.’ In the centre of the cloth is a medallion bust 
of her gracious Majesty. The table-cloth is made from the 
finest Flemish flax.” 

The “CAGE PATTERN,” in the style of Louis XTV., and the 
“WASHINGTON MEDALLION BUST," surmounted with 
national and other emblematical figures, are also on view. Nap- 
kins, in silk and linen, to match the above, 

ROYAL EXHIBITION LINENS. 

DAVID BIRRELL has ready for inspection a choice parcel of 
the celebrated 7-8 and 4-4 Crown Linens, all manufactured from 
English yarns, and warranted of sound bleach. These goods can 
be strongly recommended, and embrace every quality, up to the 
finest No. which can be produced, 

Huckabacks, Sheetings, Table Covers, &e. 

May, (S51. 


MUSEMENT AND INSPRUCTION. — 
The public are admitted, without charge, to the British 
Museum, National Gallery, East India Company's Museum, 
London Missionary Society's Museum, and to the Splendid Ex- 
hibition of Art and Industry, on view from 8 in the morning till 
Sat night, at Benetfink and Company's Emporium for Furnish- 
ing Ironmongery, 89 and 90, Cheapside, London. The splendid 
stock comprises every variety of Electro-plated Wares, Chande- 
liers, Lamps, Teasurns, lea-trays, Cutlery, Iron Bedsteads, 
Baths, Stoves, Fire-irons; in short, every requisite either for 
the Mansion or the Cottage. 

At this establishment you cannot be deceived, because every 
article is marked in plain figures, and at such prices as can be 
offered only by ahouse whose gross sales are so enormous as to 
enable them to sell the best articles at 10 or 15 per cent. less than 
any other house in the kingdom. That we can furnish a man- 
sion, ia demonstrated by the continued patronage of the nobility 
and gentry; and to prove that we can also suit the necessary and 
judicious economy of those moving in » more hystible sphere, 
we are enabled actually to furnish an eight-roofned house for 
£5, and the articles, too, of the best quality and workmanship. 
This may appear incredible ; but as we are the largest buyers 
of iron goods, to say nothing of those of our own manufacture, 
in London, we cen do it, and subjoin a list of the requisites :— 











1 Hall-lamp és ee oe ee oe ee 010 6 
1 Umbrella-stand ., %e oe oe ee oe 046 
1 Bronzed Dining-room Fender and Standards ee 05 6 
1 Set of Polished Steel Fire-irons ee on oe 0 3 6 
1 Brass Toast-staud oe ee or ee oe 01 6 
1 Fire-guard ee ee ee ee oe ee 01 6 
1 Bronzed and Polished Steel Scroll Fender ee 0 8 6 
1 Set Polished Steel Fire-irons, Bright Pan ‘ad 05 €6€ 
1 Ornamented Japanned Scuttle and Scoop oa 046 
1 Best Bed-room Fender and Polished Steel Fire- 
irons... oe ee ee ee ee ee 070 
2 Bed-room Fenders, and 2 Sets of Fire-irons ee 076 
Set of Four Block-tin Dish Covers se «- O16 
1 Bread-grater, 6d, Tin Candlestick, 9d... ee 013 
1 Teakettle, 2s. 6d., | Gridiron, ls. ai 036 
IL Frying-pan, ls., 1 Meat-chopper, ls.6d, .. 36 02 6 
1 Cotfeepot, 1s., 1 Colander, Is, ee ee ee 020 
1 Dust-pan, 6d., | Fish-hettle, ds. ea ‘a oa 046 
1 Fish-slice, 6d., | Flour-box, Sd. ee ee mm ole? 
1 Pepper-box ee ee oe es oe ee ooa4 
3 Tinned Iron Saucepans as ee oe 050 
1 Oval Boiling-pot, 3s, 8d., 1 Set of Skewers, 4d... 040 
3 Spoons, ¥d., Tea-pot and Tray, 3s, ie i 039 
Toasting-fork ° oe ee ee oe ee 00 6 
m5 0 


f 0 

Norr.—Any one or more of the articles may be selected at the 

above prices. And all orders for £5 and upwards will be for- 
warded free to any part of the kingdom. Note, therefore, the 

address, BENETFINK and Co., 89 and 90, Cheapside, London; 
and if youare about to furnish, and want to buy economical! 

and tastefully visit thisestablishinent, ~ . ‘ 


morsomesnsemessiniigicaliiell 
HE BRIGHTON MINORITY ¢ 
RATE, and the NEW J ul DGE-MADE a 


By the decision of Sir Herbert Jenner Fust, Judge 
of Arches, pes on the 17th ultimo, the Libel os the ot 
“ Cordy and others . Bentley” has been admitted to proof. - 

This decision is of national importance, and involves questi 
of great moment, — 

In the Braintree case, it was decided by a Ma 
Judges, that * where a Rate was refused, it might 
Minority of the Vestry, provided that the articles 
were made be necessary for the support of the fabvic, a 
decent celebration of Divine Worthip.” That decision howe 
taken up to the House of Lords, and a strong opinion ig cuter. 
tained by sound lawyers that it will be reversed. 7 

The Judgment in the Brighton case goes infinite) 
In effect it declares, that a Minority (however sinall) 
aChurch Rate to defray any charge for ornaments o 
which the whim or ecaprice of the 
of England shall suggest. 

Scuh a decision will not passively be submitted to; and as 
it is obvious that this must lead to protracted and expensive 
litigation, the Brighton Committee, having themselves large} 
contributed to this fund, now confidently appeal for pecusters 
support to all those persone, throughout the kingdom, who - 
opposed to any further encroachment, by means of “ Judge-made 
Ecclesiastical Law,” on the Constitutional principle of governs 
ment by Majorities, 

Subscriptions are, therefore, urgently solicited, and will be 
received, in London, at the Royal British Bank, Token-house 
Yard, and by Charles Gilpin, Bookseller, 5, Bishopsgate-street 
Without; and, in Brighton, by Messrs. I. G. Bass and Co, 
Treasurers. 

JOUN NELSON GOULTY, 
ISAAC BASS 
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WILLIAM CONINGIAM, Sub-Committee, 
ARTHUR H. COX, Hon. Sec., 
Brighton, Aug. 1, 1851. 
DEAEN ESS—SINGING in the EARS.— 


Extraordinary Cures are effected daily, in cases long since 
pronounced incurable by the Faculty. Even in cases of total 
deafness, which have existed a lifetime, a positive cure can be 
guaranteed without pain or operation, by a newly discovered 
and infallible mode of treatment, discovered and practised only 
bv Dr. FRANCIS, Physician, Aurist, 40, Liverpool-street, 
King’s Cross, London. Dr, F. bas applied this new treatment 
in the presence of and on several of the most eminent medical 
men af the day, who have been utterly astonished at its magical 
effect. All martyrs to these distressing complaints should im- 
mediately conault Dr. Francis, as none need now despair, how- 
ever bad theircase., Llours ef consultation daily from Kleven till 
Four, and Six till Nine. Country patients, stating their case 
by letter, will receive the means of cure per post, with such 
advice and directions as are guaranteed to render failure im- 


possible, 

V ORISON’S VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL 
1 MEDICINES, Depot, 341, Strand.—The Partnership of 
MORISON, MOAT and Co,, of the ** British College of Health,” 
having expired on the 25th of March last, Mr. Moar Manufac- 
tures the above-named medicines (** Morison’s Pills”) fiom the 
Kecipes of the late ** James Morison, the Ilygeist.” 

Mr. Moat is Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, and 
Licentiate of the Society of Apothecaries, and has devoted mauy 
years to the study of Medicine; by the employ of a matured 
judgment in the selection of Drugs, and attention to their 
thorough combination and uniformity of mixture, he ensures 
certainty of effect with the least possible unpleasantry. 

He offers the Pills, thus made by himself, as a perfectly safe 
and efficient purgative, and recommends them to be taken in 
those cases of illness where the services of a medical adviser are 
not felt to be requisite. 

Sold with directions, in the usual priced boxes, by all Medicine 
Venders. 

Foreign Houses dealt with in the most advantageous manner, 





DR. CULVERWELL ON NERVOUSN ESS, DEBILITY, AND 
INDIGESTION ; also on Urinary Derangements, Coustipa- 
tion, and Hm@morrhoids, 1s, each; by post, Is. 6d, 


HAT TO EAT, DRINK, AND AVOID, 
* Abstinentid multi curantur morbi.” 

A popular exposition of the principal causes (over and careless 
feeding, &c.* of the above harassing and distressing complaints, 
with an equally intelligible and popular exposition of how we 
should live to get rid of them; to which is added diet tables for 
every meal in the day, and full instructions for the regimen and 
observance of every hour out of the twenty-four: illustrated by 
numerous cases, &c, 

Vola. 2 and 3, companions to the preceding, 
THE ENJOYMENT OF LIFE. | HOW TO BE HAPPY, 
“ Jucunde Vivere.” 


Iv. 
ON URINARY DISORDERS, CONSTIPA- 
TION, and HEMORRHOIDS; their Obviation and Removal. 
Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row; Mann, $9, Cornhill; and the 
Author, 10, Argyll-place, Regent-street: consultation hours, ten 
to twelve; evenings, seven ull nine, 


| EAUTIFUL AND LUXURIANT HAIR, 

WHISKERS, &e., can only be obtained by the use of 
MISS DEAN'S CRINILENE, which has a world-wide celebrity 
and immense sale. It is guaranteed to produce Whiskers, 
Moustachios, Eyebrows, &c., in three or four weeks, with the 
utmost certainty; and will be found eminently successful in 
nourishing, curling, and beautifying the hair, checking greyness 
in all ite stages, strengthening weak hair, preventing its falling 
of, &c. &e. For the reproduction of hair in wee, Realy from 
whatever cause, and at whatever age, it stands unrivalled, never 
having failed. One trial only is solicited to prove the fact, It 
is an elegantly scented perparation, and sufficient for three 
months’ use will be sent (post-free) on receipt of Twenty-four 
Postage Stamps, by Mise DEAN, 48, Liverpool-street, King't- 
cross, London. At home daily from Ten till One. 

For Children it is indispensable, as forming the basis of & 
beautiful head of hair. 

AUTHENTIC TESTIMONIALS, 

“I constantly use your Crinilene for my children, It restored 
my hair perfectly."—Mra. Long, Hitchin, Herts, 

“1 have now to complain of the trouble of shaving; thavks 
to your Crinilene.”"—Mr.Grey, Eaton-square, Chelsea, 

Professor Ure, on analyzing the Crinilene, says :—‘' It is per- 
fectly free from any injurious colouring or other matter, and the 
best stimulant for the hair I have met with. The scent is delicate 
and very persistent.” 

PURE LIQUID HAIR DYE.—MISS8 DEAN'S TEINTNOIR. 
—A perfect aud efficient Dye discovered by an eminent operative 
chemist. It is a pure liquid that changes any coloured hair in 
three minutes to any shade required, from light auburn to jet 
black, so beautifully natural as to defy detection; it does not 
stain the skin, is most easily applied, and is free from objection- 
able quality. It needs only to be used once, producing & per 
manent dye. Price 3s. 6d. per bottle, sent post free by Miss 
Dean, on receipt of 48 postage-stamps. Address—Mise Emily 








Dean, 48, Liverpool-street, King’s-cross, London, 
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RUPTURES! 
DINARY SUCCESS OF THE ONLY REMEDY 
EXTRAQVER DISCOVERED FOR RUPTURES, 


R. BARKER still continues to supply the 
D afflicted with his celebrated remedy for this alarming 
complaint, the great success of which, for many years past, ren- 
ders any further comment unnecessary. It is easy and painless 
in use, causing no inconvenience or confinement, and is appli- 
cable to every variety of single and double rupture, however bad 
or long-standing, in male or female of any age. The remedy, 
with full instructions for use, &c., will be sent post free to any 

of the kingdom on receipt of 7s., in postage stamps, or 

Feet-office Order, by Dr. ALFrep BARKER, 48, Liverpool-street, 

King’s-cross, London, where he may be consulted daily from 

Ten till One, mornings, and Five till Eight, evenings (Sundays 

excepted). Post-office Orders to be made payable at the Battle- 

Bridge Post-office. A great number of testimonials and trusses 

have been left behind by persons cured, as trophies of the suc- 

cess of this remedy, which Dr. B. will be happy to give to any 
requiring them after a trial of it. 

DEAFNESS, SINGING NOISES in the HEAD and EARS, 
EFFECTUALLY CURED.—Dr. Barker's remedy permanently 
restores bearing in all cases, in infancy or old age, however bad 
or long-standing, even where the Faculty has pronounced it in- 
curable. It removes all those distressing noises in the head and 
ears resulting from deafness or nervousness, and enables all 
sufferers, however bad, to hear the ticking of awa «Jina few 
days. The remedy, which is easy in application, will be sent 
free on receiptof 7s., in postage stamps, or Post-oflice order, by 
Dr. ALPRED BARKER, 48, Liverpool-street, King’s-cross, Lon- 
don. Consultations daily from Ten till One and Five till Eight 
Sundays excepted). A cure in every case is guaranteed, 

HEALTH WHERE ’TIS SOUGHT, 

OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Cure of a Case of 

Weakness and Debility, of Four Years’ standing. 

Extract of a Letter from Mr. William Smith, of No, 5, Little 
Thomas-street, Gibson-street, Lambeth, dated Dee. 12, 1849. 

* To Professor HOLLOWAY, 

“ §1n,—I beg to inform you that for nearly five years I hardly 
knew what it wae to have a day’s health, suffering from extreme 
weakness and debility, with constant nervous headaches, giddi- 
ness, and sickness of the stomach, together with a great depres- 
sion of epirits. I used to think that nothing could benefit me, 
as [ had been to many medical men, some of whom, after doing 
all that was in their power, informed me that they considered 
that I had some spival complaint beyond the reach of cure, to- 
gether with a very disordered state of the stomach and liver, 
making my case so complicated that nothing could be cone for 
me, One day, being unusually ill and in a dejected state, I saw 
your Pills advertised, and resolved to give them a trial, more 
perhaps from curiosity than with a hope of being eured, how- 
ever | soon fond myself better by taking them, and so I went 
on persever: ay ‘u Cacir use for six months, when I am happy to 
say they effectea a perfect cure, 

(Signed) “ WILLIAM SMITH, 
“(frequently called ED WARD).” 

Sold at the Establishment of Professor HotLtoway, 244, 
Strand (near Temple Bar), London, ai.d by most all respectable 
Druggists and Dealers in Medicine throughout the civilized 
World, at the following prices—Is. 1jd,, 2s. 9d., 4s. Gd, Lls., 
22s ,and 33s, each Box. There is a considerable saving by 
te king the larger eizes. 

N.B.—Directions for the guidance of Patients inevery Dis- 
order are afixed to each Box, 

. A NEW MEDICINE. 

WRANKS’S SPECIFIC CAPSULE—A form 

of Medicine at once safe, sure, speedy, and pleasant, espe- 
cially applicable to urethral morbid secretions, and other ail- 
mente for which copaiba and cubebs are commonly administered. 

Each Capsule containing the Specific is made of the purest 
Gelatine, which, encased in tinfoil, may be conveniently carried 
in the pocket, and, being both elastic and pleasant to tae, 
affords the greatest facility for repeating the doses without in- 
termission—a desideratum to persons travelling, visiting, or en- 
gaged in business, as weil as to those who object to fluid medi- 
cines, being unobjectionable to the most susceptible stomach. 

Prepared only by GEORGE PRANKS, Surgeon, at his Labo- 
ratory, 90, Blackfriars-road, London, where they may be had, 
and of all Meaicine Venders, in boxes, at 2s. ¢d. and 4s. 6d, each, 
or sent free by postat 3s. and ds, each. Of whom, also, may be 
had, in bottles, at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and Ils. each, 

FRANKS'S SPECIFIC SOLUTION OF COPAIBA, 

TESTIMONIALS, 

From Joseph Henry Green, Esq., F.R.S., President of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, London; Senior Surgeon to St. Thomas’s 
Hospital ; and Professor of Surgery in King's College, London, 
“IT have made trial of Mr. Franks’s Solution of Copaiba, at 

St. ‘Thomas's Hospital, in a variety of cases, and the results 

Warrant my stating, that it is an efficacious remedy, and one 

which does not produce the usual unpleasant effects of Copaiba. 

(Signed) “ Josern Henry GRREN, 

* Lineoln’s-inn Fields, April 15, 1835." 

From Bransby ( ooper, Esq., F.R.S., one of tne Council of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, London ; Senior Surgeon to Guy’s 
Hospital; and Lecturer on Anatomy, &c. 

“Mr. Bransby Cooper presents his compliments to Mr. George 
Franks, and has great pleasure in bearing testimony to the 
efficacy of his Solution of Copaiba, Mr. Cooper has prescribed 
the Solution in ten or twelve cases with perfect success. 

* New-street, April 13, 1835.” 

** These medicines are protected against counterfeits by the 
Government Stamp—on which is engraven “ GkOKGE FRANKS, 
Blackfriars-road "—being attached to each. 














LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, 
Every description of Life Assurance business transacted, 
Loans granted on personal and other securities. 
Detaiied Prospectuses, containing the names and addresses of 
nearly seven hundred shareholders, rates of premium, an expla- 
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A THENZUM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
30, Sackville-street, Piccadilly; established for the as- 
surance of the lives of authors, painters, sculptors, musicians, 
persons connected with ev art and science, and the public 
generally. Capital, £100,000, in Shares of £1 each, to be paid 
up in full, with power to increase toa million. Incorporated by 
Act of Parliament. 

In ushering before the world for its consideration and patron- 
age any addition to a subject previously well known, it is gene- 
rally expected and required that there should be at least an ap- 
pearance of novelty, although the subject itself is incapable of 
——? any material improvement. The projectors of this 
Society, however, from experience and correct calculation, having 
discovered new prineiples and features in life assurance so pe- 
culiarly ee to the feelings, views, and wants of literary 
men, artists, musicians, and all persons connected with every 
branch of art and science, are convinced, when such advantages 
become known and appreciated, the Atheneum must take the 
lead amongst those societies which are ever on the watch to 
achieve new and beneficial results for all who have confidence in 
their exertions. 

Men of letters and the liberal arte are too generally regarded 
with censure rather than with commiseration on account of the 
unfortunate circumstances so often attending their worldly af- 
faire, and whieh have unjustly given them a character for im- 
providence; yet few persons in the active pursuit of business can 
form a proper notion of the many causes which prevent the stu- 
dent, the scholar, and the secluded artist from being so fortu- 
nate as themselves, nor is it here considered fit to analyse such 
causes or setright such notions. The object of this Society, 
therefore, is to allow the man of letters and the artist to indulge 
in that dreamy existence so peculiarly his nature, and so essen- 
tial to the development of his talent, and give protection and 
provision where so much required. For while thus urged im- 
providence is admitted to be no consequence of selfishness, it 
being well known that in no other class is disinterested noble- 
ness of spirit so often and unequivocally exhibited. yet no means 
have hitherto been devised to arrest this censured quality. 
This Society therefore wishes to open an independent course 
for the consideration of men of letters, art, and science, espe- 
cially as it is brought before them with associations of their own, 
and in no way assuming the offensive and humiliating position 
of charity. 

Many a great work has been left unfinished, many a teeming 
brain has given way before those powerful foes to genius, 
anxiety, and fear of the future. How often has the man of 
talent paused and trembled while he has contemplated the desti- 
tution of his family and all that is dear to him if overtaken by 
death in the midst of his projects! and, while life assurance is 
suggested to obviate such afflicting thoughts, then the apprehen- 
sion that should adverse circumstances prevent punctuality in 
hia annual payments, the sacrifice already incurred will have 
been in vain. This Society cheerfully and with confidence 
points to the provision it has made for such cases, where help 
will be given and every encouragement afforded to sustain the 
claims upon it unforfeited and uninjured. 

‘To the young the principle of this Office will be peculiarly 
beneficial, the amount of premium being so trifling, while, in the 
course of time, the participation in the profits of this Society 
must return them such sumé that all they may have advanced 
in their early years will not only have passed again into their 
possession, bul a property will have been established that will be 
of value during life, ora handsome bequest in case of death. 





| 


It is, therefore, hoped, by the establishment of this Society to | 


remove from men of letters and artists the reproach that in so 
many instances has attended them, to enforce a more ennobling 
appreciation of their worth, to prevent their becoming objects of 
charity, which humiliates as much as it relieves, and that, in 
the midst of their triumphs, and while in the possession of 
health, there shall not be seen in the dim perspective the alms- 
house or the prison, 


| 


| 


| of rendering it immediately available. 


New features of this Office, to which attention is particularly | 


requested: 

This Office will introduce a system for obviating an acknow- 
ledged difficulty in the way of propagating the advantages of 
life assurance. In fact, the prmeipal objection to adopt its 
blessings, even by many who thoroughly appreciate its value, 
is the possibility of forfeiting their policy by being unable to 
meet the payments when they become due; and, on the part of 


the offices, it has been an unwise, not to say an unjust, proceeding | 


to compel a strict observance of this provision. It has been 
unwise, for the reason that by carrying out this measure to the 
letter, such enormous profits have arisen from it as to become 


unwieldy and useless, since the management of them engrosses | 


such attention and trouble as to make the office careless of 
extending its business. 
rewarding prudence and self-sacrifice, by assisting, even for 


awhile, such strenuous exertions for the accomplishment of a | 


noble object, or by bestowing some equivalent for past privation, 
it passes by such virtue unrecognized and unrewarded, and thus 
perverts the very principle from which life assurance emanated, 
To remedy, as far as possible, this defect, there will be a fund 
instituted by the Athena@um called the Provident Fund, to be 
raised by the mutual contritutions of the members themselves, 
on the following original and beneficial plan :— 

The first 500 persons who desire to participate in this benefit 
will leave a tenth portion of their pee for the purposes of 
this fund, which will be thus appliec 

1. To the keeping up of the policies of such members who shall 
have previously paid five annual premiums. The aid afforded 
by this fund for that purpose will not be continued for a longer 
period than five consecutive years, and to be returned to the 
Society at the convenience of the assured, with interest at the 
rate of £5 per cent. per annum, or the sum advanced may be 
deducted with such interest from the policy when it shall become 
a claim. 

2. To grant small loans on the deposit of the policy to those 
members who may require temporary assistance. 

3. ‘To such qualified members who really need it, the Directors 
will have the discretionary power of granting such an anfount a3 
will purchase in the Society an annuity not exceeding £100 
during the lives of themselves and widows. And, 

4. ‘To divide among the surviving members, at the end of 20 


| years, from the date of the list being closed, the whole of the re- 


nation of the system now originated, together with useful infor- | 


mation and statistics respecting Life Assurance, may be had 
on application at the offices. 
Parties desirous ot be coming Agents or Medical Referees are 
fequested to communicate with the Secretary. 
By order of the Board, THOMAS H,. BAYLIS. 
Offices ; 40, Pall-mall, London. 


M ETROPOLITAN COUNTIES and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 27, Regent- 
street, Waterloo-place, London. 

DiRngcrors, 
Thomas Littledale, Esq. 
Edward Lomax, Esq. 
Samuel Miller, Esq. 
Fdward Vansittart Neale, Esq. 
Sir Thomas N. Reeve. 
William Studley, Esq. 


Samuel Driver, Esq. 

John Griffith Frith, Esq. 
Henry Peter Fuller, Esq. 

John Palk Griffin, Esq. 

Peter Hood, Esq. 

Capt. Hon. G. F. Hotham, R.N. 


Life Assurances, Annuities, and Endowments. Three-fourths 
of Profits divided amongst the assured,— Prospectuses, post free, 
On application, 


F. FERGUSON CAMROUX, Manager, 





maining and unapplied portion of the fund, 

The rates of premium to secure these important advantages 
are lower than those in many first-class offices, where no such 
advantages exist—for example, to assure £1000 at the age of 30 
in the Equitable, would cost £26 MMs. 2d. per annum, while a 
premium of £26 5s. in this office would assure, in addition to 
£1000, the sum of £200 to the Provident Fund, 

It is also determined to provide, as far as practicable, a similar 
fund for such of the original shareholders as may become dis- 
tressed, by applying a portion of the entire profits of che Society 


| for such purpose. 





One important feature of this Society and which has not yet 
been adopted by any other assurance company in this country, 
although generally in operation on the Continent, is the plan of 
granting policies made payable to the holder. The difficulty, 
expense, delay, and annoyance so frequently experienced in 
pecuniary transactions in the assignment of policies have long 
been felt as a grievance, and the Directors of this Society, having 
given this subject much consideration, and acting under the 
advice of competert legal authorities, are resolved to give the 
assured the option of receiving policies a to the holder, 
The advantages of these policies must be obvious, as their simple 
construction will give greater facilities in their temporary or 
permanent tranfer to athird party. This has been so fully ape 


It has also been unjust; for, instead of | 





preciated on the Continent, that policies in any other form are 
absolutely refused by the great bulk of assurers. The publicity, 
so frequently annoying and detrimental, in the assignment 
re-assigument of policies in pecuniary transactions, as well as 
the delay and expense consequenton the old system, have been so 
often complained of, that the Directors of this Society believe 
that the plan of making policies payable to the holder must 
eventually be generally adopted in this a. 

Another tmportant feature connected with this Society, is that 
of granting policies payable during the lifetime of the assurer, 
in cases where long sickness or accident may prevent parties 
from following their avocation. 

A moment’s reflection is sufficient to show that the great bulk 
of the middle and professional classes of this country stand as 
much in need of provision against the casualty of anent 
sickness as against that of death, while statistical inquiries have 
proved that nearly 5 per cent. of the adult ulation of this 
kingdom are constantly incapacitated from Bt owing their oc- 
cupation, and a great portion at advanced periods of life become 
permanently invalided. therefore, to meet so important a deside= 
ratum, this Society will. on very moderate terms, grant policies 
payable during the time of long sickness, or when accident or 
any other casualty shall prevent the assured from obtaining his 
livelihood. 

To conclude, the Directors wish it emphatically to be under- 
stood that there are no privileges or advantages in this Institu- 
tion in which the public do not fully and equally participate, as 
the appeal is to them; and no benefit can accrue to any class, 
however worthy or respected, without the codperation and 
support of all. . 

This Society alone issues policies P 

Claims paid immediately on satisfactory proof of death and 
exhibition of such documents aa are a poo by law. 

Seventy per cent. of the profits divided among those assured on 
the participating scale, thus securing all the real advantages 
arising from a mutual association, without incurring any legal or 
pecuniary liability whatever, 

The first division of profits will take place at the end of seven 
years, and thenceforward every five years, and may be applied as 
a bonus, to be added to the sum assured, in reduction of future 
premiums, or in cash. 

Diseased lives assured on equitable terms, the extra premiums 
being discontinued on restoration of the assured to permanent 
health. 

Members of consumptive families assured at equitable rates. 

Assurances may be effected from £50 to £10,000. 

Endowment assurances granted, payable to the assured, should 
he live to a given age, or to his representatives, should he die be- 
fore. 

Immediate and deferred! annuit'es on very favourable terms, 

No entrance-fee charged. 

Assignments 0! policies registered free of charge. 

The extra premiums for residence in foreign climates are 
lower than in other offices, and are founded on data. 

Assurances may be effected in one day, the medical officers 
and acommittee being in attendance. 

Interest, at the rate of five per cent., allowed on the paid-up 
capital. 

Medical men remunerated in all cases for their reports. 

A liberal commission allowed to all who introduce business, 

HENRY SUTTON, Manager. 


T HE LONDON NECROPOLIS AND 

NATIONAT, MAUSOLEUM COMPANY. 

Capital £250,000, in 25,000 Shares of £10 each. 
Deposit Is. per Share, 
Calls not to exceed £2 per Share, with One Month’s Notice, 
(Provisionally registered.) 

The Company have obtained a suitable site, and have caused it 
to be minutely surveyed, and an estimate to be made of the cost 
They are moreover pre- 
pared with funds to carry out all the requirements of the public, 

Express reservation will be made of the rights of the clergy, 
who are entitled, under the Deed of -ettlement, to their accus- 
tomed fees, of which a regular register and account is provided 
to be kept; and the Company does not contemplate any inter- 
ference with the duties of undertakers, whose services will be 
required as heretofore. 

For the prospectus and forms of application for shares, apply 
to the Secretary, at the Offices of the Company, No. 16a, Great 
George-street, Westminster; to the Solicitors, Measrs, Coombe 
and Nickoll,3, Bridge-street, Westminster; and Alexander Dobie, 
Esq., 2. Lancaster-place, Strand ; or to Messrs. Hichens and Har- 
risou, Stock and Share Brokers, 18, Threadneedle-street, City, 

RICHARD CHURCHILL, Secretary. 
ONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
Established by Royal Charter, a.p. 1720. 

FOR LIFE, FIRE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES, 
Head-Otlice, No.7, Royal Exchange. 
Branch-Office, No, 10, Regent-street. 
Actuary—Peter Hardy, Esq., F.R.S. 

This Corporation has effected Assurances on Lives for a 
period of One Hundred and Thirty Years. 

The Expenses of managing the Life Department are defrayed 
by the Corporation, and not taken from the Premium Fund, 

Fire Insurances effected at Moderate Rates upon every de- 
scription of Property, 

Mariue Insurances at the Current premiums of the day. 

JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary, 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 


4 E RAILLWAY ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Incorporated under the Act of Parliament,7 and 8 Vic., c, 110, 
CAPITAL—£100,000, 
Offices—No. 5, St. James’s-street, London, 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Honourable Earl Fitzwilliam. 
The Honourable Henry G, Spencer, 
The Common Serjeant. 
Charles Hopkinson, Esq. 

The distinctive feature of this Company consists in the Suf- 
ficiency of ONE PAYMENT to cover an ASSURANCE FOR 
THE HOLE OF LIFE, 

The FIRST is the ONLY Expense and Trouble, there being 

no Annual Renewal of Premium. 

It will be seen that, by a single payment of Five Shillings, any 
Railway Traveller may be assured in the sum of £100 for the 
remainder of his life. 

Upon proof being given that a party assured has met with his 
Death by Railway Accident, the Company will pay to his repre- 
sentatives the full amount of his policy. 

If the accident shall result in personal injury only, the Com- 
pany will pay to the assured a fair compensation for such injury 

Assurers will have the option of travelling in Carriages of any 
Class, and on any Railway in the United Kingdom. 

This Cowpany is now granting Assurances upon the following 

terms, Viz. — 
For every Policy of £100 .. £0 5s, 
ee % 500... 1 Ss. 
1000 .. 2 2s, 
” ” 2000... 4 4s, 

_ Agents are appointed in all the principal Towns of the United 
Kingdom, through whom Assurances may be bene Ny 
cation may be made to the Secretary, at the Com: 's 
No. 5, St. James’s-street, ion” ” ms 
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“ Familiar in their mouths as Household Words.”"—Shakspeare. 
HOUSEHOLD WORDS, A Werkty 


JOURNAL. Conducted by Cuagtas Dicaens. Designed 
for the Instruetion and Entertainment of all Classes of Readers, 
and to assist in the Discussion of the Social Questions of the 
time, is published Weekly, price Twopence, or stamped for post 
Threepence (also in monthly parts), at the Office of Household 
Words, 16, Wellington-street North, Strand, where all Com- 
munications must be addressed. 





Price 2s., 
He” TO SEE THE EXHIBITION. 
IN FOUR VISITS. 
By W. BLancuarp Janno tp, 
“ We have not met with a more intelligent, well-arranged, or 
eable guide to the Exhibition than is contained in this un- 
pretending little volume."—Kzaminer. 
“It is deeply to be regretted that this well-conceived little 
book was not issued three months ago.”—Morning Advertiser. 
Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street; and all Booksellers, 


HE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. XXVIL., for AUGUST, price 6s., contains: — 
. Human Progreasion—Theories about it. 
2. Dramatic Poetry in the Age of Elizabeth, 
3. Thoughts on the Labour Question. 
. Wilhelm Hauff—the German Romanticists, 
. Missions in South Africa. 
. Lancashire and Yorkshire sinee 1800, 
. The Papal Index of Frohibited Books. 
. The Correlation of Physical Forces, 
. Naturalism versus In«piration, 
10. Criticisms on Books, 
London: Jackson and Walford, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard; 
and Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationers’-hall-court. 


On the Ist and 15th of each month, 
TT HE Cc B tYF. €@: 
THE LONDON LITERARY JOURNAL: 

The largest and most complete Journal of Literature, Art, 
and Science published in Europe ; containing 72 columns, price 
only 6d. , stamped, 64d. ; 6s. for half-year; 12s. fora year. In 
monthly parts, price is.; or in quarterly parts, price 3s. 

‘The contents of Tuk LoNDoN Lireuany JOURNAL are thus 
arranged :— 

LEADING ARTICLES—By writers of eminence, comprising :— 

J. Original og ae Sketches of Notable Contempo- 
raries, (Of this series Carlyle and Emerson have 
already appeared.) 

II. Sketches of the Use and Progress of the Contemporary 
Press, and of the Whiters and Editors connected 
therewith, (Sketches of the Edinburgh and Quarterly 
Keviews have already been inserted, and will shortly 
be followed by the Westminster Review, and the 





- 


cosac. 


Times.) 

III, Dialogues of the Day; Notes by an Observer; and 
pero of the London Literary Circles, with brief 
Sketches of Authors and Artists. 

IV. Gleanings of the Georgian Era; being a series of curious 
original Documents, unpublished Letters by distin- 
guished Persons, &c., collected and edited by G. 
Manas, Eeq., Barrister-at-Law, Author of “ The 
Life of Lord Hardwick" (now in progress). 

Notices of all the New Books, with copious extracts selected 
for the amusement and information of readers, so as to enable 
them to know the subjects, style, and character of books, classi. 
fied, for convenience of reference, under the following divi- 
sions :— 








H pees Poetry se the Drama, 
Biography, Natural History, 
Phildeoph Mental i 
osophy. ental y- 
Science. , Periodicals and Serials, 
Voyages and Travels, Pamphlets. 
Fiction. Miscellaneous. 
Edueation 


FOREIGN LITERATURE AND ART—French, German, 
Swedish, Italian, and American, 

Notices of New Works of Art, with the Talk of the Studios, 

Notices of New Inventions. 

The Drama and Public Amusements. 

Notices of New Music and Musical Chit-Chat. 

Correspondence of Authors, Artiets, Publishers, ae. 

A Monthly Classified List of New Books, &c. 

Scraps from the New Books. 

The Advertisements of Authors, Publishers, and others con- 
nected with Literature, Art, and Edubation. 

May be had of any bookseller, by order; or Subscribers’ names 
may be sent direct to Mr. Crockford, the publisher, 29, Esvex- 
street, Strand, London, 


Shortly will be published, price to Subscribers 34., to Non- 
Subscribers 4s., 
OSSUTH, ann tne MAGYARS or OLD. 


PROSPECTUS. 

Many works have been recently published upon the Hungarian 
war of self-defence, but none of them have thrown any light upon 
the sanguinary events of our ancient history, from 1527, uuder 
the Government of the House of Hapsburg, which serve to ex- 
plain the present. 

The illustrious patriots, Bethlen, Botsekay, Tikily, Francis, 
and George Rakdéczy have waged many a war, and fought battles, 
in order to secure political and religious freedom, 

No author has undertaken to set forth the relations of Hungary 
to the amalgamated provinces of Austria, Hence the impossi- 
bility of obtaining a clear insight into the sanctity of our outraged 
rights. The public know only the glory of our hard-fought 
battles, and sad downfal of our country’s cause. The Magyar 
fought like the lioness, he fought for self-defence, and not for 
revolution; yet he was accused by the followers of the House of 
Hapsburg of high treason, and he met with the mercy which 
wild beaste shew their prey. The Magyar fought and bled, not 
for new and immature ideas, nor for exclusive privileges, but in 
aholy eeggie against the House of Hapsburg seeking to trample 
under foot the rights of the nation, and to annihilate the con- 
stitution of a thousand years, derived from the ancient dynasty 
ef Arpad, The Magyar gy + ae against the imposition of an 
absolute government. He defied tyranny, and sacrificed for 
| we Aye the common weal 80,000 of the noblest children of 
the soil. 

The soul of my inated countr me,—the inno- 
cent blood of many thousands of m Leethres cries to me from 
the grass upon their graves, and calls upon me to enlighten the 
world, and all true friends of a free people, on the cause of their 
death, In the Appendix will be found a narrative of the adven- 
tures of Kossuth after his retreat into Turkey. This duty I have 
oa thee m Re ae 

‘The fate of my unhappy fatherland ought to be a warning and 
a lesson to all free people enremittingty to defend their ifghts, 
and to — for every handful of their native soil against 
tyranny, despotiem, which merit to be “_— pa wpright 
man. > » SZEREDY. 

Every friend of right is solicited to promote this undertaking 
by obtaining Subse » and to vend the List of Subscriptions 
to Mr, THORNTON HUNT, at the Office of the Leader, 10, Wel- 

ington-street, Strand, London, 











FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 


EADINGS IN POETRY, 
Tenth Edition. 4s. 6d, 


READINGS FROM SHAKESPEARE, in IIlus- 
tration of bis Characters. 4s. 6d. 


READINGS IN PROSE, Sixth Edition. 4s. 6d. 
READINGS IN BIOGRAPHY. Fifth Edi- 


tion. 4s. 6d. 
. READINGS IN SCIENCE. Fourth Edi- 
on. . 
READINGS IN NATURAL THEOLOGY, 4s. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES, 
UR OUTLINES OF GEOGRAPHY. 
Twenty-fourth edition, 10d. 

OUTLINES OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
With Illustrations, 10d. 

OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. Thirteenth 
Edition, 10d. 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND. Nineteenth Edition, Is, 3d. 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF IRE- 
LAND, la. 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
Second Edition, Is, 3d, 

OUTLINES OF ROMAN HISTORY. Twelfth 
Edition, 10d. 

OUTLINES OF GRECIAN HISTORY. Ninth 
Edition, Is. 

OUTLINES OF SACRED HISTORY, Twelfth 
Edition, 2s. 6d. 

London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


INHE TRAVELLER’S JOY. 


Published in Five Sections, each being perfect of itself, in 
handsome cloth binding, ls. 

“ The descriptions appear to contain all that is necessary to 
point out, in a satisfactory manner, the peculiar interest, histo- 
rical or otherwise, of each locality, without being overburdened 
with the superfluous details usually dragged in to swell the 
volume of local guide-books; and the style in which they are 
written is, in spirit and adaptation to the large and mixed class 
to which they are addressed, inferior to none of Mr. Knight's 
popular publications.”—7imes, June 25, 1851, 

London: Charles Knight, 90, Fieet-street. 





Just published, 
THE PROSPECTUS OF THE 
CENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY. 
Containing the necessary means for obtaining further In- 
formation. May be had at the following places:—The Cawtrat 
Orricr, 76, Charlotte-street, Fiteroy-square; the Marylebone 
Branch, 35, Great Marylebone-street ; the Manchester Branch, 
13, Swan-street, Manchester; the Publishing Office of the 8o0- 
ciety for Promoting Working-Men's Associations, 183, Fleet- 
street. Gratis, if by personal application; if by letter, one 
Postage Stamp, 





TRUE AND FALSE RELIGION CONTRASTED., 
OBERT OWEN'’'S JOURNAL of the NINTH 


of AUGUST, contains eight pages on the above subject, by 
Seer ere, This Jeurval wexplatretory of the mean to 
well-place, and well-feed, well-clothe, well-lodge, well-edteste, 
well-govern, and cordially unite, the population of the world,” 
is published weekly, price One Penny, and in Monthly parts, 


price Fourpence. 
Watson, Queen's Head-parsage, Paternoster-row. 


ORKS PUBLISHED sy E. APPLEYARD, 
86, FARRINGDON-STREET, CITY. 

Now Publishing, in Penny Weekly Numbers, and Monthly 
Parts at Sixpence, beautifully Ilustrated, 

THE PERILS OF THE OCEAN! Being Authentic Narra- 
tives of Remarkable and Affecting Disasters upon the Deep; 
also Wonderful and Daring Adventures by Land. Nos, 1 to 
6 are now ready: also Part I. 








WORKS COMPLETE. s. d. 
THE WANDERING JEW, 86 Engravings . . . 9 0 
THE MYSTERIES OF PARIS, 53 Engravings P 40 
ATAR-GULL, and PAULA MONTI, iy Engravings » 3 6 
MARTIN THE FOUNDLING, 54 Engravings. . . 4 0 
TUE WIDOW’'S WALK, 19 Engravings . . . - 20 
THE SLAVE KING, 17 Engravings . ° ° ° - 26 
THE SIN OF M, ANTOINE, 1! Engravings .. 2 6 
OTTAWAHL, 22 Engravings * i ° ° ° . 2 6 
THE BASTARD OF MAULEON. By Alex. Dumas, 

25 Engravings . P ° e ° ° ‘ . - 8s 
CALCULUS, THE TURFITE'S COMPUTOR, ° - 10 
BARLOW’'S NIGGER MELODIST, Ist, 3nd, 3rd, and 

dth Series, post-free, 10 penny stamps each ° » 086 
HELPS TO MEMORY. Being Questions and answers 

in every Department of Human Knowledge . 2» & © 
LIVES OF THE MO8T CELEBRATED ACTORS AND 

ACTRESSES. By T. 8. Marshall, Eeq., with their Por- 

traits by John Gilbert, Meq. .  .. ». « 
THE TAILOR’'S TUTOR, with 18 Plates . ° - « &$@ 
THE COMPLELE READY RECKONER, from One 

Farthing to One Pound =. ° ° e ° ° . 06 
AMERICAN RECITATIONS, Post-tree, 10 penny stamps 0 6 
W. WARDE'SCOMIC SONGS, Post-free, 10 penny stamps 0 6 
MANLY BEAUTY. ° ° ole.) 2 6 «ae 
LIFE IN PARIS ° . ° ° eo Oe ae 
PRIDE; or, THE DUCHESS . ° . . . 8 6 
MEMOIRS OF A PHYSICIAN . — . & 6 
THE FORTY-FIVE GUARDSMEN ® e e . 2 6 
THE COMMANDER OF MALTA ,. . ° . o a 8 
32 PLATES to Illustrate the Cheap Edit. of N, Nickelby. 1 6 
BLACK TULIP, By Dumas. @ ° ° ° e 1 6 
HOUSEHOLD LIBRARY ; or, Guide to Domestie 

Happiness ° ° . 0 


. . . . . . 
WORKS TO BR HAD IN PENNY NUMBERS. 


THE WANDERING JEW complete in 70 Numbers, 


THE MYSTERIES OF PARIS. is - 
ATAR-GULLand PAULA MONTI, = hae 
MARTIN THE FOUNDLING. , . -. 
THE BASTARD OF MAULEON . * 3% 
LIFEINPARIS . . .. S . “2 
PRIDE; or, THE DUCHESS = zs a 
MEMOIRS OF APHYSICIAN . ve “a4, 
THE FORTY-FIVE GUARDSMEN a =o = 
THE COMMANDER OF MALTA . “A << 
THE BLACK TULIP... 10 


° ” * 
TALES OF ALL NATIONS now Publishing in Penny Numbers 
All the above Works are always in Print in Numbers or Com-- 
lete Copies, and are well printed on Fine Paper, with Beautiful 
lustrations, and can be had by Order of apy Bookseller in 
Town or Country. 





GTEAM TO INDIA, CHINA, &— 
Particulars of the regular Monthly Mail Steam Cony 

and of the additional lines of communication, now estab ished 
by the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company with 
the East, ke. The C y book ; gers, and receive 

and cels as heretofore for CEYLON, ADRAS, Tyo 
CUTTA, PENANG, SINGAPORE, and HONG KONG b 
their steamers, starting from SOUTHAMPTON on the "eork 
of omy month, and from SUEZ on or about the 10th of the 
month, 

One of the Company's first-class steamers will, however, be 
despatched from Southampton for Alexandria, as an extra shi 
on the 3rd of September and 3rd of November next, and | 
alternate months thereafter, in combination with extra eteamers 
to leave Calcutta on or about the 20th of August and 20th of Oc. 
tober. Passengers may be booked, and goods and parcels for. 
warded by these extra steamers to or from SOU PHAMPTON 
ALEXANDRIA, ADEN, CEYLON, MADRAS, and CAL: 
CUTTA. 

The Company will also despatch from Bombay, about the lit 
of September next, and of every alternate month thereafter a 
first-class steam-ship for Aden, to mect there the extra ship 
between Calcutta and Suez; and at Alexandria one of the Com. 
pany’s steam-shipa will receive the passengers, parcels, and 
oods, and convey them to Southampton, ca ling at Malta and 

jibraltar. But passengers, parcels, and goods for BOMBAY 
and WESTERN INDIA will be conveyed throughout from South. 
ampton in the mail steamers, leaving Southampton on the 20th 
of Augu-t, 20th of October, and of alternate months thereafter, and 
the correspouding vessels from Suez to Aden, at which latter 
port a steain-ship of the Company will be in waiting to embark 
and convey them to Bombay. 

Passengers for Bombay can also proceed by this Company's 
steamers of the 29th of the month to Malta, thence to Alexandria 
by her Majesty's steamers, and from Suez by the Honourable 
East India Company's steamers. 

MEDITERRANEAN.—MALTA—On the 20th and 29th of 
every month, Constantinople—On the 29th of the month, 
Alexandria—On the 20th of the month, 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL.—Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cadiz, 
and Gibraltar, on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of the month. 

N.B, Steam-ships of the Company now ply direct between 
Calcutta, Penang, Singapore, and Hong Kong, and between Hong 
Kong and Shanghae. 

For further information and tariffsof the Company's recently 
revised and reduced rates of passage-money and freight, and for 
plans of the vessels, and to secure passages, &c., apply at the 
Company's offices, 122, Leadenhall-street, London, and Orientale 
place, Southampton. 


CENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY. 
INSTITUTED UNDER TRUST, TO COUNTERACT THE 

SYSTEM OF ADULTERATION AND FRAUD NOW 

PREVAILING IN THE TRADE, AND TO PROMOTETHE 

PRINCIPLE OF CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Trustees—Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq. (Founder of the Insti- 

tution); and Thomas Hughes, Esq. (one of the Contributors), 
Commercial Firm—Lechevalier, Woodin, Jones, and Co, 
Central Establishment—76, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-sq, London, 
Branch Establishments—35, Great Marylebone-street, Portland- 

place, London; and 13, Swan-street, Manchester. 

The agency is instituted for a period o: 100 years. 

Its objects are to counteract the system of adulteration and 
fraud now prevailing in the trade; to deal as agenta for the 
consumers in purchasing the articles for their consumption, and 
for the producers in selling their produce; to promote the 
progress of the principle of Association; to find employment for 
cobperative associations by the collection of orders to be exe 
cuted under especial guarantee to the customers. 

A commercial firm, acting under the permanent control of 
trustees, has been found the safer and more acceptable mode of 

out these objects according tolaw, The agency con- 
erefore, of trustees, contributors, subscribere, aud a 
commercial partnership. 

The capital required for the wholesale and retail business 
having been supplied by the founder and the first contributors, 
no express call is made at present, either for contributions or 
subscriptions. The capital will be further increased after the 
public have been made acquainted with the objects of the in- 
stitution, and have experienced its mode of dealing. 

Customers, after three months’ regular dealing, are entitled to 
a bonus, to be fixed according to the amount of their trans- 
actions by the council of the ageucy, consisting of the trustees 
and partners. 

After payment of all expenses, salaries, profits, and bonuses 
returned to contributors, subscribers, and regular customers, 
the pone profits are to be accumulated, part to form a reserve 
fund, and part to promote codperative associations. 

Business transacted wholesale and retail. Subscribers, Coiipe- 
rative Stores, Working Men's Associations, Kegular Customers, 
and the Public supplied. 

The Agency intend hereafter to undertake the execution of 
all orders for any kind of articles or produce ; their operations 
for the present are restricted to GROCERIES, WINES, aud 
ITALIAN ARTICLES, as a specimMuN of what can be done with 
the support of codperative customers. 

Rules have been framed and printed to enable any number of 
families of all classes, in any district of London, or any part of 
the country, to form themselves into ‘ Friendly Societies” for 
enjoying the benefit of Codperative Stores. ‘To be sent by post 
to parties forwarding four stamps. 

Particulars of the nature and objects of the Central Coipera- 

tive Agency, with a Digest of the Deed of Settlement, are to be 
found in the printed report of a meeting held at the Central Office 
of the Agency, To be sent by post to parties forwarding four 
stamps. 
A list of articles with the wholesale prices for Coiperative 
Stores, and a detailed Catalogue for private customers, will also 
be sent by post on payment of one postage stamp for the Whole- 
sale List, and two for the Catalogue. 

Particulars, Rules, List, and Catalogue will be forwarded im- 
mediately on receipt of ten postage stamps. 

All communications to be addressed to MM. Lechevalier, 
Woodin, Jones, and Co., at the Central-office, 76, Charlote- 
street, Fitzroy-square. 

*.* ORDERS FOR THE ASSOCIATIONS OF WORKING 
MEN ALREADY IN EXISTENCE—BUILDEKS, PRINTERS 
BAKERS, TAILORS, SHOEMAKERS, NEEDLEWOMEN— 
CAN BE SENT THROUGH THE AGENCY, AND WILL 
RECEIVE IMMEDIATE ATTENTION. 

















ENGLISH HOMCEOPATHIC ASSOCIATION, 
Parsipent—The RIGHT HONOUABLE LORD ROBERT 
s GROSVENOR, M.P. 
(HE ANNUAL MEETING will be held at 
the FREEMABONS' TAVERN, on TUESDAY, August 12, 
1851. The Chair to be taken at half-past Seven, p.m. 

Tickets of admission can be obtained by the members and 
friends at Nr. James Epps’s, Homa@opathic Chemist, 112, Great 
Ruseell-street, and at the Tavern on the night of meeting. 
London: Printed by Rosaur Paumxs (of No. 3, Chepstow-terrace, in the 

Parish of Kensington, Middlesex), at the Office of Robert Palmer and 

Joseph Clayton, No. 10, Crane-court, Fleet-street, in the Parish of St 

Duastan-in-the-West, in the City of London; and published by Jossr™ 

Carron, jum. of and at the Pablishing-office, No. 265, Strand, in the 

Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the City of Westminster.—Satoanat, 

August 9, 186). 








